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PREFACE. 

LA  Rochefoucault,  la  Bruyere  and  Du- 
clos  feem  to  have  exhaufted  that  part 
of  morality  which  has  for  its  objeft,  Man 
living  in  Society,  at  Court,  or  in  the  Me 
tropolis.  But  although  the  principle  be 
invariable,  man  is  feen  in  every  age,  in 
each  reign  under  different  appearances. 
The  ideas  which  are  moft  general  in  the 
world,  the  increafe  of  riches  and  enjoy 
ments,  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  the  fe- 
verity  or  weaknefs  of  government,  the 
force  or  annihilation  of  certain  prejudices, 
the  greater  or  leffer  communication  of  the 
court  with  the  city,  all  thefe  circumftances 
produce  confiderable  changes  in  the  mo 
rals  of  a  nation.  There  are  diflempers 
which  totally  difappear,  whilft  others 
arife  to  afflict  humanity.  It  is  the  fame 
with  morals, 
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I  defpair  of  approaching  the  model  of 
la  Bruyere,  which  is  the  beft  reafon  for 
not   following  the    plan  he    has  traced ; 
but,  in  renouncing   admiration,  let  me  be 
permitted   to    pretend    to    efteem.     It    is 
much  better  to  defcribe  characters,  give 
maxims,    and    write    detached  thoughts, 
fuch  as  may  call  to  our  mind  the  excel 
lencies  of  la  Bruyere,  than   to  methodi 
cally  fatigue  the  reader  in  chapters  of  mo 
rality. 

f    Literary  productions  are   for   the  moil 
part   too   voluminous.      Authors   are  too 
commonly   over-fond   of    definitions   and 
divifions,  and  afterwards,  in  uniting   the 
parts  of  their  work,  the  cement   fills  up 
more  fpace  than  the  Hones   which   com- 
pofe    the    edifice.      There   are   thoughts 
and  maxims  which  may  throw  light  upon 
a  fubjecl,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  too  in- 
fignificant  to  be  accompanied  with  the  ap 
paratus  of  a  treatife.     Detached  thoughts, 
when  they  are  well  expreffed,  produce  a 
greater   effe6t,    and    are    more    eafily  re 
tained  than  if  they  were  confounded  with 
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the  whole  matter  of  a  chapter*  They 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
fpare  both  him  and  the  author  an  ufelefs 
multitude  of  words. 

I  have  been  copious  or  concife,  and  have 
written  a  chapter,  given  maxims,  or  de 
lineated  characters,  according  as  matter 
occurred,  or  as  by  one  means  or  the  other 
I  could  more  clearly  exprefs  my  thoughts. 

In  the  charaflers  I  have  traced  I  had 
no  perfon   in  view,  and   I  have  carefully 
avoided  drawing  portraits.     A  character  re- 
'  lates  to  a  quality,  vice  or  defe6t,  which  is 
meant  to   be  defcribed  ;  a  portrait  aflem- 
bles  all  the  qualities,  vices  and  defe£ts  of  a 
perfon,  their  oppofites    and   extent,  with 
all  the  elements   of  which  that  perfon  is 
conftituted.     A  faithful  portrait  belongs  to 
a  perfon  only,  becaufe  there  are  not  two 
perfons   in  the  world  who  have  the  fame 
phyfiognomy  and  flature,  whofe  qualities 
are  in  every  degree  fimilar,  nor  between 
whom  they  are  equally  divided.  La  Bruycre 
was    lefs  timid :    he  introduced    into  his 
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chara£lers  notorious  particulars  of  conduct, 
and  thereby  could  not  fail  of  indicating  the 
perfons.  He  went  ftill  farther  ;  he  fpoke 
of  the  great  events  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages,  without 
covering  his  recitals  with  the  thinneft  veil. 

He  thus  exprefTed  himfelf  upon  William, 
prince  of  Orange  and  king  of  England  : 

A  man  faid,  "  I  will  crofs  the  fea,  and 
"  defpoil  my  father  of  his  patrimony ;  1 
"  will  drive  him,  his  wife,  and  his  heir 
"  from  his  ftates.  And  as  he  had  laid  fo 
"  he  a6ted.  What  he  had  moft  to  appre- 
"  hend  was  the  refentment  of  feveral 
"  kings  whom  he  had  outraged  in  the 
"  perfon  of  one  monarch  ;  but  they  were 
*c  his  friends,  and  almoft  faid  to  him, 
"  crofs  the  fea,  take  your  father's  pro- 
"  pertyand  poiTefs  yourfelf  of  his  place." 

La  Bruyere  drew  portraits  which  bore 
no  refemblance  except  to  one  man.  Such 
is  that  of  STRATON,  whom  he  reprefents 
in  fituations  fo  rare  and  conformable  to 

thofe 
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thofe  in  which  the  duke  de  Lauzun  was 
known  to  be,  that  at  the  time  it  could  not 
be  doubted  but  la  Bruyere  had  in  view  this 
courtier  who  had  experienced  fuch  a  va 
riety  of  fortune. 

The  author  thus  expreffes  himfelf: 
<c  Straton  was  born  under  two  planets, 
happy  and  unhappy;  to  the  fame  de 
gree  his  life  is  a  romance  :  No  !  It  wants 
probability.  He  has  had  no  adven- 
tures.  He  has  agreeable  dreams,  and 
fome  difagreeable  ones.  What  do  I 
"  fay !  Nobody  dreams  as  he  has  lived* 
"  None  ever  drew  more  advantages  from 
"  deftiny  than  he  has  done.  He  is  ac- 
"  quainted  with  mediocrity  and  extremes. 
"  He  has  made  a  great  figure; — he  has 
«  fuffered."— 

In  the  character  of  the  abfent  man  there 
are  many  fhades  which  have  efcaped  the 
count  de  Brancas,  in  whom  the  model  of 
la  Bruyere  was  recognized  by  all  his  co- 
temporaries. 

I  have 
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I  have  carefully  avoided  giving  room  for 
like  applications ;  and,  from  a  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  circumfpeftion,  I  have  facrificed  fe- 
veral  interefting  details. 

If  a  preface  be  ufeful,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  fo  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  when 
an  author  means  to  avoid  imputations 
and  make  known  his  intentions.  Such  is 
my  defign.  I  will  not  fpeak  either  of  the 
thoughts  or  ftyle  in  which  they  are  con 
veyed  ;  what  fignifies  it  to  the  public 
what  rules  an  author  has  prefcribed  him- 
felf,  or  what  are  his  ideas,  adjufted  ac 
cording  to  his  talents  and  manner  of  per 
ceiving  upon  the  true  and  beautiful.  My 
intention  is  to  pleafe,  inftruft,  and  be  in 
terefting.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  reader,  and  will  plead  better  for  or 
againft  the  author  than  all  his  reafon- 
ings. 
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W  I  T     AND     MORALS. 


PERSONS  who  excel  in  fociety  give 
brevets   of   Wit  as  honors  are  con- 

IP 

ferred  at  court,  and  the  public  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  dupe  of  thefe  ufurped 
reputations. 

S^uU  OF     WIT.   >m.*ifo.. 

THE  vague  word  Wit  is  the  fource  of 
an  infinity  of  errors.  If,  after  the  man 
gier  of  the  Englifh,  a  lefs  general  ex- 
preflion  were  ufed,  ideas  would  be  more 
clear  and  precife.  The  Englifh  fay  a  man 
has  parts.  The  union  of  well  propor- 
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tioned  features,  joined  to  colouring,  pro 
duces  beauty  ;  but  a  figure  may  be  pleafing 
by  prefenting  fome  agreeable  lineaments.  A 
woman,  without  being  handfome,  may 
have  fome  beautiful  features. 

This  may  be  underflood  of  Wit.  An 
invention  of  terms  would  be  neceflary  to 
defcribe  its  different  parts.  This  word,  as 
well  as  that  of  loving,  has  not  a  fufficiency 
of  diftin£tive  gradations. 

A  celebrated  author  pretends  that  the 
difference  of  Wit  and  Parts  is  produced  by 
education  alone.  Such  a  fyftem  is  fcarcely 
worth  refutation  ;  its  falfenefs  may  be  de- 
monftrated  without  going  into  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  metaphyfics.  Fa6ls  and  the 
flighteft  refleftion  are  fufficient  to  prove 
that  the  man  of  genius  owes  every  thing 
to  nature.  Were  it  otherwife  all  the  ftu- 
dents  in  an  academy , of  painting  or  fculpture, 
would  become  Rapaels  and  Bouchardons. 

The  infufficiency  of  fludy  and  pradlice 
is  apparent  in  the  trifling  progrefs  made 

by 
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by  a  conftant  application  to  the  games  of 
chefs  and  commerce,  or  to  any  other 
game  which  requires  combination.  The 
degree  of  perfection,  at  which  all  are  to 
remain,  is  very  foon  attained,  and  beyond 
this  neither  Attention,  avidity,  nor  felf- 
love,  although  daily  excited,  can  poffibly 
carry  us. 

I  Will  endeavour  to  define  Wit,  that  I 
may  fix  my  ideas,  and  in  fome  meafure 
underftand  myfelf, 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Wit  may  be  called 
the  Knowledge  of  Caufes,  Relations  and 
Effefts.  Profound  Wit  goes  back  to  caufes  ; 
that  which  is  extended  embraces  relations 
and  affinities,  and  refined  Wit  confifts  in 
immediate  judging  effe&s.  The  laft  kind 
is  a  fpecial  gift  of  difcernment;  it  feems 
to  belong  particularly  to  women,  for  which 
reafon,  it  perhaps  is,  that  the  Germans 
attribute  to  them  fomething  prophetical, 
or  relative  to  divination* 

P'  •    *'0~ .? ' 

Locke's  definition  of  Wit  is  undoubtedly 
B  a  fuperior 
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fuperiortomine.  "  Wit,"  fayshe,  "confifts 
in  diftinguifhing  refemblances    in  objefts 
which  differ  from  each  other,  and  judg 
ment    in  diftinguifliing   in    what   objeCls 
which  referable  each  other  are  different." 
This  diftin£tion  throws  mu-:h  light  upon 
the  nature  of  Wit,  and  upon  that  part  of 
it  called  judgment,  which  is  thereby  well 
defined  and  eftabliflied.     But  a  more  fimple 
notion  mufl  be  reverted  to.     Wit  is  the 
aptitude  of  thought,  and  thought  itfelf. 
Every  thing  intellectual   and  phyfical  is 
confined   to  two   operations :    conception 
and   produftion.     The  man   who  thinks 
moft,  and  is  moft  inclined  to  thinking,  pof- 
feffes  to  the  higheft  degree  the  gift  of  Wit. 
How  many  authors,  rigoroufly  examined 
according  to  this  rule,  would  lofe  their  re 
putation.     There  is  more  thought  in  fingle 
pages  of   Montaigne,    de  la  Bruyere  and 
Montefquieu  than  in  a  whole  poem. 

If  feveral  works  were  analized,,  leaving 
apart  manner  and  colouring,  and  the  at 
tention  were  to  be  confined  to  what  is  pro 
found  and  extends  the  fphere  of  the  rea 
der's 
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der's  intelligence,  we  fhould  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  mediocrity  of  the  refult. 

Wit  has  been  compared  to  the  fight, 
by  which  the  moft  juft  idea  and  the  liveliefl 
image  is  given  of  it.  All  its  operations  may 
be  aflimilated  to  thofe  of  the  eye,  which 
feems  to  be  the  material  foul  of  the  body. 
The  properties  of  Wit  and  Sight,  are  the 
perception  of  obje6ls,  the  diftinftion  of 
their  forms  and  difference,  the  judgment 
of  their  diftance,  and  feeing  clearly  far  and 
quickly.  Thefe  relations  have  been  found 
fo  juft,  that  without  reafoning  upon  their 
caufes,  the  fame  expreflions  are  ufed  to 
determine  the  qualities  of  Wit  and  thofe 
of  fight  :  fagacity,  clearnefs,  perfpicuity, 
penetration,  fubtilty ;  obtufe,  obfcure,  are 
words  applied  to  one  and  the  other.  Eyes 
accuftomed  to  certain  objects  difcover  in 
them  fhades  which  efcape  a  more  pene 
trating  eye,  hot  being  in  the  fame  habitude. 
In  this  manner,  the  eye  of  a  connoifleur  in 
painting  foon  diftinguifhes  a  copy  from 
an  original ;  the  man  of  letters,  the  man 
of  wit,  inftantlydifcoversin  a  \vorkallthat 
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relates  to  the  ftyle  and  genius  of  a  great' 
writer,  In  the  fimple  flatement  of  a  pro- 
pofition,  he  quickly  difcovers  diflant  con- 
fequences  ;  in  a  principle  feemingly  uncon- 
nefted,  many  applications  ;  in  a  fimple 
idea,  fomething  fublime  ;  and,  in  a  brilliant 
thought,  falfehood  and  affe&ation, 

If  Wit  be  nothing  but  thought,  if  it 
confifts  in  perceiving  clearly,  its  degrees  of 
elevation  muft  be  affi'gned  ;  'the  diftance  of 
cbje&s  meafured  ;  the  obfcurity  with  which 
they  are  furrounded,  and  their  complica 
tion  determined  before  its  qualities  can  be 
appreciated  ;  and  he  who  fliall  have  pene 
trated  the  greateft  obfcurity,  or  clearly 
feen  objects  at  the  greateft  diftance,  will 
be  the  man  qf  fuperior  Wit. 


Who,  according  to  this  principle, 
refufe  to  Newton,  and  the  Chancellor 
Bacon  who  had  difcovered  what  Newton 
demonftrated,  the  firft  rank  among  men 
qf  fuperior  underftanding  ?  The  difcovery 
of  the  laws  of  nature  certainly  required 
the  gre  ateft  etent  of  genius,  and  mani- 
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fefted  the  moft  fublime  conceptions.     The 
knowledge  of  man  ;  the  fprings  by  which 
he  afts ;  the  means  of  dire&ing  him,  and 
of  fubje6ting  his  inclinations,    ought  to 
place   the    philofopher    and    the   legifla- 
tor    immediately   after.      Thefe    are    the 
Newtons    of    the   moral   world.     In   the 
fame    clafs  will  be    found  the   hiftorian, 
who  affigns  the  caufes  of  the  revolutions 
of  empires,  the  vices  of  their  conftitution, 
and  who  traces,  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity, 
the  progrefs  of  human  intelligence.     Poets 
form  a  clafs  apart :  fome  have  talents  only, 
others  harmony  joined  to  philofophy,  fen- 
timent  and  thought.     Roufleau  frequently 
devoid  of  thought  and  philofophy,    Rouf- 
feau  remarkable  for  nothing  but  harmony 
of   ftyle,    and  who  feldom  fpeaks   to  the 
heart,  may  be  confidered  as  a  mufician. 

In  following  the  fame  principle,  and  on 
examining  the  extent  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  thoughts  will  be  diftinguilhed  as 
they  are  profound  or  enlightening.  The 
refult  will  prove,  that  there  is  much  dif 
ference  in  the  merit'  to  be  attributed  to 
moral  or  philofophical  works.  It  feems, 
B  4  however, 
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however,    that  once  ranged  in  a  clafs,  as 
upon  the  fhelf  of  a  library,  one  author  is, 
to  the  generality    of  obfervers,    equal   to 
another.      By    frequently    hearing   Mon 
taigne,    La  Bruyere,    La  Rochefoucault, 
and  Duclos    quoted   together,    we  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  their  wit  was  upon 
a  level.     However  ingenious  Duclos  may 
be  in  his  definitions,  or  of  whatever  fa- 
gacity  he  may  give  proofs  in  the  difcovery 
of  certain  gradations,  he  is  very  unequal 
to  Montaigne  and  La  Bruyere.     Duclos  fees 
clearly,but  not  at  a  diftance.  He  knows  men, 
but  they  are  thofe  of  Paris,  of  a  certain 
circle,  in  the  moment  when  he  writes.     He 
has  frequently  defcribed  a  fugitive  being. 
The  horizon  of  his  ideas  is  circumfcribeda 
Jn  another  age  or  country  Duclos's  men  will 
be  unknp\yn.     This    author  will    be  like 
thofe  painters  whofe   piftures  are  fought 
after  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
ihew  the  modes  and  falhions  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  produced.     He  was,  how 
ever,  quoted  twenty  years  ago  with  Moiir 
tefquieu,  Buffon   3,nd  Jean  Jacques  Rof- 
iiau.    The  reafon  of  his  fuccefs  is  eafily 

found. 
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found.  His  kind  of  wit,  which  was  pre- 
cifion,  juftnefs,  and  fagacity,  to  a  certain 
elevation  of  idea,  gave  him  great  advan 
tages  in  converfation.  It  was  of  Duclos, 
of  whom  it  was  fir  ft  faid,  7 hat  he  had  his 
•wit  in  ready  money.  He  feized  with  promp 
titude  the  obje£ts  mofl  within  the  reach 
of  the  fociety  of  his  time,  and  which  were 
moft  interefting  to  it.  This  muft  have 
produced  the  greateft  effe£t.  The  moment 
he  wifhed  to  elevate  himfelf  he  ihewed 
the  bounds  of  his  talents.  The  painter  of 
a  few  portraits  fell  beneath  mediocrity 
when  he  attempted  to  paint  hiftory. 
Duclos  defcribed  manners,  ridicule,  vices, 
and  the  falfe  virtues  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  lived,  but  he  had  never  lived  with 
Louis  XL 

Wit  is  feldom  difcovered  in  the  con 
verfation  of  men  of  genius  or  great  talents. 
As  foon  as  they  are  out  of  their  fphere, 
they  appear  not  fuperior  to  others,  and 
there  is  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
contradiction  between  their  works  and 
their  converfation,  Men  of  eloquence 

muft 
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muft  more  particularly  feel  this  difadvan- 
tage.  A  great  theatre  is  necefTary  to  ani 
mate  them  and  call  forth  their  talents. 
Wit  is  proportioned  to  the  fubje6t  and 
circumftances,  but  talents  require  to  be 
entirely  developed.  Without  an  eftablifhed 
reputation,  it  is  with  difficulty  a  man  can 
give  attention  when  he  reafons  upon  a 
fubjeft.  Nothing  but  a  fucceflion  of  bril 
liant  thoughts  has  a  great  effect  in  con- 
verfation.  Subtilties  vaniih,  they  are  loft 
in  the  circle  when  the  auditors  are  not 
previoufly  prepared  by  the  reputation  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  eloquent  man  muft  be 
excited — roufed  ;  the  man  of  wit  is  always 
inafter  of  himielf ;  his  expr-effions  fall  every 
wherewith  equal  force,  and,  without  being 
dazzling,  illumine  every  objeft  to  which 
they  i  re  directed  :  thofe  of  a  man  of  elo 
quence  or  talents  are  a  torrent  which  over 
flows  one  part  only  ;  like  the  poet,  he  alfb 
muft  be  in  the  humour.  The  man  of  wit 
always  knows  the  meafures  he  is  to  purfue ; 
he  combines,  judges  and  exprefles  himfelf 
with  truth,  elegance,  and  agreeablehefs : 
the  eloquent  man  is  led  away  by  the  im- 

pulfe 
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pulfeoffuddeninfpiration,  and  frequently 
has  no  idea  of  the  great  effe&s  he  is 
going  to  produce. 


OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  Paffions,  in  heating  the  mind,  give 
a  foaring  to  Wit,  which  naturally  it  has 
not.     This  is  another  fource  of  error  to 
thofe  who  judge,  becaufe  they  cannot  con 
ceive  the  means,  the  wit  and  fentiment 
with  which  paffions  infpire  the  cool  and 
fedate  man,    who,    in    that  ftate,    is  not 
above  mediocrity.     The  paffions  improved 
the   perfon   of    le    Kain  *.     His    ignoble 
ftature  and  vulgar  features  were  forgotten ; 
he  became  elevated  and  ennobled  :  Le  Kain 
difappeared,  and  his  mind  gave  to  his  ex 
terior  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  hero. 
It  was  on  reflecting  upon  the  creative  power 
of  the  paffions  that  a  lady,  to  whom  fome 
pf  her  friends  expreffed  their  furprife  at 

*  A  celebrated  a&or, 

the 
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the  lover  fhe   had  chofen,    returned   for 
anfwer  :  has  he  ever  loved  you  ? 

A  man,  in  whom  a  certain  degree  of 
wit  is  never  difcovered,  except  by  the  aid 
of  ftimulating  paffions,  has  not  effentially 
that  gift  from  nature. 

It  may,  I  believe,  be  eftablifhed  as  a 
principle  of  judging,  that  a  man  of  fuperior 
wit  has  no  need  of  the  paffions  to  difplay 
it ;  that  they  are  neceflary  to  them  of  a 
fecondary  order,  and  that  flupidity  is  ap 
plicable  to  him,  from  whom,  even  with 
thefe  aids,  no  fpark  of  wit  was  ever  known 
to  proceed. 

There  muft,  in  the  prefentage,  be  many 
errors  in  judgment  upon  Wit,  becaufe  the 
language  of  men  of  fenfe,  and  that  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  is  more  generally  ac 
quired  ;  confequently,  it  is  more  eafy  to 
deceive.  Riches  and  magnificence  are  not 
reprefented  by  a  gaudy  drefs,  although  it 
be  illufive  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 


At 
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At  prefent  it  is  eafy  to  write  upon  moft 
fubje£ts.  The  inftigation  of  knowledge, 
the  innumerable  writings,  journals,  com 
mentaries  upon  great  writers,  extracts  and 
critical  difTertations,  form  a  general  dic 
tionary  of  ideas,  refults  and  judgments, 
wherein  every  author  finds  an  aflbrtment, 
and  the  matter  of  a  work,  by  mutilating, 
difuniting  and  mingling.  Without  Wit, 
a  book  may  be  produced  upon  adminiftra- 
tion  or  morality,  and  one  who  is  not  a 
poet  may  write  verfes,  couplets  or  come 
dies.  Every  body,  in  matter  of  Wit,  feems 
now  to  have  the  neceflary,  but  few  are 
thus  blefled  with  opulence. 

It  is  by  the  effe6t  of  this  increafe  of 
knowledge  that  one  author,  without  the 
leaft  tinge  of  geometry,  may  write  the 
eulogium  of  Newton  or  Defcartes,  and 
analize  their  works ;  that  another,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  military  art,  may  compofe 
that  of  Turenne  or  the  Marfhal  Saxe,  and 
in  fome  meafure  appreciate  their  ^merit, 
and  pronounce  upon  their  faults. 
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In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  (the  age  of 
the  grcateft  talents)  Bernouilly  alone  would 
have  written  the  eulogium  of  Defcartes, 
Puifegur  or  Feuquieres  that  of  a  general. 
BofTuet  and  Flefchier  celebrated  Turenne 
and  Conde;  but  they  did  nothing  more 
than  feize  and  trace  the  principal  parts  of 
their  character ;  they  fpoke  neither  of 
their  campaigns,  nor  talents  as  profeffional 
men.  At  prefent  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
writing  upon  painting,  architecture,  and 
mufic,  without  having  the  firft  notions 
of  thefe  arts. 

Talents  depend,  more  than  it  is  gene 
rally  believed,  upon  circumftances,  becaufe 
thefe  determine  the  degree  to  which  they 
foar.  Had  Fenelon  not  been  preceptor 
to  the  duke  of  Bourgoyne,  he  would  not 
have  compofed  a  work  of  fentiment  and 
imagination,  and  to  this  book  only  he 
owes  his  reputation.  A  ridiculous  adven 
ture  furnifhed  Piron  with  the  rich  and  comic 
fubje£t  of  la  Metromanie ;  without  this 
event  he  would  have  been  in  the  clafs  of 
middling  authors.  If  Fontenelle  had  died 

at 
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at  the  age  of  forty,  known  by  the  Letters 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Her,  his  eclogues  or 
the  reign  of  affeftation,  and  his  operas, 
he  would  not  have  been  equal  to  Dorat. 
Determined  to  another  effay,  after  having 
feveral  times  turned  his  attention  towards 
obje6ts  proper  for  his  genius,  he  became 
the  luminary  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 


OF  TALENTS  POU  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

A  VERY  moderate  portion  of  Wit  is 
fufficient  to  infure  fuccefs  in  public  affairs. 
The  principal  fun6lions  of  men  in  place 
confift  in  deciding  upon  queftions  already 
a  thoufand  times  refolved.  A  certain 
aftivity  neceffary  to  a  prompt  execution ; 
a  facility  in  feizing  details  familiar  by  ha 
bitude  ;  the  text  of  a  few  regulations  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind ;  a  knowledge  of  prefcribed 
forms  and  cuftoms,  which  have  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  are  all  that  are  requifite. 
Knowledge  and  afliftance  are  poured  on 

from 
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from  every  quarter  to  a  man  in  place,  and 
the  meafure  of  them  is  in  proportion  to 
his  elevation.     Affairs  are   previoufly  ex 
amined  and  difcuffed.     They  are  not  laid 
before  him  until  they  have  in  fome  mea 
fure  been    fifted,    cleared,    and   put  into 
fuch  a  point  of  view,  that,  unlefs  he  be 
ftupid,  the  decifion  meets  his  eye.     A  man 
endowed  with  a  middling  underftanding, 
and  who    has    memory   and    application, 
may  acquire  a  great  reputation,  efpecially 
if  his   phyfiognomy   be    fenfible,    or   one 
which    commands    refpecSt.      Experience, 
moreover,   teaches  us,  that  for  the  mofl 
part  fuccefs  is  more  due  to  the  character 
than    the   genius    of    the  man  in  place. 
Thefe  are  confounded,  becaufe  to  give  an 
idea  of  merit,  it  is  fufficient  that  the  end 
propofed  be  attained.     The  extent  of  the 
means  are   alfo  prefumed  upon  from  the 
importance    of   the    obje6l :    A6lors    are 
judged  by  the  theatre  on  which  they  re- 
prefent.    By  a  confequence  of  this  manner 
of  judging,  we  are  difpofed  to  refufe  the 
qualities  of  the   mind  to  him   whom  we 
find    unequal    to  his    fituation   and  the 

chara&er 
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character  afligned  him.  When  we  think 
of  the  weak  and  indolent  Gafton,  we  feldom 
recolle£t  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  eloquence.  But  for  the  elevation  of 
genius,  the  flatefman  muft  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  man  fit  for  bufmefs.  In  every  age 
the  firft  will  always  be  a  man  fuperior  and 
rarely  met  with.  The  fphere  of  his  talents 
and  genius  is  immenfe  ;  that  of  the  latter 
is  narrow  and  circumfcribed.  One  deter 
mines  himfelf  by  the  moft  profound  me 
ditations,  and  not  unfrequently  by  inftan- 
tancous  perception  which  borders  upon 
infpiration ;  the  other  ever  continues  in  a 
beaten  track,  and  knows  nothing  but  the 
pofitive  ;  memory  to  him  is  more  neceflary 
than  ideas.  If  a  queftion  of  morality  be 
put  to  a  man  of  bufmefs  he  becomes  dif- 
concerted,  having  no  guide,  and  wanders 
in  darknefs,  or  hides  his  incapacity  under 
the  appearance  of  difdain.  Morality  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fource  of  knowledge  to 
the  ftatefman  and  politician,  as  well  as  to 
the  philofopher. 

It  is  upon  the  wit  of  men  of  the  world 
C  tha 
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that  the  moft  falfe  judgments  are  formed. 
Some  men  are  boafted  of,  and  exalted  in 
public,  who,  reduced  to  their  juft  value, 
appear  to  be  unworthy  of  the  leafl  con- 
fideration*  even  from  the  moft  common 
clafles.  Fatigued  by  extravagant  or  ill- 
founded  praifes,  difgufted  with  certain 
perfons,  againft  whom  it  would  be  dan 
gerous  to  declare  openly,  a  man  of  fenfe 
feels  an  inclination  to  fay  to  the  winds, 
He  has  the  ears  of  an  afs. 


OF  THE  WIT  OF  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD, 

THE  reputation  of  men  of  the  world, 
who  continually  attempt  Wit,  is  frequently 
equivocal.  In  the  firft  place,  every  thing 
may  be  learned,  and  in  every  age  there  is 
a  degree  of  ability,  common  to  all,  by  means 
of  a  little  application.  Secondly,  rank 
and  fortune  previoufly  infure  a  great 
number  of  fuffrages.  The  lord,  the  man 
of  fortune,  who  have  a  tafte  for  letters, 
have^  no  rivals  among  their  equals :  thefe, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  are  flattered  by  finding 
talents  in  their  order  ;  they  are  perfuaded, 
that  if  they  took  pains  mofl:  of  them 
would  be  diftinguiflied  for  their  Wit,  like 
thofe  who  are  devoted  to  fludy  and  litera 
ture,  and  who  make  them  their  profeffion. 
Men  of  letters,  on  their  part,  fee  without 
envy,  talents,  of  which  they  know  the 
mediocrity.  The  verfes  of  the  mod  infig- 
nificant  author,  would  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  the  reputation  of  a  man  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  birth,  employment,  OL" 
fortune. 

The  prefent  age  is  that  of  pretenfion. 
and  petty  talents,  becaufe  a  man  may  com- 
pofe  himfelf  a  fund  of  Wit  with  the 
fame  facility  as  he  does  a  library  or  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory. 

It  is  the  fpirit  of  the  age,  and  not  that 
of  the  writer,  which  is  found  in  feveral 
works. 

A  man  of  the  world  catches  fonie  light 

(hades  of  fociety,  he  thinks  he  has  matter 

C  2  for 
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for  a  piece,  and  writes  a  comedy.  His 
friends  are  in  ecftafy  at  his  fine  penetra 
tion,  and  what  is  called  the  ton.  All  his 
merit  confifts  in  having  employed  the  jar 
gon  of  a  certain  clafs,  and  in  having 
feized  common  occurrences  within  his 
reach,  which  are  uninterefting  except  to 
a  few  perfons,  and  wholly  relate  to  par- 
ticular  circumftances.  The  art  of  thefe 
defigns  betrays  mediocrity  as  much  as 
it  infures  a  momentary  fuccefs.  To  inforce 
what  I  have  juft  faid,  I  will  obferve,  that 
we  fee  amateurs  write  comedies  for  private 
fociety,  which,  according  to  the  fplendor 
or  mode  of  thofe  of  whom  it  is  compofed, 
have  an  ephemeral  fuccefs ;  but  none  of 
thefe  authors  afcend  to  tragedy.  A  know 
ledge  of  the  world,  of  the  reigning  tonf 
and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  day,  all  thefe 
paffing  fliades,  which  are  fenfible  to  the 
eyes  of  every  body,  which  may  be  caught 
by  the  moft  moderate  writer,  would  be 
of  no  ufe  in  making  heroes  a6l  and  fpeak, 
nor  ur  touching  the  heart,  elevating  the 
mind,  and  charming  the  ear. 

Women 
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Women  have  ftill  a  greater  facility  in 
cftablifhing  themfelves  a  reputation — they 
always  prefide,  and  are  hearkened  to  with 
pleafure  and  attention.  They  can  at  will 
change  the  converfation  or  lead  it  to  a 
fubje6t  familiar  to  them  ;  "perhaps  to  what 
they  have  read  in  the  morning."  Men, 
far  from  being  jealous  of  their  fuccefs, 
favour  them  to  a  high  degree ;  they  are 
difpofed  to  difcover  delicate  wit  in  their 
moft  fimple  expreffions,  and  give  them 
credit  for  the  moft  fuperficial  knowledge. 
If  to  this  facility,  which  women  have  to 
excite  attention,  there  be  joined  the  em 
pire  of  a  fupper,  a  name,  riches,  credit, 
beauty,  a  goffip  may  eafily  be  ranked  with 
a  la  Fayette  and  a  Sevigny.  Her  reputation 
once  eftablifhed,  who  dare  attack  it.  So 
ciety  in  general  would  rife  up  againft  the 
audacious  being  who  fhould  attempt  to 
deftroy  an  idol,  perhaps  already  confe- 
crated  by  a  whole  generation. 

The  fame  of  MONTESQUIEU  and  VOL 
TAIRE  is  particular  to  themfelves  :  they 
created  the  wit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
C  lived.- 
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lived.  There  are  undoubtedly  writers  among 
the  ancients  whofe  wit  and  talents  were 
equal  to  theirs,  but  none  who  in  politics 
and  morals  made  fo  aftoniihing a  revolution, 
who  had  the  fame  influence  upon  the  minds 
and  morals  of  every  clafs  of  fociety.  The 
fentiments  and  opinions  of  Montefquieu 
and  Voltaire  extend  to  all  the  objects  which 
intereft  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 

In  every  work  and  converfation  there  is 
fomething  either  in  the  thoughts  or  man 
ner  of  rendering  them,  which  difcovers 
the  reading  of  thefe  two  great  authors. 
The  knowledge  which  they  have  fpread 
contributes  to  people  the  world  with  half 
learned  men,  becaufe  they  have  rendered 
new  and  interefting  ideas  in  fuch  a  man 
ner  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  com 
mon  capacity.  Some  think  they  take  from 
their  own  ftores  that  which  they  owe  to 
the  general  mafs  of  riches.  A  few  maxims 
from  Montefquieu  are  fufficient  to  com- 
pofe  a  work  upon  governments ;  his 
thoughts  are  like  gold,  of  which  a  little 
quantity  ferves  to  gild  a  great  extent. 

Others 
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Others  think  themfelves  philofophers  when 
they  have  mingled  a  few  of  Voltaire's  ideas 
with  their  own,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
feize  his  manner  and  purfue  the  path  he 
has  opened. 


OF    CONVERSATION. 

THE  wit  of  converfatipn  is  another 
fource  of  error ;  the  number  of  admiffible 
ideas  is  circumlcribed  ;  it  is  more  exer- 
cifed  upon  perfons  than  upon  things.,, 
Perfons  muft  be  delicately  treated,  and 
reafonings  upon  a  fubje£t  would  be  fa 
tiguing.  The  man  of  the  world  muft 
therefore  create  himfelf  an  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  without  faying  any  thing.  Ton,  man 
ner,  levity,  infure  his  fuccefs  ;  he  is  per 
mitted  to  be  ingenious  but  never  profound. 
Imagination  feems  to  be  the  kind  of  Wit 
which  muft  beft  fucceed  in  the  world,  be- 
caufe  it  multiplies  the  terms  of  expreflion 
whereby  the  fame  things  are  varioufly  and 
more  or  lefs  fatirically  rendered.  A  fmall 
C  4  fund 
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fund  of  ideas  is  fufficient  to  fucceed  in  the 
world  ;  it  is  neceflary  even  that  it  fhould 
not  be  too  confiderable  ;  the  fucceffes  of 
the  man  of  the  world  confift  rather  in  what 
he  has  not  than  in  that  which  he  pof- 
fefles.  I  have  feen  men  whom  I  thought 
amiable  or  fenfible  becaufe  their  company 
was  fought  after  :  I  afked  in  what  ttheir 
merit  confided  ?  They  are  fure  in  fociety, 
was  the  anfwer  I  received. — The  walls  are 
(till  more  fo. 

A  man  who  is  quoted  and  carefled  in 
fociety  ought  not  to  fwell  with  prefump- 
tion.  Had  he  a  greater  portion  of  Wit, 
were  he  endowed  with  a  ftrong  imagina 
tion,  and  had  a  decided  chara6ler,  he 
would  not  be  fo  well  received. 

This  amiable  man,  who  knows  a  few 
ftories,  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  patri 
mony,  and  who  poffefles  the  fole  right 
of  relating  them  ; — who  has  a  perfe6l 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  conventions 
of  fociety,  and  delicately  ridicules  thofe 
who,  from  contempt  or  ignorance,  negle6t 

them— 
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them, — this  man,  who  thinks  himfelf  fu- 
perior  to  others,  is  infipid  in  a  tete  a  t(te^ 
and  reduced  to  an  ignorant  filence  in  the 
conversation  of  men  of  wit  or  information ; 
for  which  re&fon  he  finds  them  tirefome 
pedants,  and,  according  to  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  fools,  calls  them  metaphy- 
ficians. 

Wit  in  converfation  is  merely  relative, 
and  when  one  man  fpeaks  favourably  of 
another  of  the  fame  fociety,  it  frequently 
happens  that  all  to  be  inferred  from  it  is, 
that  the  latter  has  more  wit  than  the 
former. 

Men  of  genius  have  feldom  had  an  ad- 
vantage  in  converfation  before  they  have 
been  announced  as  fuch  :  they  produce  no 
effe<5t  without  being  preceded  by  their  re 
putation.  They  are  then  permitted  to 
have  the  common  circle  of  ideas  becaufe 
of  the  rarity,  and  that  their  hearers  may 
fay  they  underftood  them.  The  felf-love 
of  thefe  is  interefted  in  giving  to  them,  for 
foine  time,  a  favourable  attention;  but 

their 
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their  converfation,  were  it  daily,  would  be 
too  ftrong  a  food  for  the  mind. 

Mofl  of  thofe,  who  in  fociety  are  com 
prehended  under  the  vague  denomination 
cf  men  of  wit,  have  fewer  rights  than 
pretentious. 

An  amiable  man  in  fociety,  if  it  be  of 
the  firft  rank ;  he  who  has  fome  talents 
for  bufinefs ;  he  who  carefully  preferves  a 
few  verfes  in  his  pocket-book,  and  art- 
felly  recites  them  to  a  well-difpofed  au 
dience;  he  who  has  written  one  fong  in 
his  life,  or  a  little  clofet-piece,  which  is 
IKV  more  than  the  recital  of  fome  intrigue 
of  fociety ;  he  who  underftands  Englilh, 
ami  has  been  in  England,  who  talks  of 
gardens  and  greenfward,  who  faysy?/^in- 
ftead  oHJituatlon^  and  that  a  thing  is  forcibly 
fronouncedmft:£z.&  of  expttjfed,  who  employs 
the  words  data  and  mafs,  who  fays  un  fairs 
large*  ou  mefqum,  who  is  the  humble  fer- 

Thofe  to  whom  the  French  language  is  familiar, 
will  feel  the  fatrie  conveyed  by  this  expreflion,  but  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  tranilatian  of  it. 

vant 
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vant  of  a  woman  of  confideration,  the 
friend  of  a  celebrated  author,  the  lover  of 
a  female  wit — he  who  gives  dinners  to  men 
of  letters,  who  knows  by  heart  a  few 
verfes  of  a  work  not  yet  printed ; — all  thefe 
believe  themfelves  to  be  men  of  wit,  and 
gain  the  reputation  of  it  if  they  fcave  but 
the  leaft  accefs  to  fociety. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  judge 
of  wit  and  talents.  He  who  attempts  it 
ought  to  be  liberally  endowed  with  both, 
and  men  of  the  greateft  genius  are  not  al- 

o  o 

ways  they  who  judge  the  mod  infallibly. 
It  is  commonly  faid,  that  they  have  the 
talent  of  extracting  wit  from  thofe  who 
feem  to  have  the  leaft  of  it.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  reafon.  The  more  a  man  is  ele 
vated,  and  the  fewer  are  his  efforts  to  be 
come  fo,  the  more  he  thinks  it  natural 
that  others  fliould  be  equal  to  himfelf. 
When  a  man  of  mediocrity  repeats  an 
axiom,  a  refult  which  proceeds  from  me 
mory  ©nly,  the  man  of  genius  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  has  ufed  .the  neceffary 
means  to  difcover  that  truth  :  incapable  of 

appro* 
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appropriating  to  himfelf  the  ideas  of  others, 
he  eafily  believes  that  all  men  think  for 
themfelves.  Who  then  are  they,  from  whofc 
judgment  lies  no  appeal  ?  The  public  only, 
It  will  be  anfwered.  It  is  the  many-headed 
xnonfter :  what  efcapes  one  meets  the  eyes  of 
another  ;  each  examines  a  part,  and  the  re- 
fult  from  the  oppofition  of  opinions,  forms 
a  judgment  not  to  be  excepted  againfh 

i 

There  is  a  tribunal,  of  which  the  judg* 

ments  are  more  fpeedy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  as  unexceptionable  as  that  of  the 
public — the  tribunal  of  fools.  They  have 
a  manner  which  approaches  divination  of 
clifcovering  or  rather  feeling  wit.  The  firft 
homage  which  a  man  of  fuperior  under- 
Handing  receives,  is  the  hatred  of  fools  : 
they  haften  to  pronounce  a  rigorous  fentence 
againft  thofe,  who  by  their  wit  and  talents, 
are  elevated  above  them.  Their  weak 
eyes  difcover  light  by  the  pain  it  gives 
them.  Fools  are  fooner  informed  by 
their  fears  than  others  by  their  difcern- 
inent. 


Let 
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Let  us,  in  this  refpedl,  admire  that  Pro 
vidence  which  inftinftively  inclines  men 
to  put  at  a  diftance  that  which  is  offenfive. 
The  republic  of  fools,  after  the  example 
of  one  of  the  ancients,  always  advifes  the 
heads  of  flirubs  and  flowers,  which  ex 
ceed  the  common  height,  to  be  cut  ofE 
Fools  rnuft  triumph  ;  they  hold  together ; 
they  form  a  corps,  and  have  a  language 
particular  to  themfelves.  "  He  is  adan- 
"  gerous,  an  extraordinary  man  ;  a  man  of 
"  fy Items  ;  a  metaphyfician  ;  a  madman/* 
Thefe  are  the  words  confecrated  by  fools, 
to  defcribe  a  man  of  fuperior  underHand- 


OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  WIT. 

IN  refle&ing  upon  the  Progrefs  of  Wit 
and  Knowledge,  upon  their  general  diftri- 
bution,  and  upon  the  immenfe  number  of 
works  of  every  kind,  it  feems  that  the  time 

will 
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will  come  when  it  will  be  as  impoffible  a$ 
it  would  be  ufelefs  to  pofTefs  wit  and  ta 
lents.  The  extent  of  thought  will  be  like 
a  vaft  country,  the  mafs  of  which  will  be 
traced  upon  a  great  fcale,  and  whofe 
fmalleft  parts  will  be  known.  Montaigne,  la 
Rochefoucault,  la  Bruyere,  Duclos,  Ri>- 
chardfon,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  philofo- 
phical  romances,  have  greatly  advanced 
difcoveries  in  morality.  When  philofo- 
phers  fhall  have  thrown  more  lights  upon 
this  fubje£t,  and  when  the  fmalleft  recefles 

of  felf-love  fhall  be  known when  all 

the  feeming  contradiftions  of  man  fhall  be 
explained,  and  dramatic  authors  fhall  have 
put  into  a&ion,  and  expofed  to  view,  that 
which  is  now  in  maxims — when  the  fymp- 
toms,  the  pantomime  of  the  paffions,  fhall 
be  indicated  and  known,  their  accents 
noted,  and  their  jefts  delineated ;  man 
thus  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  all  will  be 
like  a  clock  without  a  cafe,  in  which  the 
fprings  are  expofed  to  view,  and  the  move 
ments  followed  by  the  eye. 

Every  thing  will  then  be  reduced  to 

axioms 
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axioms  and  unvaried  maxims ;  none  will 
efcape  general  penetration.  The  truth  and 
falfehood  of  fentiment  will  be  known  by 
figns  formerly  imperceptible,  and  which 
exercifed  all  the  fagacity  of  the  obferver. 
A  woman  will  know  to  a  certainty  if  ihe 
beloved,  and  to  what  degree,  by  him  who 
profeffes  afte£lion  for  her ;  there  will  ap 
pear  infallible  fymptoms  by  which  it  will 
bedifcovered,  if  the  attachment  proceeds 
from  an  imagination  exalted,  or  vanity 
flattered  ; — whether  her  lover  follows  the 
impulfion  of  his  feelings  only,  or  yields  to 
a  real  paffion. 

Every  kind  of  wit  will  be  known  ;  there 
will  be  thermometers  to  indicate  and  fix 
its  degrees.  It  will  be  proved,  that  wit  of 
a  certain  kind  is  incompatible  with  that 
of  any  other ;  what  belongs  to  chara6ler 
and  what  to  wit  will  be  diftinguifhed  and 
affigned.  By  certain  chara6leriftics  and 
manoeuvres,  it  will  be  previoufly  known 
that  a  man  will  become  a  great  minifter 
or  a  great  general.  Every  phyfiognomy 
fubmitted  to  certain  rules,  and  a  prompt 

and 
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and  certain  judgment  will  no  longer  com* 
mand  unmerited  refpeft. 

At  this  epocha,  no  more  books  will  be 
written ;  every  mind  will  be  fatiated.  What 
works  could  authors  compofe  ?  The  field 
of  politics  and  morals  will  be  entirely 
cleared,  and  every  thing  comic  or  tragic 
exhaufted  and  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  imagined,  tTiat  at  this  time  of 
general  knowledge  and  fatiety,  converfation 
will  be  very  languiihing.  Every  thought 
will  be  reduced  to  a  proverb  or  a  fentence  : 
— there  will  be  thoughts  upon  every  fub- 
je£t,  and  education  will  probably  confift 
in  inculcating  three  or  four  volumes  of 
proverbs.  It  will  be  fo  eafy  to  compofe 
verfes,  that  the  talent  of  writing  them 
will  be  no  longer  a  merit ;  they  will  be 
centos  and  hemifliches  taken  from  every 
known  work. — Will  adminiftration  offer  a 
great  career  to  the  mind  ?  I  think  not. 
Its  fphere  is  narrower  than  it  is  generally 
imagined  ;  its  principles  are  known,  and 
morality  only  prevents  the  application  of 

them; 
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them ;  the  minifter  is  embarrafled  by  an 
afTemblage  of  contradiftions ;  governments 
wifh  the  people  to  be  happy,  and  endea 
vour  to  fimplify  the  fyftem  of  imports  ; 
the  word  beneficence  is  in  every  mouth  ; 
but  ancient  abufes,  the  delirium  of  war, 
the  blindnefs  of  pra6lice,  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  force  fuch  demands  upon 
the  people  as  they  cannot  with  facility 
anfwer. 

Let  impofls  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  power  of  thofe  on  whom  they  fall, 
and  from  that  moment  the  wifeft  end  of 
the  ceconomical  fcience  will  be  attained. 
Deftruftive  impofitions  will  be  fuppreffed, 
a  proportionable  tribute  eftabliihed,  and 
commerce  free  and  flourifhing.  Monarchs 
wifh  for  a  great  commerce,  yet  they  fol 
low  it  through  all  its  degrees  to  load  it 
with  {hackles  :  this  is  like  de firing  a  man 
to  dance,  and  obliging  him  to  do  it  in 
leaden  fhoes.  In  following  the  fimple 
method  I  have  juft  pointed  out,  which 
leaves  nothing  for  the  mind-to  employ  itfelf 
upon,  and  requires  no  great  combinations, 

D  morals 
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morals  will  be  re-eftablilhed,  and  luxury 
deftroyed ; — the  people  will  be  at  their 
eafe,  and  their  capital  no  longer  mon- 
ftroufly  dilproportioned — every  thing  will 
be  in  order. 

When  three  or  four  bankruptcies  fhall 
have  proved  to  nations  the  inconvenience 
of  forced  credit ;  when  men,  informed  by 
experience,  fliall  be  able  to  forefee  the 
epocha  when  it  will  be  dangerous  to  lend, 
governments  will  be  under  the  neceffity 
of  fetting  bounds  to  their  expences,  and 

war  will  become   lefs   frequent a  long 

peace  will  then  give  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happinefs  which  is  found  in  apathy. 

What  refource  therefore  will  be  left  to 
the  human  mind,  agitated  by  its  own 
energy,  whereby  it  may  manifeft  itfelf  ? 
Will  it  be  found  in  eloquence  ?  This  is 
banifhed  from  monarchies,  and  figure, 
metaphor  and  great  emotions  will  be  in 
dicated  by  rules.  Education  will  accele 
rate  this  progrefs.  When  a  judicious  and 
fenfible  plan,  appropriated  to  our  manners, 

fhall 
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fliall  be  fubflituted  to  prevent  forms,  the 
fciences  only  will  ferve  as  aliment  to  the 
mind  ;  but  general  inadlivity  will  not  per- 
mit  a  great  application. 

In  this  ftate  of  languor,  wherein  men. 
will  be  led  by  the  courfe  of  things,  there 
will,  perhaps,  be  no  other  refource,  in  ten 
or  twelve  generations,  than  that  of  a 
deluge  to  overwhelm  all  in  a  ftate  of  igno 
rance.  Then  a  new  race  of  men  will 
begin  to  defcribe  the  fame  circle,  upon 
which  we,  perhaps,  are  already  farther  ad 
vanced  than  we  imagine. 

The  mind,  like  the  body,  extends  and 
fortifies  itfelf,  and  is  weakened  or  de- 
ftroyed  for  want  of  aliment. 

It  is  common  enough  to  fee  perfons 
who,  in  their  youth,  have  had  the  repu 
tation  of  men  of  wit,  which  they  cannot 
fupport  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  vivacity 
of  early  years,  the  ardour  of  the  paflions, 
the  novelty  of  objefts,  the  air  of  gaiety 
with  which  they  are  embellifhed,  the  tafte 
D  2  and 
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and  fafhion  of  the  moment,  all  thefe 
in  their  youth  gave  a  fpring  to  their  fa 
culties.  Whilft  young  men,  they  were 
interefled  and  animated ;  they  thought ; 
they  felt;  but  when  they  became  fami 
liarized  to  objefts,  and  were  no  longer 
heated  by  the  pafiions,  the  vivacity  of 
their  fentiments  diminilhed ;  their  mind, 
for  want  of  exercife,  became  languid,  and 
was  confined  to  a  very  few  thoughts  and 
expreflions.  They  loft  all  their  merit  in 
the  firft  revolution  of  tafte  and  fafhion. 

The  pafiions  have  but  a  time.  It  is  the 
habitude  of  reflection,  the  fciences,  litera 
ture,  or  'public  bufinefs,  which  nourifh 
and  fortify  the  mind  and  prolong  its  du 
ration. 

Women  experience  this  viciffitude  in  a 
more  fenfible  manner.  Their  agreeablenefs 
of  figure,  and  the  defires  of  men  create 
an  illuilon  in  female  minds.  The  ravages 
of  a  few  years  acSl  equally  upon  the  charms 
of  their  mind  and  perfon.  For  the  former, 
they  have  no  other  aliment,  no  other  re- 

fource 
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fource  than  the  belles  lettres,  which,  to  a 
woman  diffipated  in  her  youth,  are  but 
feeble  fuccours,  or  perhaps  devotional  in 
trigues,  which  are  foon  out  of  fafhion  ;  or 
thofe  of  public  affairs,  and  thefe,  in  many 
refpe6ls,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  moft 
women. 

In  proportion  as  a  perfon  poifefies  a  great 
er  fund  of  real  property,  he  has  lefs  need  of 
fpecie  ;  fo  in  proportion  as  he  has  a  greater 
degree  of  conception,  knowledge  is  lefs 
eflential  to  him. 

The  mind  which  is  not  warmed  by  the 
foul,  and  elevated  by  its  emotions,  may  be 
fubtle  and  fagacious,  but  it  never  attains 
the  elevation  of  genius.  Like  a  weak 
flame,  it  fpreads  light  without  communi 
cating  warmth.  It  may  ferve  to  dire6t 
mankind,  but  alone  it  never  gains  them 
over  by  irrefiftible  perfuafion :  the  foul 
only  can  a6t  on  kindred  fouls  *.  There 
D  3  are 

*  The  reader  may,  if  he  plcafes,  confult  Mr. 
£,ocke  and  Lord  Bacon,  M.  Meillan  feems  to  have 

read 
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are  perfons  who  obtain  from  the  public  a 
momentary  reputation  of  wit,  but  to  whom 
men  of  information  refufe  their  fuffrages. 
Others  found  a  lefs  brilliant  one,  but 
equally  temporary,  upon  the  opinion  of 
connoiffeurs. 

Suppofe  a  man  to  have  a  great  falfe  dia 
mond  ;  it  dazzles  the  multitude,  who  pay 
but  little  attention  to  a  precious  ftone  of 
a  lefler  fize  :  lapidaries  only  can  appre 
ciate  its  value, 

It  is  common  enough  to  hear  wit  and 
good  fenfe  diftinguiihed,  and  one  boafled 
of  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  Men  of 
mediocrity  excel  in  the  art  of  difcover-* 
ing  the  faults  of  men  of  wit,  and  they 
have  their  reafons  for  giving  every  pre 
ference  to  what  they  call  good  fenfe.  But 


read  them  both.  The  mind,  mcns,  a  thinking  intelli 
gent  being,  is  cultivated  by  logic  and  ethics  ;  fee  Mr. 
Locke.  The  foul,  animfi,  according  to  philofophers, 
is  a  fpiritual  fubflance,  which  animates  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  ;  fee  Lord  Bacon.  T. 

do 
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do  they  underftand  what  they  fay  ?  This  is 
doubtful.  A  vigorous  courfer,  which  im- 
petuoufly  fprings  into  a  great  plain,  and 
with  a  nimble  leap  clears  the  wideft  ditches, 
fometimes  {tumbles,  whilft  a  horfe  not  half 
fo  ftrong,  with  fure  and-eafy  fteps,  runs 
over  a  little  fpace? 


•Or    GOOD    SENSE. 


GOOD  Senfe  is  a  feeble  light  which 
illumines  a  confined  horizon,  and  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  condu6t  him  fafely  whofe  view  is 
not  extended  beyond  it. 

When  we  are  old,  we  fhorten  our  days 
by  tailing  the  pleafures  of  youth — this  is 
the  language  of  good  fenfe. 

"  Old  age  is  a  tyrant,   which  forbids, 
D  4  under 
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"  under  pain  of  death,   the  pleafures  of 
"  youth— this  the  expreffion  of  wit*.'* 

A  man's  having  fome  knowledge  of  things, 
foreign  to  his  profeffion,  is  frequently  fuf- 
ficient  to  gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  wit,  and  the  degree  of  it  is  almoft  in 
proportion  to  his  rank  and  fortune.  It  is 
thus  that  in  academies  a  man  of  the  world 
is  received  without  much  difficulty,  and 
yet  he  makes  one  among  men  of  both 

wit  and  talents. 

• 

ORONTE  has  all  his  life  wifhed  to  have 
wit,  and  has  fpared  neither  care  nor  pains 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  it.     From  his 
youth  he    connefted   himfelf  with  ency- 
clopedifls  and  politicians,    to  be  counted 
one  among   them,  *  to   fupport  his    repu 
tation  by  theirs,    and  eftabliih  himfelf  a 
wit  in  their  retinue.     A  penfion  upon  the 
Mercury  becomes  vacant,  a  place  in  the 
Academy  is  to  be  filled  up.     ORONTE  in 
trigues  and  cabals  in  favour  of  fome  one  5 

*  La  Rochefoucault* 
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^11  men  of  letters,  and   thofe  who  have 
pretenfions   to  wit,  are  within   his  juiif- 
di6tion  •  his  name  muft  figure  with  every 
event  interefting  to  literature,     Affiduous 
in  the    rendezvous    of  wit,    he  prefents 
ftrangers  there,  and  makes  his  colledtion, 
that  he  may  fhine  in  other  circles  an  1  dif- 
play  his  parts  to  women.  ORONTE  has  made 
three  pilgrimages  to   Ferney,    and   {hews 
flattering  letters  which  he  received  from 
the  Patriarch  of  literature.  He  underftands 
Greek  and  Latin;  fpeaks  Englifli,  has  tra 
velled  in  England,  and  is  in  ecftafy  when 
he  talks  of  the  verdure  of  Britiih  trees  and 
meadows.     He  has  attended  at  a  courfe  of 
leflures  upon  chymiflry,  anatomy,  archi 
tecture,    mufic,    and  painting. — Without 
being  of  the  military  profeffion,  he  fpeaks 
with  aflurance  of  war  and  tactics,     What 
do  I  fay  ? — He  can  write  a  work  upon  the 
fciences,  upon  political  ceconomy,  which 
will  contain  what  every  body  knows,  and 
he  only  will  believe  he  has  written  fome- 
thing  new.     ORONTE  is  the  friend  of  the 
author  in  faftiion  ;  it  is  he  to  whom  appli- 
pation  is  made  to  obtain  a  firft  reading. 

His 
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His  converfation  is  full  of  new  expreffions  ; 
and,  according  to  the  reigning  ton,  he  is 
gay,  fufceptible,  a  teller  of  idle  ftories, 
the  man  of  pleafantry,  the  politician  or 
the  philofopher;  but  all  thefe  without 
any  thing  natural,  without  animation, 
agreeablenefs,  or  depth  of  penetration. 
Thirty  years  have  revolved  in  this  painful 
occupation.  What  ufelefs  cares,  ORONTE  ! 
I  have  never  heard  you  fpoken  of  as  a 
man  of  wit. 

One  fonnet  and  a  few  madrigals  were  for 
merly  fufficient  to  give  reputation  to  a 
poet.  At  prefent  the  author  of  a  dramatic 
piece,  which  has  had  fome  fuccefs,  is 
fcarcely  fpoken  of. 

Buffon  fays,  "  It  does  pot  occur  to  us 
"  that  the  afs  would  in  himfelf,  and  to 
"  our  eyes,  be  the  firfl,  the  fineft,  the 
"  beft  proportioned  and  moft  diftinguifhed 
"  of  all  animals,  if  we  had  never  feen  a 
"  horfe.  Inftead  of  his  being  the  firfl, 
"  he  is  thefecond,  and  for  this  only  rea* 

"  fon 
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"  fon  feems  to  be  nothing.     It  is  the  com- 
"  parifon  which  degrades  him  *." 

Many  eftimable  authors  of  the  prefent 
age  enjoy  but  a  middling  reputation.  They 
make  a  figure  in  libraries  only,  to  add  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  number,  and  are  lefs 
read  than  confulted.  The  reafon  of  the 
trifling  effeft  which  they  produce,  is  the 
fuperiority  of  feveral  writers  who  have 
eftimated  fame  at  too  high  a  price. 

The  prefent  century  has  produced  men 
of  the  greateft  genius  of  every  kind.  They 
have  fixed  the  degree  of  elevation  to  which 
wit  can  rife,  and  every  fpecies  of  it  which 
does  not  attain  this,  falls  into  obfcurity. 
To  produce  a  great  effect — wit,  fagacity, 
and  erudition  muft  now  be  added  to  the 
charms  of  ftyle.  The  profound  and  en 
lightened  Montefquieu,  who  treats  of  the 
moft  important  objefts,  would  not  have 
acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  had  not  he 
joined  to  the  intereft  of  the  fubje£t,  and 

*  JBufFon,  torn,  viii, 
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the  profundity  of  his  thoughts,  the  moft 
poignant  manner  of  exprefiion. 

Men  of  great  genius  have  fometimes 
been  the  dupes  of  reputations,  which,  in 
their  youth,  they  found  e'ftablifhed. 

"  I  have  read,"  fays  la  Bruyere,  "  Mai- 
"  herbe  and  Theophilus.  They  were  both 
44  acquainted  with  nature ;  with  this  dif- 
"  ference,  that  the  firft,  in  a  full  and  uni- 
"  form  ftyle,  fhews  at  the  fame  time  what 
"  is  the  fineft,  the  moft  noble,  the  fim- 
"  pieft  and  moft  natural  of  her  works ; 
46  he  has  given  of  them  both  the  hiftory 
"  and  painting.  The  other,  without 
"  choice  or  exadtitude,  in  a  free  and  un- 
"  equal  manner,  fometimes  charges  his 
46  defcriptions  and  dwells  upon  detail ;  he 
"  anatomifes.  At  others,  hediflembles  or 
"  exaggerates  ;  he  pafTes  over  reality  ia 
^  nature,  and  makes  it  a  romance. 

"  RONSARD  and  BALSAC  have  each  in 
*'  his  kind  good  and  bad  enough  to  form 
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4<  upon  their  model  great  men  both  in 
"  verfe  and  profe.'* 

"  I  know  not,"  continues  he,  "  if  it  will 
"  ever  be  poffible  to  introduce  into  letters 
"  more  wit,  invention,  agreeablenefs  and 
"  ftyle  than  we  find  in  thofe  of  Balzac 
««  and  Voiture." 

MALHERBE  has  preferved  his  reputation, 
but  not  becaufe,  as  la  Bruyere  obferves,  he 
was  acquainted  with  nature.  The  har 
mony  and  juftnefs  of  his  expreffions  have 
preferved  this  poet  to  pofterity.  Theophi- 
lus  is  not  read,  and  nothing  is  more  op- 
pofite  to  nature  than  the  affe£tation  of  his 
thoughts  and  ftyle. 

The  ftyle  of  Balzac  is  noble  and  har 
monious,  but  too  frequently  flighty  and 
emphatical. 

That  of  VOITURE  is  formal,  and  his 
thoughts  are  far  fetched ;  the  reputation 
he  enjoyed,  and  which  deceived  la  Bruyere, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  vicious  tafte 

of 
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of  the  age   in  which   he  lived,    and  the 
icarcity  of  diftinguilhed  writers. 

Who  can  read  without  difguft  the  poetry 
of  Saint  Evremont  ?  The  rank  and  ce 
lebrity  of  the  perfons  to  whom  his  pro 
ductions  were  addreffed,  undoubtedly  con 
tributed  to  his  fuccefs.  The  progrefs  in 
morals  and  politics  has  covered  with  ob- 
fcurity  his  diflfertations  upon  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Saint  Evremont  had  the 
wit  of  the  times,  which  refembles  that  of 
fociety,  and  has  but  a  momentary  fuccefs. 
He  had  no  talent  for  poetry,  nor  was  his 
wit  very  extenfive.  He  was  amiable,  cheer 
ful,  ingenious  and  gallant ;  the  fuccefs  of 
the  man  gave  reputation  to  the  author. 

Many  authors  fucceed  in  the  theatre  by 
happy  fituations,  the  pomp  of  ihew  and 
novelty  of  fubjeft,  but  are  entirely  unin- 
terefting  when  read  in  the  clofet.  Their 
verfes  are  either  rough  or  lingering,  their 
thoughts  common,  and  the  illufion  only 
of  the  ftage  can  fupport  their  pieces  in 
reprefentation.  They  believe  themfelves 

to 
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to  be  clafied  with  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Voltaire ;  whilft,  with  refpecSl  to  talent, 
they  bear  no  more  relation  to  thefe  cele 
brated  men  than  does  the  fcene  ihifter. 

The  very  few  authors  who  have  the  rare 
talent  of  writing,  who  join  harmony  of 
ftyle  to  force  of  thought,  always  fucceed 
upon  the  ftage,  although  the  ceconomy  of 
their  pieces  may  be  faulty.  Harmony  of 
ftyle,  added  to  thought  and  fentiment, 
charm  the  auditor  more  than  fituation, 
and  conceal  all  the  defefts  of  the  piece. 
The  firft  merit  of  every  writer  is  to  intereft 
the  reader.  How  few  authors  of  tragedy 
have  this  great  advantage ! 

The  wit  of  the  fixteenth  century  con- 
fifted  in  erudition.  It  feems  that  genius 
ftrove  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  maturity. 
Wit  fucceeded  erudition.  Great  talents 
were  afterwards  manifefted,  and  their  luflre 
continued  almoft  a  century.  The  ftate  of 
languor,  which  is  the  confequence  of  great 
efforts,  feems  to  characterize  the  prefcnt 
cpocha.  Men  of  genius  are  replaced  by 

literati  ; 
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literati ;  they  reafon  upon  works  of  the 
preceding  century,  range  them  in  claffes, 
and  write  upon  the  art  of  writing.  Many 
authors  are  capable  of  giving  lefTons,  yet 
there  are  but  few  who  can  prefent  models. 
The  principles  of  tafte  are  familiar,  and 
the  habitude  of  judging  has  quickened 
general  difcernment.  There  are  more  en 
lightened  judges,  more  well  informed 
readers,  and  fewer  men  of  talents,  Whilft 
a  man  is  young,  his  mind  is  productive,  but 
\tfhen  the  fenies  feel  the  impreffion  of  age, 
he  is  confined  to  reafoning  upon  the  paft. 
Such  are  the  flages  of  life,  and  fuch  feems 
to  have  been  the  progrefs  of  three  cen 
turies.  This  century  prefents  the  image  of 
old  age.  Impotence,  admiration  of  the 
paft,  felf-love,  which  is  the  effe<5t  of  age, 
and  the  infenfibility  of  a  heart  no  longer 
fufceptible  of  impreffion,  and,  finally,  an 
attachment  to  money,  feem  to  give  the 
fexagenary  character  of  the  times. 
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OF    THE    COURT. 

THERE  is  a  country  of  which  the  ex 
terior  feems  gay  and  animated,  where  an 
agreeable  and  fonorous  language  is  fpoken, 
but  which  frequently  exprefies  what  is  con 
trary  to  the  thought,  or  exprefles  nothing. 
Its  inhabitants  all  appear  to  be  employed, 
and  have  frequently  nothing  to  do.  They 
run  until  they  are  out  of  breath,  that 
they  may  have  no  longer  to  wait.  Many 
go  to  this  country  to  return  from  it,  fpeak 
of  it,  and  impofe  upon  others ;  wit  and 
genius  are  there  unneceflary  and  even  dan 
gerous.  Habitude  and  an  inftinft,  which 
is  dire6ted  by  vanity  and  intereft,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  the  adventurer  to  condu6l  him- 
felf  ably.  Patience  and  aflicluity  are  ab- 
iblutely  neceflary,  and  frequently  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  every  other  quality.  The 
mind  is  never  difturbed  by  ill  humour, 
and  difguft  and  marks  of  difdain  flide 
gently  over  the  foul  without  leaving  the 

E  leaft 
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lead  vifible  impreffion.     One  man  alone, 
the   univerfal    center    around   which    all 
move,  attra6ts  general  regard.     He  walks, 
and  every  body  is  in  motion  ;  he  flops,  and 
all  are  immoveable ;  he  is  melancholy,  and 
the  air  of  affli6lion  becomes  general ;    he 
laughs,  and  every  face  beams  with  cheerful- 
nefs.     This  man  is  worfhipped  like  a  di 
vinity,  and  taftes  not  the  pleafures  com 
mon  to  mankind.  He  is  a  ftranger  to  truth 
and  friendlhip.     He  can  form  no  idea  of 
his  olvn  merit  by  the    free   fuffrages    of 
thofe   who    furround    him.     Thefe  have 
greatnefs  of  foul,  morals,  vices  or  virtues 
according  to  his  pleafure.     This  country 
muft  not  be  loft  fight  of;  a  few  months 
abfence  conftitutes  you  a  ftranger.     The 
part  to  be  a<5led  there  changes  every  inftant ; 
the  prote£lor  and  protefted  are  found  in 
the  fame  perfon  ;    he  receives  vain  pro- 
mifes,  and  gives  others  as  vain  in  the  fame 
quarter  of  an  hour.     It  feems  that  no  body 
dies  in  this  country,  for  every  one  is  in- 
ftantly  forgotten  and  replaced  without  an 
appearance  of  the  leaft  change.     It  is  the 
abode  of  hope  and  envy.  Whilft  tormented 
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by  one  you  are  confoled  by  the  other> 
which  fills  your  imagination  with  agree 
able  chimeras.  Death  overtakes  the  inha 
bitants  in  the  midft  of  hopes,  which,  for 
twenty  years,  have  been  continually  de*- 
ceived  in  the  purfuit  of  projedls  whofo 
execution  would  require  another  life.  Thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  country 
I  fpeak  of  believe  it  to  be  paradife ;  the 
inhabitants  decry  it,  yet  have  not  fufficient 
refolution  to  detach  themfelves  from  its 
regions. 


OF     KINGS. 

KINGS  have  no  friends,  the  reafon  is, 
they  have  no  need  of  them.  AfFe6tion  and 
attachment  appear  in  the  air,  attitude  and 
anxiety  of  every  one  about  their  perfon. 
Of  what  ufe  to  them  would  be  friends  ? 
To  tell  them  the  truth  ?  Men  fpeak  it  not 
to  their  equals ;  how  would  they  dare  fhew 
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it  to  him  from   whom  they  have  every 
thing  to  hope  and  fear  ? 

Kings  in  general  are  referred.  This  is 
becaufe  vanity,  the  principal  caufe  of  in- 
difcretion,  can  have  no  empire  over  them. 
Supprefs  the  defire  of  being  hearkened  to, 
of  appearing  well  informed,  and  difcretion 
will  become  a  common  quality. 

Kings,  it  is  faid,  diflemble,  and  preferve 

a  countenance  undifturbed  in  the  midft  of 

agitations.     The  true  reafon  of  this  power 

over  themfelves  is,  that  their  felf-love  is 

never  affe£ted,  that  they  are  accuftomed  to 

affume  a  vifage  of  courtly  reprefentation, 

and  finally,  that  their  fortune  is  ever  af- 

fured  :    a  battle  loft  may  give  them  pain, 

but  does  not  intereft  their  perfonal  fortune, 

and  they  eafily  find  people  who  prove  to 

them  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the 

enemy  are  not  confiderable.      They  dif- 

femble    without   art.     By  the   nature   of 

things,    they  have  little  to  exprefs,  and 

confequently  little  to  conceal. 

Seneca 
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Seneca  fays,  that  a  virtuous  man  ftrug- 
gling  with  adverfity  is  a  fight  worthy  of 
the  Divinity.  Another  fpeftacle,  not  lefs 
fublime,  is  a  virtuous  king  combating  the 
feduftions  which  are  fludioufly  multiplied 
around  him  ;  (hutting  his  ears  againft  the 
voice  of  flattery,  and  inceflfantly  diffipating 
the  obfcurity  with  which  truth  is  con 
tinually  enveloped. 

Kings  had  formerly  more  communica 
tion  with  their  fubjedls.  The  frequency 
of  troubles,  and  the  power  and  ambition 
of  the  great,  forced  fovereigns  to  confer 
familiarly  with  prelates,  warriors,  and  ma- 
giftrates,  and  to  manage  and  carefs  fuch 
as  had  moft  credit  with  the  people.  It  was 
necefTary  they  fhould  allure  themfelves  of 
the  fidelity,  courage  and  attachment  of 
thofe  whom  they  employed,  and  whom 
others  might  gain  over  to  their  party. 
Engaged  by  thefe  motives  to  ftudy  men, 
to  know  and  manage  them,  kings  lived  in 
familiarity  with  their  fubjefts.  The  refult 
was  confidence  and  affe6lion  on  the  part 
of  monarchs,  by  which  great  fortunes, 
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the  effe£ts  of  an  intimate  communication 
with  the  fovereign,  became  more  common. 
Hence,  favourites  and  miniflers,  at  whofe 
riches,  magnificence  and  authority  we  are 
now  fo  much  aftonifhed. 

The  power  of  fovereigns  refts  at  prefent 
upon  an  immoveable  bafis.  Numerous  ar 
mies  oppofe  interior  troubles  as  well  as 
fudden  invafions.  There  are  but  few  op 
portunities  of  difplaying  rare  virtues,  of 
exciting  the  acknowledgments  of  fovereigns 
by  diftinguifhed  fervices,  or  of  manifefting 
great  talents,  becaufe  the  fphere  of  public 
affairs  is  confined.  By  the  fame  reafons, 
there  are  few  circumftances  by  which  a 
great  afcendency  may  be  acquired  over 
Princes ;  in  the  moment  of  need  they  have 
to  choofe,  from  a  confiderable  number  of 
men,  thofe  of  middling  talents,  which  are 
fufficient  to  the  greateft  employs.  The 
familiarity  of  fovereigns  is  not  determined 
by  any  neceflity;  they  find  in  all  thofe 
about  their  perfons  fidelity  without  merit, 
becaufe  the  former  is  never  expofed  to  a 
dangerous  proof. 

Let 
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Let  me  be  permitted  to  compare  little 
things  with  great,  that  I  may  explain  my 
idea  more  clearly.  A  young  man  who  has 
miftrefles,  and  frequent  calls  for  money, 
feels  the  neceffity  of  putting  confidence  in 
his  valets.  In  the  want  he  is  of  difcreet 
and  a6live  agents,  he  attaches  himfelf  to 
thofe  of  his  fervants,  in  whofe  prudence 
and  fidelity  he  can  befl  confide.  The  man 
without  paffions  and  intrigue  is  unac 
quainted  with  the  capacity  and  talents  of 
his  domeftics ;  he  needs  not  give  them  his 
confidence.  Of  what  ufe  are  qualities  or 
talents  in  giving  a  glafs  of  wine  or  Hand 
ing  behind  a  carriage  ?  It  is  the  fame  with 
thofe  who  approach  fovereigns,  when  the 
ftate  is  calm  and  royal  authority  well  efta- 
bliihed. 

Pofterity,  like  focieties,  feems  to  have 
its  infatuation.  There  are  men  who  have 
given  the  greateft  fplendor  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  whofe  merits  are  de 
preciated  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
fncceeding  age,  and  the  fyftems  which 
writers,  who  have  an  influence  upon  pub- 
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lie  judgment,    form  to  themfelves.     The 
name  of  Henry  IV.  feemed  for  fome  time  to 
be  eclipfed  by  that  of  Louis  XIV.  who  had 
intoxicated  the  court  and  the  nation  with 
his  great  qualities,  and  imprefled  all  Eu 
rope  with  admiration  and  fear.     The  poem 
,of  theHenriade  recalled  public  attention  to 
Henry  IV.  Afterwards,  the  application  of 
the  mind  to  objefts  of  political  ceconomy, 
confined  general  obfervation  in  a  more  par 
ticular  manner  to  the    adminiftration  of 
Sully  and  the  reign,  of  his  mafter.     The 
ideas  of  fame  and  grandeur  appeared  to  be 
dangerous   chimeras,   purfued  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and   the  property  of    the 
people.      The  pure    and  fimple  views   of 
Sully  excited  admiration,    filled  the  mind 
with    enthufiafm,   and  produced  a  genial 
warmth   in  the    heart.      Every  thins;  at- 
tchicved  or   projected  by  the  minifter  was 
confidcred  as  an  honor  done  to  the  fovereign- 
The   people  were   eager  to  overturn   the 
ftatues  of  Richelieu,  who  had  prepared  the 
j*eign  of  Louis  XIV.     This  inonarch,   fo 
Admired  whilft  living,  who  feemed  to  have 
made  hoarfe  the  voice  of  fame,  has  been 
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blamed  and  depreciated  by  public  opinion ; 
his  minifters  have  loft  much  of  the  repu 
tation  they  had  acquired.     Louvois,  in  the 
eyes  of  moft    people,  was  but  a  tyrant ; 
Colbert,  a  laborious  minifter,  whofe  views 
were  falfe,    and  who  by  multiplied  regu 
lations  and  prohibitory  laws  retarded  the 
progrcfs  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
fupprefTed  the  efforts  of  induftry.     In  the 
calm    of  obfervation,  I  will  endeavour  to 
compare  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.   and 
this  parallel  will,  perhaps,  prefent  to  the 
impartial  man  fome  diftinguiftiing  adlions 
in  favour  of  Louis  XIV.     How  many  are 
there  among  thofe   who  now  blame   this 
monarch,  who,  in  his  life-time,  would  have 
been  carried  away  by  admiration,  and  have 
made  the  academies  refound  with  his  praifes. 
When  we  mean  to  appreciate  great  men, 
we  muft  confider  all  the  circumftances  by 
which  they   were  affected,    the   reigning 
fentiments  of  their  time,  the  feducements 
which  furrounded  them,  and  the  force  of 
fubfifting  prejudices,  which  appear  fo  eafy 
to  be  conquered  when  time^  has  worn  them 
put. 

Henry 
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Henry  IV.  hardened  to  fatigue  by  his 
education,  palled,  at  an  early  age,  the  ordeal 
of  adverfity.     He  felt  himfelf  obliged  to  be 
a  great  man,  or  reduced,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.     The  title  of  king  of 
Navarre  mud  not  deceive  us :    this   vain 
title  did  not  prevent  his  being  in  the  ab- 
folute  dependance  of  the  king  of  France. 
Henry's  court  was  poor  :  he  was  the  chief 
of  a  party  rather  than  a  monarch.     Per 
petually  obliged  to  combat  and  negociate, 
love  was  the  only  relaxation  he  enjoyed 
from  the  fatigues  of  war  and  the  agitation 
of  political  intrigue.     The  dangerous  al 
lurements  of  this  paffion  went  more  than 
once  near  to  leading  him  aftray,  and  hin 
dering  him  from  turning  to  advantage  the 
moft  precious  inftants.     He  had  wit  and 
vivacity,  was  not  a  ftranger  to  literature, 
and  the  habitude  of  negociations  had  given 
him  a  profound  political  knowledge.     The 
heart  of  Henry  was  fufceptible  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  aftive  fenfes  burned  with  de- 
fire.     He  was  the  more  fenfible  of  friend- 
{hip  as  extreme  embarraffments  and  criti 
cal  fituations  had  taught  him  all  its  value, 

and 
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made  him  feel  the  neceffity  of  confi 
dence.  Henry  had  feen  the  miferies  of  the 
people,  and  this  affli6ting  fcene  was  ftill 
prefent  to  his  imagination  after  the  im- 
menfe  elevation  of  the  throne  had  placed 
Jiim  at  a  diftance  from  it.  Habituated  to 
familiarity  by  the  viciffitudes  of  an  agitated 
life,  obliged  when  upon  the  throne  even 
to  manage  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
inclined  by  his  nature  to  confidence,  he 
tempered  the  fplendor  of  royalty  with  the 
fweets  and  amuiement  of  private  life.  By 
his  fimplicity  and  manner  of  living,  he  ap 
proached  all  the  clafles  of  citizens,  with 
which,  before  his  elevation,  he  had  had 
more  or  iefs  communication,  and  by  this 
means  infpired  his  people  with  a  fentiment 
pf  tendernefs  to  which  they  had  long  been 
ftrangers.  He  was,  like  other  men,  a  fa 
ther,  hufband  and  friend  ;  and,  in  the 
midft  of  a  brilliant  court,  the  interior  of 
his  houfehold  refembled  that  of  a  private 
family.  Thefe  relations  with  humanity 
feemed  to  confound  the  rank  of  the  mo- 
noarch  with  that  of  his  fubjedts,  and  ren 
dered  him  more  dear  to  thofe  of  whom  he 

feelingly 
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feemingly  became  the  equal.  He  had  weak- 
nefles  ;  and,  in  times  of  diforder,  they  pre- 
fented  the  greateft  dangers.  He  wifhed  to 
affociate  his  miftrefs  to  the  throne,  without 
being  reftrained  by  the  perfpe6tive  of  the 
inevitable  troubles  which  the  illegitimate 
birth  of  his  children  would  one  day  excite. 
Carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  defires, 
he  made  a  promife  of  marriage  to  another 
woman.  A  faithful,  enlightened  and  la 
borious  minifter,  the  companion  of  his  mi 
litary  toils,  reftored  his  finances  to  the 
greateft  order,  penetrated  the  intricate  la 
byrinth  of  the  operations  of  partisans, 
boldly  combated  the  avidity  of  the  great, 
and  made  the  firft  efficacious  effort  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  oppreffion  under  which 
they  had  fo  long  laboured. — His  mafter  was 
twenty  times  upon  the  point  of  difgracing 
him.  Biron,  who  had  partaken  with  him 
of  all  the  dangers  of  war,  became  guilty  of 
a  crime  againft  the  ftate  ;  but  this  crime 
was  fo  badly  concerted,  that  no  great  dan 
ger  was  to  be  feared  from  it.  Henry  ap 
peared  inclined  to  pardon  him,  but  re 
quired  an  avowal.  What  availed  it,  whe 
ther 
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ther  his  friend,  led  aftray  by  a  frantic  am 
bition,  made  an  avowal  or  not  ?  Ought  a 
ftate  crime  to  be  treated  with  all  the  vain 
pundiilio  of  a  quarrel  between  a  lover  and 
his  miftrefs  ?  Ought  the  king  to  have  made 
the  life  of  Biron  depend  upon  an  unnecef- 
fary  avowal  which  was  fo  difficult  to  this 
haughty  fubje£t  ? — When  years  began  to 
accumulate  upon  his  head,  Henry  was 
again  furprized  by  love.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  he  became  paffionately  fond  of 
the  princefs  of  Conde.  The  hulband,  with 
juft  reafon  for  jealoufy,  quitted  the  king 
dom,  and  the  monarch,  in  defpair,  fent  to 
every  court  in  Europe  manifeftos  againft  a 
prince  of  his  blood  who  had  attempted  to 
protedl  his  wife  from  the  diihonour  the 
king  had  prepared  her. 

The  auftere  Sully,  the  grave  Jeannin, 
and  Villeroy,  grown  gay  in  the  political  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  met  to  confer  upon  the 
means  of  giving  the  princefs  of  Conde  to 
his  arms.  Europe  was  threatened  with  the 
ravages  of  a  war  for  this  new  Helen.  A 
frightful  and  tragical  death  was  the  fate  of 

Henry, 
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Henry,  and  this  terrible  event  awakened 
tendernefs  in  every  heart,  and  left  a  long 
and  painful  remembrance  of  his  lofs.  He 
lived  not  to  be  old,  nor  lingered  upon  a 
bed  of  ficknefs  ;  he  died  at  once  in  full 
pofTeffion  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the  na 
tion  was  fenfibly  affe6ted  by  his  death,  and 
grateful  for  all  the  good  which  it  \Vas  fup- 
pofed  he  Would  have  done. 

Such  was  HENRY  IV.  a  confummatd 
general  and  a  valiant  foldier.  He  was  fre 
quently  led  away  by  weaknefles  which  often 
proceeded  from  the  fenfibility  of  his  heart, 
yet  they  obfcured  the  majefty  of  the  throne. 
A  private  man  in  his  own  court,  fenfible, 
cheerful  and  gay,  full  of  goodnefs  and  hu 
manity  *,  he  could  not  fatisfy  his  envious 
and  infatiable  courtiers,  but  he  anfwered  in 
fome  meafure  the  expectations  of  his  peo 
ple,  and  feemed,  had  his  life  been  fpared, 
as  if  he  would  have  furpafled  them. 

*  Bonhommle  in  the  text,  which  in  fome  degree  cor* 
tefponds  with  the  Englifh  expreflion,  the  tnllk  of  hu 
man  kindnefs*  T, 

Louis 
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Louis  XIV.  was  born  upon  the  throne. 
On  opening  his  eyes,  he  favv  men  proftrate 
before  his  grandeur,  and  the  word  majefty, 
mixed  with  gentle  leffons,  very  foon  met 
his  ears.     Under  the  vain  appearance  of  a 
preceptor,  the  flattery  of  a  courtier,  anxious 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  future  credit,  was 
artfully  introduced.      His   education    was 
negle6led,  and  perhaps  purpofely  retarded. 
His  charadter  and  juftnefs  of  difcernment 
were  early  predidted.     He  refembled  a  vi 
gorous  tree  planted  in  a  bad  foil,  and  whofe 
roots  were  not  watered,  but  grew  up  and 
branched   out  by  means  of  its  vivifying 
fap.     He  had  neither  thofe  fallies  nor  wit- 
ticifms  which  mark  the  levity  of  a  fuper- 
ficial  mind,  and  which  flattering  preceptors 
embellifh  at  will,  and  ftrive  who  ihall  re 
peat  moft.     Wifdom  and  difcretion  marked 
his  early  years.     Habitude,  familiarity,  and 
the  marks   of  tendernefs,    which  efcaped 
Mile.  Mancini  during  a  dangerous   illnefs 
with  which  he  was  affli6led,  difpofed  his 
heart  to  love.     He  was  foon  paffionately 
enamoured  of  the  niece  of  his  minifter,  of 
a  cardinal  mayor  of  the  palace.     Refpedl 

for 
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for  his  mother,  and  the  confideration  of 
the  diftance  between  him  and  his  miftrefs, 
gave  him  fufficient  courage  to  furmount  his 
paffion.  Burning  with  the  love  of  glory, 
and  capable  of  bufmefs  and  continued  ap 
plication,  he  was  enflaved  by  the  acknow 
ledgments  he  thought  he  owed  to  a  mini- 
fter  who  had  governed  the  helm  of  ftate 
in  the  midft  of  ftorms ; — to  the  man  who 
had  enjoyed  all  the  confidence  of  his  mo 
ther — to  whom  he  was  attached  by  a  fpi- 
ritualtie*,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
education.  He  left  him  in  poffefTion  of  the 
fovereign  power,  and  was  content  in  pri 
vately  ftudying  mankind  and  the  great  art 
of  reigning.  At  the  death  of  the  minifter, 
Louis  manifefted  his  abilities,  applied  him- 
felf  to  ftate  affairs,  was  equal  to  every  de 
tail,  and  conceived  the  greateft  projects. 
His  confidence  was  divided  between  two 
men  whom  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  govern  kingdoms.  Neither  the  inde 
fatigable  fpirit  of  intrigue,  the  rivality  of 
talents,  nor  the  jealoufy  of  power  could 

*  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  god-father  to  Louis  XIV. 

incline 
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incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  either  of 
them.  The  monarch  feemed  to  refemble 
the  Divinity,  who  contains  the  elements 
within  the  bounds  prefcribed. 

Louis  engaged  in  war  ;  the  neceffity  of 
the  enterprize  was,  perhaps,  exaggerated 
in  his  opinion  by  his  love  of  glory.  But 
his  kingdom  overflowed  with  riches,  his 
generals  were  men  of  diftinguifhed  abili 
ties,  and  he  found  himfelf  poflefTed  of  a 
degree  of  power  which,  for  a  long  time,  had 
been  uncommon.  Finally,  furrounded  by 
flatterers,  by  young  courtiers,  who  breathed 
nothing  but  war,  and  the  great  wits  of 
the  age,  who  predifted  his  conquefts,  and, 
previous  to  them,  compared  him  to  Alex 
ander In  the  age  of  the  moft  ardent 

paflions,  fired  with  the  defire  of  acquiring 
a  great  name, — of  ihewing  his  valour, — 
and  poflefling  the  means  of  universal  en- 
terprife,  who  would  not,  like  him,  have 
undertaken  every  thing  ? 

Let  us  hear  what  were  the  fentiments 
and  principles  of  this  monarch,  as  he  de- 

F  clared 
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clared  them  to  two  perfons  who  enjoyed 
his  efteem*. 


"  I  have  always  'thought  that  the  firfl: 
quality  of  a  king  was  firmnefs,  and 
that  he  ought  never  to  let  his  virtue  be 
fhaken  either  by  cenfure  or  praife  ;  that 
in  order  to  well  govern  his  dominions, 
the  happinefs  of  his  people  was  as  the 
poleftar,  on  which  he  ought  to  fix  his 
attention,  regardlefs  of  tempefts  or  con 
trary  winds  which  might  continually 
agitate  his  political  bark. 


<c 

Li 
it 


cc 


it 


"  I  ufe  every  effort  to  procure  myfelf 
"  friends  as  well  as  fervants,  and  although 
"  I  confefs  I  have  been  deceived  in  my 
"  choice  of  fome,  my  heart  will  ever  be 
"  difpofed  to  friendfhip  and  beneficence, 
"  which  are  the  only  pleafures  I  leave  in 
"  the  world. 


*  Thefe  palfeges  ai*e  taken  from  a  converfation  of 
Louis  XIV.  before  Lille.  Peliflbn  made  the  third 
perfon. 

*<  The 
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"  The  love  of  glory  is  certainly  the 
"  reigning  paffion  of  my  mind;  and  as 
"  that  which  we  acquire  by  our  valour  is 
"  undoubtedly  the  moft  eftimable,  it  is 
"  that  by  which  I  feel  mylelf  moft  flat- 
"  tered. 

"  Since  I  perceive  you  will  receive  plea- 
"  fure  in  hearing  me  fpeak  of  my  own 
"  heart,  I  will,  for  the  love  I  bear  you, 
"  make  that  effort,  however  repugnant  it 
"  may  be  to  my  feelings  to  fpeak  of  my- 
"  felf. 


"  It  is  true,  I  have  ever  felt  pain  on 
hearing  myfelf  praifed,  as  having  all 
the  virtues  of  a  great  king,  and  parti 
cularly  when  I  have  been  confcious  of 
not  pofleffing  that  for  which  I  was 
moft  flattered. 


cc 


" 


"  The  titles  of  conqueror  and  hero, 
which  are  indifcriminately  given  to  kings 
whether  they  have  ever  done  any  thing 
to  merit  them  or  not,  were  offenfive  to 
my  courage;  and  my  heart,  which  is 
F  2  "  really 
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*4  really  jufl  and  generous,  could  not  fuffer 
44  another  to  make  it  a  compliment  of 
"  the  fame  of  which  it  felt  itfelf  wor- 
"  thy. 

"  Neverthelefs,  as  there  is  fomething 
64  great  in  fubduing  the  paffions  when  it 
"  is  in  our  power  to  fatisfy  them,  and 
44  that  no  monarch  but  one  devoid  of  re- 
44  ligion  and  love  for  his  fubje6ts,  can 
44  undertake  a  war  folely  to  fatisfy  his 
"  ambition,  I  wifhed  to  wait  until  juftice 

put  arms  into  my  hands. 


44 


44  In  other  things  which  I  have  done 
44  this  Campaign,  and  wherein  I  followed 
44  as  much  the  advice  of  M.  de  Turenne  as 
44  the  diftates  of  my  own  judgment,  I 
44  thought  his  abilities,  fupported  by  my 
44  prefence,  were  fufficient  to  infure  fuo 
44  cefs ;  I  therefore  more  particularly  ap- 
44  plied  myfelf  to  learn  under  him  the  art 
44  of  war*  and  to  give  proofs  of  courage, 
C4  than  to  the  conducing  of  my  plans. 

*  "  All  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  en- 

M  counter 
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"  counter  have  only  fcrved  to  render  my 
"  courage  lefs  capable  of  being  ihaken ; 
"  but  being  generally  known  to  my  army, 
"  I  was  afraid  leaft  they  ihould  intimidate 
"  the  foldiers  by  the  idea  of  fo  great  a 
"  danger  :  and  perceiving  that  the  taking 
"  of  Lifle  confifted  in  gaining  from  the 
"  beginning  fome  advantages  over  the 
"  enemies,  and  in  preventing  an  infinite 
"  multitude  of  burgefles  from  being  in 
ured  to  war  by  the  mod  trifling  advan 
tage  over  us,  I  thought  nothing  but 
my  example,  my  officers  and  nobility, 
could  infpire  my  army  with  an  ex- 
traordinary  valour  capable  of  aftonifh- 
ing  the  enemy. 


cc 


To  this  effe6t,  I  was  defirous  that  my 
prefence  fhould  animate  all  their  a&ions ; 
"  and  that  none  might  efcape  my  obfer- 
<c  vat  ion,  I  pa  fled  every  night  at  the  bi- 
"  vouac*,  at  the  head  of  my  fquadrons, 
"  and  moft  days  at  the  end  of  my  trench, 

*  An  extraordinary  watch  kept    at  night  for  the 
fecurity  of  a  camp.     T. 

F  3  "  that 


44 
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that  if  the  enemies  attacked  my  lines, 
or  made  zfortie,  I  might  fall  upon  them 
with  my  whole  attendance. 


*  '  It  is  true  that  yefterday  being  with 
the  reft  at  the  line  of  circumvallation, 
when  the  enemies  were  about  to  make 
6  a  third  fally,  and  having  feen  two  of 
6  my  fquadrons  quit  their  ftation   to  go 
and  charge  them,  I  thought  it  unfit- 
4  ting  that  I  ih©uld  defire  extraordinary 
c  marks  of  your  courage  without  giving 
c  you  fome  proofs  of  my  own,  on  an  oc- 
"  cafion  wherein  my  reputation    was  fo 
*'  materially    concerned.      There    is    no 
"  king,  be  his  pretenfions  to  goodnefs  of 
ic  heart  ever  fo  few,  who  can  fee  fo  many 
"  brave   men  facrifice    their  lives  in   his 
"  fervice  without  taking  fome  part  in  the 
"  common  danger.   I  was  therefore  highly 
"  fatisfied  that  your  courage  and  affeftion 
"  juftified  my  zeal  and  ardour,  and  happy 
^  to  command  you  in  a  battle  which  I 
"  thought  would  become  confiderable,that 
"  I  might  partake  with  you  of  the  honour 

«*  and 


" 
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and  have  fuch  good  witnefles  of  my 
valour. 

"  I  know  that  detraction  fpares  not 
kings  more  than  other  men,  and  al- 
though  the  fhafts  of  malice  be  more 
fecretly  dire6ted  againft  fovereigns,  their 
effe6ts  are  not  lefs  generally  felt  when 
they  are  waded  off  by  the  marks  of 
royalty. 


"  When  a  king  contents  himfelf  with 
<c  continually  hearing  his  own  praifes,  and 
"  when  his  heart  is  not  more  delicate  than 
"  his  ears,  it  frequently  happens  that  his 
"  own  opinion  is  the  only  one  which  is 
46  favourable  to  him,'* 

Several  of  thefe  expreffions,  but  little 
known  or  quoted,  manifefl  the  charafter 
and  manner  of  thinking  of  this  great  mo 
narch.  1  will  now  finilh  what  I  have  to 
obferve  relative  to  his  reign  and  perfon. 

He  encouraged  all  the  arts,  and  learned 
foreigners  were  naturalized  by  his  benefi- 

F  4  cence, 
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cence.    His  campaigns  were  triumphs,  and 
the  moft  magnificent  prefents  were  the  re- 
compence  of  the  leaft  marks  of  friendfhip 
in  princes  who  fent  ambafladors  to  com 
pliment  him.     Every  mind  was  filled  with 
extravagant  joy,  and  the  name  of  Louis 
refounded  throughout  Europe  ;   his  fame 
reached    the    diftant    regions    of    Perfia 
and  the  Indies  ;   there  was  but  one  great 
king,  the  French  monarch.     The  majeftic 
gracefulnefs   of  his  perfon,  the  noblenefs 
of  his  manners,  his  converfation,  which 
was  always  adapted  to  thofe  to  whom  he 
fpoke,    and   often  fenfible   and  pleafing ; 
his   fumptuous   entertainments,    and  the 
magnificence  of  his  palace,   invited  every 
body  to   his  court,  where  wit,  tafte  and 
politenefs  exclufively  reigned  *. 

Louis 


*  Father  Rapiu  wrote  to  the  Compte  de  Bufly  in 
1671 — "  It  muft  be  a  confolation  for  you,  that  it  is 
"  not  at  prefent  the  fafhion  at  court  to  have  wit  and 
"  virtue."  This  father  Rapin  was  very  fcrupulous  ; 
without  confidering  the  great  talents  of  every  kind 
which  gave  luftrc  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
confining  myfelf  to  the  perfons  of  his  court,  under 

what 
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Louis  XIV.   in  the  brilliant  entertain 
ments  which  he  gave  to  the  nation,  was 
himfelf  an  aftor,  and  permitted  pleafantries 
and  allufions   relative  to  his  tafte  ;  thefe 
would    at   prefent  appear    dangerous   in- 
difcretions. — They  feemed  not  at  the  time 
to  correfpond    with  the   haughtinefs    of 
his   character,    with    that  majefty    with 
which  he  took   pleafure  in  furrounding 
himfelf. 

In  the  royal  ballet  of  Hercules  in  love, 
reprefented  in  1662,  the  following  verfes 
were  written  for  mademoifelle  de  Mancini 
reprefenting  a  ftar. 


what  rejgn,  in  what  court  could  he  have  found  more 
wit  ?  Whom  could  he  have  oppofed  to  the  great 
Coride,  to  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  to  madams 
de  Sevlgny,  to  madame  de  Coulanges,  to  Henrietta 
of  England,  the  dukeofNevers,  the  duke  of  St.  Aignant 
the  compte  of  Grammont,  the  marquis  of  Vardes,  the 
compte  de  Guiche — to  madame  de  la  Fayette,  the  car 
dinal  de  Retz,  madame  de  Thianges,  the  abbefTe  de 
Fontevrault,  to  madame  de  Montefpan,  to  Peliflbn  or 
Benfcrade. 


Ce 
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"  Ce  gout  trop  delicat 
"  A  votre  feu  fl  vif  et  fi  rempli  d'eclat, 
"  Mele  quelque  fumee  et  fert  comme  d'obflacle. 
"  Les  etoiles  vos  Sceurs  vous  diront  qu'autre  fois 
"  Une  etoile  a  fuffi  pour  prod ui re  un  miracle, 
'*  Et  pour  faire  bien  voir  du  pays  a  des  Rois. 

Which  may  be  rendered  nearly  as  follows : 

This  tafte  too  delicate, 
With  your  ardent  and  brilliant  fire, 
Mixes  fome  fmoak,  and  ferves  as  an  obftacle  to  its 

effects. 

The  flars,  your  fillers,  will  tell  you,  that  formerly 
A  ftar  was  fufficient  to  produce  a  miracle, 
And  make  kings  fee  many  countries. 

The  pretenfion  which  Mile.  Mancini  had 
of  marrying  Louis  XIV,  who  had  loved 
her  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the 
queen  afraid  of  her,  could  not  be  better 
announced. 

In  the  ballet  of  the  Birth  of  Venus, 
wherein  the  king  danced  in  the  character 
of  a  fhepherd,  his  partiality  for  Mile,  de 
la  Valliere  is  exprefled  in  the  following 
verfes.  But  what  is  perhaps  more  extraor 
dinary, 
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dinary,  the  difgrace  of  the  fuperintendant 
Fouquet  is  there  attributed  to  the  auda 
cious  propositions  which  he  made  to  this 
lady. 

For  Mile,  de  la  Valliere,  inepherdefs, 

"  Ne  penfez  pas  que  je  veuille  en  ce  jour 
«'  Vous  cajoller,  ni  vous  parler  d'amour. 
"  Je  fais  qu'il  eft  dangereux  de  le  fairc 
"  Et  je  craindrois  plus  que  votre  colere." 

Think  not  I  mean  at  prefent  to  cajole  you,  or 
fpeak  of  love ;  I  know  it  would  be  dangerous  fo 
to  do,  and  I  ihould  fear  fomething  more  than  your 
anger. 

Louis  was  fufceptible  of  love,  and  the 
choice  of  his  miftrefles  did  honour  to  his 
tafte.  They  were  the  delicate  la  Valliere, 
humble  as  the  violet,  ajhamed  of  being  a  dut chefs, 
a  mother  and  miflrefs.  Montefpan,  who  was 
fuperior  to  moft  women  in  beauty  and  ele 
gance  of  perfon,  in  gracefulnefs  of  man 
ners,  the  livelinefs  of  her  mind,  and  that 
ingenious  turn  of  wit  which  was  the  ap 
pendage  of  Mortemart. — The  beautiful 

and 
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and  virtuous  Maintenon,  whofe  mind  was 
of  fo  fuperior  an  order.  When  his  paffions 
were  calmed  by  age,  he  made  her  his  com 
panion,  without  dividing  with  her  his 
throne.  It  was  the  fociety  of  an  eftimable 
woman  which  he  wifhed  to  infure  to  him- 
felf,  and  not  that  of  an  ambitious  one, 
like  Gabrielle  d'Eftrees,  who  pretended  to 
the  crown.  No  inconvenience  could  re- 
fult  from  this  alliance  ;  the  age  of  madame 
de  Maintenon  prevented  her  from  giving 
heirs  to  the  throne,  which  was  already 
well  fupported  and  prote<5led  on  every 
fide. 

Although  Louis  had  the  fulleft  confi 
dence  in  his  minifters,  they  never  governed 
him,  nor  did  he,  on  his  part,  ever  fubjeft 
them  to  unju ft  caprice.  Ardently  as  he  loved, 
he  was  never  dishonoured  by  theobjedt  of  his 
choice,  nor  by  the  empire  which  love  gave 
over  him.  He  was  great  in  weaknefs  ever, 
and  was  never  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency.  Full  of  his  own  greatnefs, 
and  defirous  that  nothing  fliould  refift  him, 
yet  never  was  he  cruel, — Abandoned  to 

voluptuouf- 
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voluptuoufhefs,  yet  never  overcome  by  ef 
feminacy.  He  had  a  friendlhip  for  Lauzun, 
la  Rochefoucault  and  Villeroy,  but  was 
never  led  by  favourites.  He  was  habituated 
to  exceffive  praife,  yet  patient  in  hearing 
truth. — He  knew  -how  to  give  luftre  to 
every  body  near  him,  and  for  a  long  time 
infpired  his  court  and  people  with  a  re 
ligious  love  for  his  perfon.  Holding  an 
equal  balance  between  different  events, 
he  encouraged  talents  and  the'  arts  with 
out  favouring  any  body,  (a  rule  unob- 
ferved  by  Richelieu)  or  defiring  that  his 
own  tafle  fhould  be  the  reigning  one  of 
the  age.  Louis  was  born  a  monarch,  and 
his  amours,  converfation  and  aftions 
never  fuffered  him  to  withdraw  himfelf 
from  public  attention.  He  had  but  little 
in  him  of  the  private  man  ;  but  majefty, 
grandeur,  and  frequently  goodnefs,  were 
confpicuous  in  all  his  actions. 

Common  and  natural  pleafures  are  ne- 
cefiary  to  kings.  Self-love  enters  into  all 
thofe  of  other  men,  but  that  of  kings  is 
fatiated  from  their  infancy* 

Sovereigns 
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Sovereigns  and  the  great,  fuffer  none 
but  gay  and  agreeable  obje6ls  near  their 
perfons,  and  their  repugnance  on  feeing 
the  unfortunate  is  frequently  miftaken 
for  goodnefs,  whilft  their  feelings  are 
perfonal,  and  incline  them  to  avoid  the 
fight  of  that  which  is  difagreeable. 

The  affli£tion  of  the  great  is  often  no 
thing  more  than  anger. 


OF    COURTS    AND    COURTIERS. 

CUSTOMS  and  jargon  change  in  every 
court,  but  flattery  will  ever  be  the  de 
termining  principle  of  fortune,  and  the  fear 
of  talents  and  virtue  an  obftacle  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  men  of  fuperior  merit. 

If  flattery  ceafed  to  have  the  grcatefl  in 
fluence  in  a  court,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  government  had  loft  fome  of  its 

power, 
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power,  that  the  fovereign,  the  minifters, 
and  the  great  had  lefs  influence  upon 
the  imagination,  and  that  the  bonds  of  de 
pendence  were  weakened.  The  vices  and 
virtues  of  a  government  are  fo  united,  that 
it  is  impaired  by  a  diminution  of  the  de^ 
fe6ts  which  refult  from  its  conftitu- 
tion. 

Courtiers  are  not  the  mod  enlightened 
men  in  a  nation,  and  yet  they  are  thofe 
who  decide  the  moft  quickly  upon  merit. 
From  the  habitude  of  judging,  and  their 
intereft  being  ftrongly  excited,  they  derive 
a  fuperior  nicety  of  difcrimination  which 
feldom  leads  them  into  error  ;  the  clearnefs 
of  their  perception  is  extreme,  and,  from 
things  apparently  indifferent,  they  draw 
the  moft  important  conclufions.  The  jeft, 
countenance,  and  every  thing  by  which  a 
man  may  be  difcovered,  fa,lls  under  their 
obfervation  ;  this  is  not  rational  but  in- 
ftin&ive,  and  on  that  account  more  juft. 

A  man  in  the  city  enjoys  a  great  reputa 
tion,  to  which  men  of  wit  even  give  their 

fuffrage. 
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fuffrage.  He  arrives  at  court,  and  there 
fills  an  important  place.  A  Courtier  at  firft 
fight  difcovers  his  defe£ts  and  incapacity, 
and  the  celebrated  man  difappears  for 
ever. 

Courtiers  refemble  children,  who  per 
ceive  with  fuch  quicknefs  and  fubtilty  the 
defeats  which  efcape  the  obfervation  of 
perfons  of  more  experience. 

Why  is  the  deceit  of  courtiers  fo  much 
complained  of  ?  It  is  only  neceflary  to  learn 
their  language  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  manners.  There  is  no  more  perfidy 
in  a  court  than  in  a  cloyfter,  or  in  a  family 
whofe  interefts  are  divided  ;  but  it  is  con 
cealed  under  lefs  vulgar  appearances.  To 
miflake  the  forms  of  politenefs  for  real 
fentiments,  is  the  grofleft  ignorance. 
Women  fay,  an  opera  is  frightful :  Is  fuch 
an  expreflion  to  be  literally  conftrued  ? 
A  man  fays,  to  his  equal,  to  his  inferior 
even,  that  he  is  at  his  fervice  :  Are  we  to 
conclude  from  this,  that  he  is  ready  to 
obey  him*  The  polite  exterior  of  the  court 

has 
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has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  concealing  its  in 
terior  deformity. 

Men  at  court  feek  after  power  and  gran 
deur,  and  are  drawn  towards  him  who 
is  inverted  with  thefe  attributes.  It  is 
felf-love  which  leads  to  error  in  the  ardent 
purfuit  of  objedts ;  it  exaggerates  their 
value  to  the  imagination,  and  contributes 
more  to  deceive  than  the  artifices  of 
others. 

The  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  is  unfre 
quented  in  winter.  In  the  fame  manner  cour 
tiers  abandon  men  in  difgrace.  Could  the 
trees,  in  this  garden,  make  any  reafonable 
complaint  againft  thofe  who  fought  not 
their  ihade  when  covered  with  hoar  froft  r 

At  court  there  are  but  two  forts  of  per* 
fons  who  produce  great  effe£t — princes 
and  minifters.  Men  make  way  for  the 
former,  but  run  to  meet  the  latter.  Great- 
nefs  produces  refpe6t ;  it  is  excited  by 
power. 

G  There 
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There  is  no  place  at  court  except  for  the 
great  and  the  little.  Men  of  middling  rank 
cannot  exift  there*  Eminent  merit  may 
fometimes  fliew  itfelf — but  as  a  phenome 
non  and  tranfient  as  a  comet* 

People  at  court  have  not  more  wit  than 
others*  but  they  are  they  who  know  beft 
how  to  do  without  it.  They  are  accuf- 
tomed  from  infancy  to  fee  objects  of  a  cer 
tain  height,  to  meafure  the  different  de 
grees  of  fociety,  and  to  range  men  in  clafTes. 
Regards  and  attention  form  a  part  of  their 
education,  and  exercife  them  in  this  cuf- 
torn.  They  have  a  certain  facility  of  ex- 
preffion  which  is  engaging,  and  different 
manners  of  rendering  the  fame  thing. 
Hence  it  comes  that  their  company  is  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  a  man  of  private 
fociety,  who,  although  he  may  have  the 
advantage  in  underftanding,  fees  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  fituation,  and  exprefies 
himfelf  with  lefs  delicacy. 

Renown  can  find  no  place  in  a  court. 
Courtiers  can  fuffer  no  advantages  which 

are 
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are  out  of  the  power  of  favour  to  con- 
fen 

Thefe  men  are  really  great  philofophers. 
No  body  appreciates  human  weakness  better 
than  they  do,  nor  is  better  acquainted  with 
littlenefs  of  mind.  The  fuccefs  of  their 
flattery  is  the  bed  proof  of  this  affertion. 

Men  who  think  themfelves  ambitious 
are  frequently  full  of  nothing  but  the 
littlenefTes  of  vanity.  The  exhibition  of 
the  anti-chamber  is  fufficient  for  moft  of 
them.  The  man  really  ambitious  willies 
to  agitate  and  govern  the  world. 

The  mofl  flattering  dominion  is  that 
over  mens  minds.  What  is  the  influence 
of  a  minifler  compared  with  that  of  the 
head  of  a  fe£t  ? 

Self-love  finds  its  enjoyment  in  the  fuf- 
frages  and  approbation  of  men  ;  but  the 
laft  degree  of  pride  is  to  enjoy  their  con 
tempt. 

G  2  Egotifm 
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Egotifm  reigns  particularly  in  difcourfe  ; 
perfonality  has  more  influence  upon 
a£lions.  The  Egotift  continually  boafts 
of  himfelf,  and  for  the  moft  part  fpeaks  in 
the  firft  perfon.  The  perfonal  man  art 
fully  feeks  that  which  may  but  ferve  his 
intei;efts  and  flatter  his  felf-love  :  the  for 
mer  often  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  and  the  latter 
ftrives  to  turn  every  thing  to  his  perfonai 
advantage. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  PERSONAL  WOMAN. 

CHEPHISA  is  wholly  taken  up  withher- 
felf :  every  part  of  her  converfation  points 
to  this  only  centre.  She  fometimes  ap 
pears  to  depart  from  it,  but  infenfibly  re 
turns,  and  as  flie  is  miftrefs  of  fome  ad- 
drefs,  it  requires  penetration  to  follow 
her  through  all  her  windings.  Her  fole 
and  continued  defire  is  to  produce  efte6t  in 

trifling 
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trifling  as  well  as  important  occurrences. 
She  muft  at  all  events  engage  every  body's 
attention.  Chephifa  has  very  good  eyes, 
but  a  flrong  light  incommodes  them,  and 
on  entering  an  apartment,  fhe  defires  the 
curtains  may  be  drawn.  A  high  chair  is 
neceffary  to  her,  and  the  houfes  where  ilie 
vifits  are  provided  with  this  particular 
piece  of  furniture.  She  carries  bread  with 
her,  and  the  water  fhe  drinks  is  poured  out 
of  a  cafe  bottle  :  it  is  perhaps  Seine  water ; 
her  chair,  her  bread  and  water,  are  not 
thofe  common  to  every  body.  Her  fervant 
is  a  heiduc,  a  huffar,  or  a  negro  ;  fhe  will 
bediftinguifhed — theconverfation  is  always 
led  by  Chephifa.  She  fpeaks  to  every  body 
apart ;  and  if  a  man  in  place,  or  a  miniiter, 
be  in  the  company,  flie  takes  care  to  get 
hold  of  him.  She  leads  him  afide,  and 
never  fails  to  find  a  fubjedt  upon  which  fhe 
fpeaks  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
Chephifa  iuffers  with  impatience  the 
praifes  of  others ;  every  eulogium  Ihe  hears 
feems  to  be  a  theft  committed  upon  her- 
felf,  and  when  fhe  fpeaks  in  favour  of 
any  perfon,  it  is  not  fo  much  to  do  juf- 
G  3  tice 
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tice  to  merit  as  that  her  difcernment  may 
be  admired.  If  fhe  fpeaks  of  a  fine  a6tion, 
it  is  to  (hew  her  fenfibility  and  engage  at 
tention.  If  (lie  be  warm  in  her  commen 
dations,  it  is  that  they  may  the  fooner  be 
ended.  Her  birth,  her  hufband,  children 
and  tafte  are  the  eternal  topics  of  her  con- 
verfation.  Speak  of  China,  and  with  much 
addrefs  you  will  be  brought  back  into  her 
clofet,  to  her  lap  dog,  or  to  fomething 
which  relates  to  herfeif.  You  cannot 
efcape,  you  muft  think  of  Chephifa.  There 
is  not  any  body  fhe  really  loves  ;  her  huf- 
band,  children,  and  all  thofe  who  feem 
dear  to  her  (lie  confiders  no  more  than  as 
fo  many  pofTeffions  and  dependances.  She 
has  no  tafle  for  arts  ;  for  any  thing  which 
imitates  nature,  nor  for  nature  herfeif; 
none  of  thefc  fpeak  to  her  of  her  own 
perfon.  All  her  attachments  are  formed 
upon  motives  of  perfonal  ability.  She 
feems  to  love  Doris,  becaufe  he  is  con 
venient  to  her  at  a  (upper  once  a  weefc 
at  her  houie  ;  Criton,  becaufe  he  dangles 
after  her  in  a  public  walk  ;  Dorimon, 
becaufe  he  is  a  man  a  la  mode,  and  figures  at 

the 
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the  {uppers  fhe  gives  ;  Artemenes,  becaufe 
he  has  a  great  place,  and  his  friendiliip 
gives  confideration ;  Damoji,  becaufe  he 
knows  a  few  ftories,  which  when  fhe 
pleafes,  fhe  makes  him  relate,  and  has 
him  continually  at  her  command ;  Calif- 
thenes,  becaufe  he  is  a  prince,  and  his 
company  does  her  honour — he  is  like  a 
luftre  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  her 
drawing  room.  Finally,  all  thofe  who 
know  and  vifit  Chephifa,  have  each  their 
part  to  ^61,  or  fome  office  to  fill,  either 
for  her  amufement  or  intereft.  She  has 
no  fentiment,  and  would  be  glad  the 
univerfe  were  a  mirror  wherein  her  perfou 
might  be  inceflantly  reflected. 


G  4  OF 
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OF    POLITENESS. 

THE  politenefs  of  old  men  of  fafhion, 
is  boafted  of  in  every  reign  and  century, 
and  young  men  are  reproached  with  a  want 
of   good  breeding.      This    is   neither  the 
fault  of   the  prefent  age  nor  generation, 
but  of  youth  in  general.     Men  of   riper 
years,  or  advanced  in  life,  are  lefs  carried 
away    by  their    paflions  and   inclinations. 
Experience  has    proved  to  them  the  ne- 
ceffity   of   regards  and   attentions ;    more 
accuftomed  to   conftraint,    and  more  at 
tached  to  their  interefl,  their  attention  is 
fo  marked  as  not  to  wound  felf-love,  and 
they  are   anxious  to  obtain  univerfal  fuf- 
frage.     The  courtier  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
whofe  politenefs  is  quoted  as  an  example, 
was  blamed  in   his  youth  for  a  levity   of 
manners,    his   airs   of  contempt,    and  his 
ignorance    or    forgetfulnefs  of   polite   at 
tention. 

Extreme 
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Extreme  vivacity  or  indolence  prevents 
a  man  from  being  polite.  Perfons  of  a  very 
lively  difpofition,  are  led  away  by  their 
ardor,  and  are  frequently  wanting  in  at 
tention  to  others ;  the  idle  are  really  fo 
from  an  unwillingnefs  to  give  themfelves 
trouble. 

Men  are  always  the  dupes  of  politenefs, 
and  of  thofe  expreflions  which  have  the 
lead  value ;  their  felf-love  is  difpofed  to 
turn  every  thing  indifcriminately  to  their 
own  advantage. 

Several  perfons  aflembled  produce  a  dif- 
agreeable  odour ;  if  obliged  to  live  to 
gether,  they  agree  to  ufe  ftrong  perfumes. 
This  is  a  part  of  politenefs. 


OF 
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OF    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    MONTESQUIEU 
UPON  GOVERNMENTS. 


IT  is  in  vain  that  feveral  authors  have 
exclaimed  againft  the  principles  of  Mon- 
tefquieu  upon  Governments.  The  more 
they  are  reflected  upon  the  greater  know 
ledge  and  depth  of  penetration  they  are 
found  to  contain. 

Fear,  and  the  abfence  of  the  fentiment 
of  honour,  particularly  characterize  def- 
potic  ftates.  In  China,  the  emperor  orders 
the  baftinade  to  be  given  to  a  minifter  or 
a  mandarin  *  ;  and  afterwards  thefe  per- 
fons  continue  in  their  employments  with 
out  thinking  themfelves  difhonoured  or 
degraded.  They  are  fcholars  which  re* 

*  A  name  given  to  the  magiflrates  and  governors 
of  provinces  in  China,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the 
mofl  learned  men,  and  whofe  government  is  always 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  place  of  their  birth.  T. 

turn 
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turn    to   their   places  after   having   been 
whipped. 

VOLTAGE  has  criticifed  the  principles 
of  three  governments  eftablifhed  in  1'Ef- 
prit  des  Loix. 

"  Virtue,"  £ays  he,  "  is  in  every  coun- 
"  try  the  fruit  of  education  and  character ; 
"  it  is  faid  in  TEfprit  des  Loix  that  more 
"  virtues  are  neceflary  in  a  republic.  In 
"  one  fenfe  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  ;  more 
"  virtue  is  neceflary  in  a  court  to  refill  fo 
"  many  feduftions."  He  afterwards  quotes 
the  duke  of  Montauzier. 

It  is  evident  that  Voltaire  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  principle  of  Montefquieu, 
and  that  he  has  confounded  the  poflible 
exiflence  of  virtue  in  a  monarchy,  with 
the  virtue  which,  according  to  Montef 
quieu,  forms  the  effence  of  a  republic. 
Virtue  has  more  difficulties  to  conquer, 
and  the  virtuous  man  more  merit  in  a  mo 
narchy,  by  reafon  that  virtue  is  not  there 
the  determining  principle,  and  that  much 

force 
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force  is  neceflary  to  combat  the  general  dif- 
pofition.  Voltaire  underftood  the  word 
virtue  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  did 
not  confider  it  in  its  relation  to  a  republi 
can  government.  Virtue,  in  this  fenfe,  k 
the  love  of  public  weal. 


OF   REPUBLICS   AND  MONARCHIES* 

THE  hiftory  of  a  republic  is  mod  in- 
terefting  to  read,  but  a  monarchy  is  pre 
ferable  to  live  in ;  every  thing  is  quiet 
there  and  proceeds  without  agitation. 
Such  is  the  harmony  of  celeftial  bodies, 
in  which  the  impulfion  of  movement  is 
tmfelt. 

A  republican  government  feems  to  be 
proper  for  the  beginning  of  manhood  when 
movement  and  agnation  pleafe  more  than 
tranquillity.  A  monarchical  government  is 

fit 
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fit  for  men  of  riper  years,  who  give  the 
preference  to  peace  and  repofe. 

A  well  compofed  monarchy  is  the  con- 
ftitution  which  approaches  neareft  per- 
fc£lion  :  it  is  a  middle  ftate  between  re 
publican  convulfion  and  the  finking  of 
humanity  under  defpotifm. 

The  moft  eftimable  principle  which  can 
be  eftabliihed  in  a  monarchy  is  the  love  of 
fame  and  honour  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  love  of  thefe  is  a  principle  of  con 
ception,  becaufe  it  attaches  a  greater  con- 
fideration  to  the  opinion  of  others  than  to 
the  real  goodnefs  of  actions. 

In  monarchies,  the  fear  of  pains,  and 
the  defire  of  rewards,  are  fufficient  to 
form  faithful  fubjedts. 

In  republics,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  attached 
to  the  public  welfare. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  point  of  elevation 
in  monarchies  of  which  thofe  who  are 

fuccofsful 
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fuccefsful  dare  make  known  the  means  ; 
in  republics  preferment  is  openly  ob 
tained. 

In  monarchies  the  man  in  place  is  fre 
quently  enervated  by  the  neceflity  of  ma* 
naging  certain  perfons ;  in  republics  he 
gathers  ftrength  by  oppofitions  and  ob- 
ftacles,  as  a  gladiator  by  combats. 

In  republics  men  fucceed  by  the  quali 
ties  they  poflefs ;  in  monarchies,  not  un- 
frequently,  by  thofe  of  which  they  are 
devoid. 

In  monarchies,  charadlers  lofe  their 
energy  by  imitation  ;  in  republics,  they  are 
often  carried  to  extremes  by  an  unbounded 
liberty  of  aftion. 

In  republics,  men  are  facrificed  to  pub 
lic  good  ;  in  monarchies,  this  is  fometimes 
facrificed  to  men. 

Revolutions  in  monarchies  may  be  fud- 

den; 
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den ;  in  republics,  they  are    the  effe£t  of 
long  agitation. 

In  monarchies*  the  fymptoms  of  evil 
are  hid  from  public  view.  Stupefa£tion 
ihuts  the  eyes  of  a  weak  government,  and 
it  may  be  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  without 
fo  much  as  fufpe&ing  danger ;  in  repub 
lics,  every  thing  is  open  to  difcovery, 
every  thing  is  forefeen. 

In  republics,  the  militia  is  really  a  na 
tional  force,  and  enjoys  more  confideration 
than  a  regular  army  ;  in  monarchies,  regu 
lar  troops  have  the  firft  confideration,  and 
the  militia  falls  among  the  laft  clafs  of 
the  people. 

In  republics,  a  career  is  open  to  talents, 
and  thefe  governments  have  in  them  vigour 
and  principles  of  execution  which  deter 
mine  fuccefs.  Men  early  fucceed  to  great 
employments,  becaufe,  in  the  general 
movement,  every  thing  gives  way  to 
force, 


In 
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In  republics,  every  one  finds  an  opening 
and  exercife  for  his  faculties ;  in  monar 
chies,  a  man  who  has  energy  has  fre 
quently  no  other  refource  than  plea- 
fure. 


In  monarchies,  the  fear  of  ridicule  has 
an  influence  over  the  mind  and  produces  a 
falliionable  fervitude,  which  is  weakening 
and  corruptive  ;  there  is  more  tafte  in  con- 
verfation  and  writings,  more  politenefs  in 
manners ;  in  republics,  there  is  more  ori 
ginality,  more  candour  in  converfatioii 
and  fimplicity  in  manners. 

In  republics,  dependance  is  more  upon 
the  laws  than  upon  perfons,  the  fecurity 
in  which  the  fubje£t  feels  himfelf  renders 
particular  attention  to  certain  perfons 
ufelefs ; — there  is  more  equality  among  the 
citizens  and  greater  liberty  of  mind.  For 
ail  thefe  reafons,  politenefs,  which  is  but 
an  imitation  of  the  focial  virtues,  mud  be 
lefs  common  in  this  kind  of  govern 
ment. 


In 
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Jn  courts  there  is  an  almoft  infinite  gra 
dation  of  ranks  and  perfons.  From  clafs 
to  clafs  they  aft  upon  one  another,  and 
an  unknown,  yet  decifive  power,  may  be 
found  in  the  loweft  order.  From  this  ne* 
cefilty  of  attention  to  every  body  comes 
politenefs.  Hence  that  fear  of  offending, 
which  keeps  the  mind  continually  on  its 
guard  ; — that  perpetual  defire  to  place 
which  difpofes  men  to  make  advances, 
to  flatter  and  carefs.  Politenefs  in  courts 
is  a  chara&eriftic  and  an  indifpenfible 
quality.  It  is  the  fupplement  of  virtues 
which  a  man  does  not  pofTefs, 

The  language  of  a  republican  country 
muft  neceflarily  be  energetic  ;  that  of  a 
monarchy,  full  of  turns  of  expreffion  which 
weaken  the  real  meaning  of  things. 

Friendiliip  reigns  in  republics ;  men 
there  drive  to  clafs  themfelves  ;  they  have 
great  interefts  to  take  care  of,  which  require 
fidelity  and  fecrefy  ;  they  love  the  fame 
thing  in  common,  and  friendihip  is 

H  created 
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created  as  well  as  fortified  by  the  fpirit  of 
party. 

In  republics,  foeiety  is  naturally  more 
general,  and  aflemblies  are  more  numerous ; 
the  fame  intereft  animates  every  mind,  and- 
the  liberty  of  thinking  is  greater  ;  in  mo 
narchies,  there  are  more  particular  and 
circumfcribed  focieties ;  the  intereft  of  each 
of  thefe,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  is 
more  attended  to  than  the  intereft  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  fidelity  and  dif- 
cretion  are  ufelefs. 

In  a  republic,  the  more  the  eflential 
fprings  of  the  conftitution  are  bent,  and 
the  greater  the  movement  and  agitation, 
the  nearer  the  government  is  to  its  per- 
fe£tion. 

In  a  monarchy,  on  the  contrary,  no 
thing  muft  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  every 
thing  muft  be  balanced  in  an  equal  move 
ment.  The  force  of  oppofition  muft  have 
a  limitted  degree  of  extenfion,  and  autho 
rity 
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rity  a  moderated  acStion.     An  equilibrium 
is   the  moft  perfecSl   ftate  of  a  monarchy. 

The  idea  of  virtue  is  become  fo  effaced 
that  fcarcely  do  we  hear  the  name  of  it 
pronounced.  The  ufual  expreffion  now 
is,  an  honeft  man,  which  contains  but 
negative  qualities ;  or  fometimes  qualities 
are  mentioned,  fuch  as  bravery,  fidelity, 
&c.  but  a  collective  word  which  exprefles 
them  all  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  ;  in  re 
publics,  enumerations  are  unneceflary.  The 
love  of  public  weal  comprehends  every 
thing — it  is  virtue  itfelf. 

Amiability  is,  every  thing  confidered, 
the  fafeft  and  mofl  advantageous  quality 
to  carry  into  fociety.  It  is  too  dangerous 
to  let  any  thing  appear  which  characterizes 
the  great  man. 

In  monarchies,  the  great  art  of  obtain 
ing  a  high  employment  frequently  confifls 
in  ftifling  impatience. 

In  republics,  faults  ought  to  be  perfonal, 
H  2  and 
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and  not  refle6l  upon  families,  becaufe 
every  one  is  equally  fubje6t  to  the 
laws. 

In  monarchies,  the  defire  of  diftinctions 
effential  to  this  conftitution,  makes  it  ho 
nourable  to  be  above  the  laws,  and  punifli- 
ments  feem  to  prove  nothing  more  than 
that  the  family  upon  any  part  of  which 
they  are  inflicted,  enjoys  but  little  con- 
fideration.  This  manner  of  judging  and 
being  effected,  appears  in  fome  meafure 
to  render  crimes  and  punifliments  common 
to  a  whole  family,  which  they  feem  to 
reduce  to  the  loweft  clafs. 

If  a  man  of  mediocrity,  who  is  in  place, 
has  confiderable  intereft,  he  propofes  per- 
Ibns  and  determines  the  choice  of  them. 
In  this  cafe,  mod  public  employments  are 
held  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  by 
men  of  mediocrity. 

In  republics,  there  is  in  fome  meafure  a 
competition  for  great  employments ;  in 

monarchies, 
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monarchies,    they    are    arbitrarily    diftri- 
buted. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  governments  men  of 
fuperior  abilities  are  neceflarily  called  up 
to  great  places ;  in  others,  they  are  fre 
quently  preferred,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  their  fuperiority  has  not  been 
difcovered,  or  that  their  talents  have 
been  feconded  by  intrigue. 


OF     WAR. 

IN  time  of  peace,  men  of  flender  abi 
lities  make  a  great  figure.  Minute  atten 
tion  to  the  difcipline  of  troops,  and  ap 
plication  to  petty  details,  are  the  only 
means  whereby  a  man  can  diftinguifh  him- 
felf;  and  perfons  of  middling  talents, 
joined  to  aftivity,  are,  above  all  others, 
moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  this  way. 

H  *  War 
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War  is  one  of  the  fcourges  of  hu 
manity,  and  yet  it  is  by  war  that  nations 
preferve  their  virtues  and  the  character 
which  is  particular  to  them.  Man  is  na 
turally  and  ftrongly  difpofed  to  motion. 
It  is  by  a6tion  that  his  qualities  are  de 
veloped,  and  by  which  he  compares  him- 
felf  with  others,  and  is  well  or  ill  in  his 
own  eflimation.  One  nation  preferves  and 
ftrengthens  its  attachment  to  its  manners 
and  conftitution  by  its  quarrels  with  an 
other  nation,  its  rival  in  power  and  com 
merce. 

JF  A  long  peace  familiarizes  people  to  each 
other.  Commerce  pulls  down  every  bar 
rier  and  gives  a  politenefs  to  manners  which 
reduces  every  one  to  the  fame  level.  Na 
tional  character  is  weakened,  the  idea  of 
glory  forgotten,  and  virtue  becomes  feeble  ; 
for  public  virtue  is  the  love  of  public  weal, 
A  native  is  not  then  more  dear  than  a 
ftranger  :  every  man  is  meafured  by  the 
advantages  arifmg  from  a  commercial  in* 
tercourfe  with  him. 

Virtuous 
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Virtuous  times,  with  different  nations, 
have  ever  been  the  times  of  war  ;  and  the 
epochas  when  their  antipathies  were  fuch  as 
the  greateft  defire  of  each  was  to  deflroy  the 
other.  The  obftinate  hatred  of  the  Ro 
mans  againft  the  Carthaginians ;  that  of 
the  French,  at  certain  periods,  againft  the 
Spaniards,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  degree  of 
patriotifm  which  was  its  caufe  and  effect. 

Commerce  reconciles  nations ;  they  all, 
in  the  end,  become  enlightened  by  the 
fciences  ;  and  the  mental  communication 
thefe  eftablifti  between  men  tends  to  de- 
ftroy  national  prejudices.  Commercial  and 
thinking  men  have  the  tmiverfe  for  their 
country. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  there  are  natu 
rally  fewer  great  virtues,  but  thefe  are  lefs 
necefiary.  The  energy  of  every  polifhed 
and  enlightened  nation  becomes  equally 
dimirnfhed.  It  then  feems  unneceflary 
that  the  citizen  fhould  be  animated  by  a 
noble  patriotic  enthufiafm  :  all  that  is  re 
quired  of  him  is  morals  and  focial  virtues, 
H  4  by 
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by  which  the  place  of  public  virtue  is  fup- 
plied. 

Great  virtues  exift  in  little  ftates  only ; 
they  are  incompatible  with  riches,  and  me 
tals  conftantly  become  the  portion  of 
ftates  which  aggrandize  themfelves. 

If  war  with  natural  enemies  produces 
virtues,  civil  wars  give  birth  to  them  in 
greater  number,  and  require  more  rare 
qualities.  In  the  former,  valour  and  mi 
litary  talents  are  fufficient  to  obtain  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but,  in  time  of  civil  diflenfion, 
the  valour  which  braves  danger  muft 
be  added  to  the  intrepidity  which  braves 
puniihments ;  to  talents  for  war  muft  be 
joined  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  a 
ftatefman. 

The  fuperiority  of  paft  generations 
over  the  prefent  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  effe6l  of  their  perpetual  agita 
tion.  It  is  to  this  caufe  that  the  virtues 
of  Henry  de  Guife,  of  the  admiral  de 

Coligny 
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Coligny  and  thofe  of  de  THopital  are  to 
be  attributed  :  Henry  IV.  was  formed  by 
like  circumftances.  In  profound  peace, 
his  ardent  defire  of  pleafures  would  have 
enervated  his  mind,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  either  fo  great  or  good  a 
king,  had  he  not  been  roufed  to  activity 
by  war  and  public  affairs — had  not  he 
himfelf  felt  the  preffure  of  want,  or  had 
not  the  feelings  of  his  heart  been  a 
thoufand  times  awakened  by  the  cries  of 
the  mifery  of  his  people. 


OF 
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OF    VANITY    AND    SELF-LOVE. 


IN  the  number  of  extravagant  ideas, 
with  which  the  heads  of  madmen  are 
filled,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  have 
one  which  inclines  them  to  believe  they 
are  in  a  fubordinate  ftate.  Vifit  all  the 
mad-houfes  and  you  will  find  the  infane 
inhabitants  either  princes,  kings,  em 
perors,  or  gods.  If  they  be  enamoured, 
it  is  with  a  princefs  or  a  queen.  In  ge 
neral  they  fpeak  of  nothing  but  grandeur ; 
a  fenfible  proof  that  vanity,  above  every 
thing,  reigns  in  the  human  mind, 

|     4 

There  are  two  things  which  comic 
poets  in  their  defcriptions,  and  moralifts 
in  their  chara&ers,  can  never  exagge 
rate  ;  thefe  are  vanity  and  avarice, 

Vanity  governs  mankind,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  great  enjoy  a  diftinguifhed  ad 
vantage,  that  of  flattering  their  inferiors 

by 
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by  admitting  them  to  their  prefence  and 
familiarity.  The  artifh,  the  phyfician  and 
furgeon,  as  well  paid  by  a  commoner,  fly 
in  preference,  in  obedience  to  their  com 
mands  ;  they  are  pleafed  in  approaching 
perfons  whom  chance  has  placed  fo  far 
above  them,  and  in  feeing  what  pafTes  in 
their  circles,  that  they  may  fpeak  of  it  to 
their  'family  and  friends ;  and  this  accefs 
adds  to  their  emoluments. 

A  great  man  who  has  not  his  inferiors 
at  command,  has  but  a  ihallow  capacity, 
confidering  their  inclination  to  admire  men 
in  elevated  flations,  and  the  impreffion 
which  their  moft  trifling  expreffions  make 
upon  them* 

Self-love  is  the  fource  'of  pride  and 
vanity  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
poffible  to  diftinguiih  thefe  afFedtions ; 
they  have  the  fame  principle  and  yet  are 
differently  modified.  Self-love  is  flattered 
by  homage;  the  want  of  this  has  lefs 
effeft  upon  pride,  but  vanity  publifhes  it 
to  all  the  world. 

Much 
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Much  has  been  faid  of  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  comte  de  Bufly,  and  all 
that  has  been  quoted  from  him  is  per 
haps  not  fo  ftriking  as  the  following  paf- 
fage  from  one  of  his  letters. 

He  there  fpeaks  of  his  memoirs,  and 
thus  expreffes  himfelf : 

"  The  work  is  a  great  one,  and  whole 
"  years  of  confideration  will  fcarcely  be 
"  fufficient  to  examine  it  well."  Thefe 
famous  memoirs  are  very  moderate  per 
formances  and  entirely  uninterefting. 

Too  much  felf-love  is  a  great  weaknefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  deceitful  to  a  high 
degree  ;  a  man,  who  jias  it  to  excefs,  de- 
pends  upon  every  body  about  him. 

We  are  infufceptible  of  virtue,  unlefs 
there  be  fomething  we  value  more  than 
life. 

The  man  who  can  be  made  to  tremble, 
lie  who  is  eafily  corrupted,  are  defpifed, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  bounds  of  their  virtue  and 
courage  are  known  as  well  as  the  mo 
tives  which  make  them  obedient  and  de 
pendant. 

The  extreme  love  of  life  difturbs  the 
faculties  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy  the 
means  of  preferving  it.  Extreme  felf-love 
difconcerts  a  man  fo  as  to  prevent  him  from 
profiting  by  the  advantages  which  he  pof- 
feffes,  and  may  in  the  end  reduce  a  man  of 
wit  to  the  flate  of  a  fool. 

Self-love  infpires  us  with  the  defire  of 
mixing  with  the  world,  and  of  living  with 
perfons  of  an  elevated  rank.  Again,  it 
withdraws  us  from  the  great  world  that 
we  may  not  be  eclipfed  by  fuperiority.  It 
makes  us  prefer  focieties  in  which  we  are 
fure  to  hold  the  firft  rank  or  at  leaft  to  be 
diftinguilhed. 

CHITON  avoids  the  world,  he  is  in  fome 
meafure  favage,  he  is  pleafed  and  fatisfied 
with  the  fociety  of  a  few  friends,  but  nu 
merous  circles  are  infupportable  to  him; 

he 
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he  there  appears  aukward  and  embarraffed, 
and  feems  to  have  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes. 
From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded, 
that  Criton  is  timid  and  difficult  in  the 
choice  of  his  fociety ;  but  the  felf-love  of 
Criton  is  extreme,  and  he  has  the  moft 
violent  inclination  to  produce  effeft.  For 
this  reafon  only  it  is  that  he  avoids  af- 
femblies,  in  which  he  would  not  bs  diftin- 
guifhed,  and  that  he  is  not  happy  except 
in  fmall  circles  where  he  excites  and  en 
gages  attention.  In  thefe,  confidence  gives 
the  neceflary  fcope  to  his  wit. 

Vanity  is  not  confined  to  the  honours 
of  this  world,  it  pretends  to  extend  them 
to  another  life  *. 

*  Mademoifelle  de  Montpenfier  relates, "  in  hex 
Memoirs,  that  madame  hurt  herfelf,  and  was  de 
livered  of  a  daughter  which  had  been  dead  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  was  almoil  rotten;  me  adds,  that 
madame  de  Thianges,  told  the  vicar,  who  was  un 
certain  whether  the  child  was  in  a  ftate  to  be  bap 
tized  or  not,  to  look  to  himfelf,  that  baptifm  was 
never  refufed  to  children  of  that  quality. 


it 
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It  is  not  always  moft  flattered  by  the  real 
advantages  of  a  great  place  ;  a  little  pre 
rogative  or  frivolous  diftinftion  is  fre 
quently  mod  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  vanity  ; 
men  dare  not  publicly  avow  the  confidera- 
tion  they  attach  to  thefe,  and  even  within 
themfelves.  it  is  with  difficulty  they  refledt 
upon  it. 

Let  us  analize  the  effects  refulting  from 
the  pofTeffion  of  a  great  place,  of  an  impor 
tant  employment,  or  of  the  blue,  red,  green, 
or  yellow  ribbon,  the  defired  obje£ls  of 
many  men  who  pafs  their  lives  in  hopes 
and  fears.  Let  him  who  poffeffes  them 
examine  himfelf;  let  him  be  honeft  and 
he  will  fay,  Men  approach  me  with  an 
humble  and  refpeftful  air  ;  in  paffing  the 
crowd  I  fee  them  make  way,  and  the 
people  and  valets  haftily  take  off  their 
hats  in  my  prefence  ;  when  I  enter  a  circle, 
reverences  are  more  inclined  for  me  than 
for  others,  and  I  am  liftened  to  with  atten 
tion  ;  the  ladies  fmile  upon  me,  and  are 
folicitous  to  fpeak  to  me  in  private.  I  am 
fpoken  of  in  the  gazettes  and  journals,  and 

my 
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my  name  is  from  time  to  time  read  in  them 
by  the  idlers  of  Peterfburgh  and  Vienna. 
My  antichamber  is  filled  with  perfons, 
whom  the  defire  of  fortune,  or  the  pref- 
fure  of  neceflity,  keeps  in  my  dependance  ; 
their  number  and  felicitations  affure  me  of 
my  influence.  Subalterns,  and  my  fer- 
vants,  call  me  Monfelgneur.  A  man  would 
fooner  confefs  a  bad  aftion  than  avow  the 
extreme  confideration  he  has  for  thefe  vain 
diftin&ions,  which  he  feemingly  defpifes. 
But  I  refer  to  thofe  by  whom  they  are 
enjoyed,  and  their  attentive  obfervers. 

The  defire  of  producing  fen fible  efFedts, 
and  of  gaining  attention,  purfues  men  in 
the  moft  trifling  circumftances  of  life; 
he  who  gives  a  dinner  is  the  centre  of 
thofe  who  are  at  his  table  ;  his  guefts  are 
obliged  to  pay  him  attention,  and  the 
pleafure  of  being  moft  diftinguifhed  is 
what  he  feeks  after  in  afiembling  them. 
Few  people  have  reafon  and  philosophy 
enough  patiently  to  hear  it  faid,  that  their 
cook  is  but  an  indifferent  one,  that  their 
wine  is  not  excellent,  or  that  a  regout  is 

not 
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not  good  ;  felf-lof  e  makes  us  interefted  in 
behalf  of  every  perfon  anci  thing  in  our 
poffeffion  or  dependance. 

What  powerful  attraction  does  Dorfan 
find  in  the  employment  he  holds  ?  It  con- 
fifts,  you  will  fay,  in  his  natural  incli 
nation  for  detail  and  public  affairs.  No. 
The  confiderable  falary  attached  to  it  ? 
Little  lefs.  He  is  himfelf  ignorant  of  the 
motive  which  makes  it  fo  precious  to  him  : 
— I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  connec 
tion  which  his  employment  gives  him,  and 
the  forced  auditors  who  are  obliged  to 
liften  to  every  thing  he  fays.  Dorfan  re 
lates,  expatiates  and  wearies,  BY  THE 
KING'S  AUTHORITY. 

It  is  by  reafon  of  our  felf-love  that  we 
fupport  with  pain  the  flighted  pleafantry, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  certain  perfons 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  its  devoted  objefts. 
It  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  to  their  fatis- 
faftion,  that  they  fhould  engage  the  at 
tention  of  others,  and  they  prefer  being 
the  objefts  of  raillery  than  to  being 

I  con- 
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confounded  with  the  infignificant  and  un 
known. 

Few  people  recite  a  converfation  with 
a  king  or  a  great  minifter  in  the  fame  tone 
of  voice  and  manner  of  expreffion  in  which 
it  paired.  They  change  fomething  with 
out  a  purpofe  or  any  previous  arrange 
ment.  They  fubftitute  expreffions  appa 
rently  equivalent,  and  the  jeft,  and  tone 
of  voice  in  which  they  relate  what  pafTed 
gives  another  meaning  to  the  whole.  All 
thefe  referves  and  alterations  are  ever  in 
favour  of  felf-love  which  watches  within 
us,  and  a6ts  in  fome  meafure  without  our 
participation,  fo  fudden  and  enlightened 
is  its  infpiration. 

One  man  has  need  of  reftraint,  another 
of  encouragement.  Hence  it  comes  that 
the  fame  man  is  known  under  different 
afpefts,  and  that  he  fucceeds  in  one  fo- 
ciety  and  is  infupportable  in  another.  Each 
of  thefe  men  appear  to  advantage  when 
circumftances  are  fuch  as  to  encourage  or 
reflrain  him, 

A  general 
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A  general*  rule  is,  that  he  in  whom 
vanity  is  predominant  has  no  fentiment 
for  excellency  and  truth,  and  is  incapable 
of  affe6tion« 

Curiofity  and  indifcretion  are  infeparable 
companions,  and  falfehood  is  the  child  of 
vanity. 

Man,  in  a  natural  ftate,  knows  not  the 
wants  of  felf-love.  As  foon  as  he  lives  in 
fociety,  he  feels  the  defire  of  being  dif- 
tinguiihed  and  attended  to  by  others.  To 
be  unknown  is  a  torment  to  him,  and 
he  lofes  the  fentiment  of  real  enjoyments 
to  create  himfelf  the  pleafures  of  felf- 
love  and  vanity.  Lefs  concerned  about 
being  happy  than  to  appear  fo,  he  pur- 
chafes  places,  performs  the  duties  of 
office,  and  makes  himfelf  connexions  that 
he  may  aft  upon  others  and  others  upon 
himfelf.  If  by  dignities  he  cannot  excite 
attention,  he  ftrives  to  produce  effedt  by 
a  diiplay  of  his  riches,  the  magnificence 
of  his  houfe,  the  tafte  and  coftlinefs  of 
I  2  the 
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the  furniture  which  it  contains,  and  by 
the  new  divifions  of  his  gardens.  It  is 
not  for  his  own  pleafure  that  a  rich  man 
gives  great  fuppers,  that  another  aflembles 
half  the  town  at  his  balls,  or  has  pic 
tures  by  eminent  mafters,  or  a  clofet  of 
natural  hiftory  ;  it  is  to  add  to  his  con- 
fequence.  This  houfe,  thefe  gardens, 
form  for  the  proprietor  a  fituation  in 
the  world ;  he  pofleffes  them  as  he  would 
perform  the  functions  of  a  place  at 
court,  or  thofe  of  a  great  employment  in 
the  city. 


CHARACTER 
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CHARACTER  OF  A  MAN  WHO  POSSESSES  A 
FINE  HOUSE. 

THE  houfe  of  Arfura  coft  him  half 
his  fortune,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a 
pretty  ihop,  almoft  equal  to  the  little  Dun 
kirk  *.  Every  thing  is  placed  with  fym- 
metry  and  expofed  to  view  fo  as  to  have 
effe6t.  Three  volumes,  which  are  upon  a 
bureau,  are  changed  from  time  to  time, 
but  always  figure  in  the  fame  place  ;  the 
paper  and  ftandifh  are  immovable.  What 
admirable  order  !  In  examining  fo  agree 
able  an  habitation,  I  am  afraid  of  derang 
ing  fomething,  and  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  undoubtedly  feels  the  fame  em- 
barraiTment.  Where  does  he  keep  him- 
felf  ?  In  fome  diftant  corner  ?  For  I  per 
ceive  no  traces  of  motion,  nothing  which 
proves  the  houfe  to  be  inhabited.  The 
boards  are  fo  flippery  that  it  is  difficult 

*  A  famous  fhop  in  Paris. 

I  3  to 
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to  ftand  upon  them.  Arfura  is  not  often 
at  home,  and  his  wife  and  darling  fon 
have  no  habitation  there.  Ah !  I  know 
the  reafon :  he  is  afraid  of  incommoding 
the  public.  This  is  a  great  felf-denial. 
But  what  pleafure  does  he  receive  when  at 
court  or  in  the  city — he  is  fent  to  for  tick 
ets  of  admiffion.  He  goes  to  give  a  look  at 
his  houfe  and  gardens  to  fee  if  every 
thing  be  in  its  place  ;  but  his  pleafures 
are  fometimes  diflurbed.  He  was  one  day 
informed  that  a  great  lady  had  been  to 
fee  his  houfe,  and  that  the  mofs  which 
covered  a  part  of  the  ruins,  fo  expenfive 
to  keep  in  order,  was  walhed  away  by 
the  rain.  He  was  told  the  workmen  had 
left  their  tools  in  his  antique  temple,  and 
that  the  river  was  almoft  dry  from  the 
nerficrence  of  the  waterman.  Redouble 

o    o 

your  cares,  Arfura,  if  you  wiih  to  preferve 
your  confequence.  Watch  your  houfe- 
keeper  that  you  may  affure  yourfelf  fhe  is 
c.ireful  to  ihew  every  thing  to  the  beft 
Advantage,  and  to  dire6l  the  attention  of 
the  curious  to  that  which  is  the  mofh  fin- 

gular, 
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gular.  One  negle£t  is  fufficient  to  ruin 
you  with  the  public.  The  young  girls 
whom  you  pay  to  figure  in  different  atti 
tudes  at  the  end  of  the  meadow  are  fome- 
times  abfent.  Above  all,  take  care  that 
the  old  man,  his  wife  and  children,  whofe 
employment  is  to  feign  a  ruftic  family  in 
a  thatched  cabin,  fail  not  to  be  at  their  poft 
at  the  arrival  of  a  brilliant  company.  Never 
fell  your  houfe,  Arfura,  however  expenfive 
it  may  be  to  you  ;  you  would  in  that  cafe 
be  a  minifter  out  of  place.  You  fmile,  Ar 
fura,  in  feeing  children  make  baby-houfes. 
Your  occupations  are  not  different  from 
theirs,  and  are  ftill  more  vain.  Thefe 
employ  themfelves  for  amufement,  and  you 
to  be  talked  of. 

Irremediable  inconvenience,  which  mor 
tifies  felf-love,  is  the  mofl  afflicting. 

That   which    makes   others    withdraw 

themfelves  from  our  fociety,  is  the   mofl 

difagreeable  to    be    reproached   with.     A 

man  may  pardon  the  greateft  injury,  but 

I  4"  will 
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will*  he   forgive  another  who  reproaches 
him  with  being  tirefome  ? 


OF    BIRTH. 


I F  a  man  of  an  ancient  family,  although 
but  little  known,  makes  a  brilliant  and 
rapid  fortune,  all  his  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  become  fo  many  mptives  of  the 
greateft  envy.  His  birth  is  criticifed  and 
depreciated,  and,  for  a  century,  the  public, 
perhaps,  refufe  to  do  juftice  to  his  an- 
ceflors  *. 

*'  Birth  is  more  than  ever  neceflary  in  France, 
but  as  ancientnefs  alone  is  fufficient  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  to  be  expe&ed  from  it,  a  high  and  ii- 
luflrious  birth  was  never  more  indifferent.  When  a 
man  can  date  his  nobility  from  1400,  when  he  can 
prove  that  he  defcends  from  a  long  fucceflion  of 
lords  of  manors,  he  thinks  himfelf  equal  to  the 
Rieux,  the  Montmorencies,  the  Rohans,  &c,  &c. 

The 
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The  firft  care  of  thofe  who  become  rich 
is  to  forge  a  genealogy  ;  this  proves  with 
what  impatience  men  bear  being  ranked 
in  an  inferior  clafs,  and  excluded  from 
certain  honours.  The  more  fortune  is  con- 
fiderable  the  more  this  exclufion  is  fen- 
fible. 

The  wifeft  and  moft  enlightened  men 
have  not  always  been  exempt  from  the 
pride  of  birth.  Turenne  had  this  weak- 
aefs  to  the  laft  degree. 

The  prejudice  of  birth  is  one  of  thofe 
the  moft  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  every  clafs  and  country.  The 
cafts  of  the  Indians  do  not  affociate  with 
their  inferiors,  and  there  are  feveral  grooms 
to  nabobs  who  would  think  themfelves 
difhonoured  by  eating  with  their  mailers. 
Raymond,  who  fells  cloth,  and  whom  you 
look  upon  with  the  fame  confideration  as  you 
do  the  draper  whofe  (hop  is  next  to  his, 
has  quite  another  opinion  of  himfelf.  His 
father  was  member  of  a  certain  company, 
you  cannot  imagine  the  difference 

there 
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there  is    between    him  and    his    neigh- 
bour. 


There     are    three    advantages    which, 
when    they    are    in    the    higheft  degree, 
give  the    greateft  confideration  :   elevated 
rank,     fuperior    underftanding    (acknow 
ledged  to  be  fuch)   and   an  immenie   for 
tune.     Grandeur,  fame,  and  power,  have 
nearly  the  fame    effects.      Voltaire,    and 
the  pofTeflbr  of  a  million,  are  diftinguifhed 
beings  in  fociety  :  no  confideration   is  re- 
fufed  them.     It  is  in  vain  that  men  who 
have    amaffed    immenfed     treafures     are 
laughed    at  behind  their  backs,    or   that 
the    bafenefs    of   their    origin   is    treated 
contumelioufly ;    minifters   have   need    of 
fuch   perfons  to  difengage  the  ftate  from 
its  embarraffments  ;  and,  the  great,  to  re- 
eftablifh  their  affairs.     They  command  re- 
fpe6l  from  the  moft  haughty  lord,  when 
he  recolle&s  that  their  fignature  can  pro 
cure  him  an  agreeable  exiftence,  or  relieve 
him  from  preffing  exigencies, 

A  man  of  mean  or  obfcure  birth  thinks 

not 
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not  of  being  refpe£ted  on  account  of  his 
origin,  which  is  known  to  everybody ;  but 
let  one  of  his  bed  friends,  to  fave  him  from 
ridicule,  be  obliged  to  fpeak  to  him  upon 
the  fubje£l  and  he  will  not  know  how  to 

treat  it  with  fufficient  delicacy. 

•\ 

Men  fometimes  boafl  of  the  obfcurity  of 
their  birth  to  increafe  the  merit  by  which 
they  removed  this  obftacle ;  but  they 
never  avow  mediocrity,  becaufe  they 
flatter  themfelves  this  may  create  illu- 
fion, 

The  advantage  of  high  birth  chiefly 
confifts  in  making  merit  lefs  neceflary. 

The  moft  modeft  perfon  in  appearance, 
upon  the  nobility  of  his  family,  and  who 
feems  to  attach  to  it  the  leaft  confidera- 
tion,  artfully  conceals  the  pride  with 
which  it  infpires  him.  Ten  years  inti 
macy  with  him  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
difcover  it  ;  but  fooner  or  later  the  mo 
ment  arrives  when  he,  who  feemed  fatis-* 

fied 
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fied  with  equality,  reclaims  all  his  rights 
and  awakens  his  vanity. 

Nobility,  accompanied  by  mifery,  is  a 
ticket  in  the  ftate  lottery.  Circumftances 
fall  out  fo  as  to  elevate  a  man  who  has 
this  advantage  to  the  higheft  employments, 
to  which,  without  it,  he  could  never  have 
pretended.  Mediocrity  even  in  this  cafe 
is  infinitely  valuable. 

He  who  continually  boafls  of  his  birth 
and  importunes  others  with  it,  perfuades 
them  in  the  end  to  give  it  more  confidera- 
tion  than  it  deferves.  Many  ancient  and 
illuftrious  families,  but  not  more  fo  than 
a  hundred  others,  owe  all  the  opinion  of 
their  fplendor,  and  of  their  fuperiority  over 
other  families,  to  the  ridiculous  vanity  of 
one  of  their  chiefs. 

He  who  confents  to  devote  himfelf  to 
thirty  years  ridicule,  fometimes  procures 
veal  advantages  to  his  pofterity. 

Argentes 
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Argentes  is  born  a  commoner  :  his  fa 
ther  becomes  a  gentleman  the  firft  of  his 
name.  Argentes  calls  himfelf  marquis, 
and  is  laughed  at  in  the  world.  He  per- 
fifts  in  fpite  of  raillery:  ten  years  pafs, 
and  people  become  accuftomed  to  his  title. 
He  muft  be  called  marquis  under  pain  of 
quarrelling  with  him,  and  becaufe  people 
are  familiarized  to  hearing  the  title  added 

o 

to  his  name.  Argentes  marries  a  woman 
of  quality  without  fortune ;  he  becomes 
the  relation  of  people  who  defpife  him, 
but  with  whom  he  figns  a  contraft  of 
marriage,  and  it  is  not  neceffary  to  afk  if 
he  goes  regularly  to  family  aflemblies.  In 
vain  does  his  wife  defpife  him,  her  efcut- 
cheon  is  united  to  his :  this  is  fufficient ; 
he  makes  one  more  ftep  in  the  career  of 
vanity,  and  puts  his  name  upon  the*  door. 
Pleafantries  are  renewed,  and  he  patiently 
fuffers  them.  Finally,  the  public  are  ac 
cuftomed  to  the  hotel  of  Argentes,  becaufe 
in  fa6t  his  name  is  written  upon  it.  He 
dies,  and  his  fon  has  quiet  pofleffion  'of 
the  title  of  marquis  and  of  the  infcription 
upon  the  houfe.  A  generation  is  paft, 

the 
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the  ridicule  is  forgotten,  and  all  the  world 
knows  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  name 
is  not  ancient. 

A  modefl  man,  who  has  four  more 
generations  of  nobility,  dares  not  take  a 
title  ;  he  has  a  porter  only,  his  liveries  are 
of  an  obfcure  colour,  and  his  fervants 
humbly  fay,  to  the  houfe  *.  He  appears  as 
a  common  citizen,  whilft  others  owe  to 
their  impudence  alone  their  being  claffed 
in  a  more  advantageous  manner. 


"£>' 


There  is  frequently  much  injuftice  about 
birth.  People  of  the  court  know  no  me 
dium.  They  call  a  man  who  has  two 
hundred  years  of  nobility,  a  commoner, 
becaufe  his  anceftors  held  no  great  em- 


*  Alluding  to  footmen  in  Paris,  who,  on  opening 
the  coach-door  for  their  miftrefs,  have  received  her 
orders  where  to  conduct  her,  and  who  in  giving 
them  to  the  coachman,  if  the  lady  lias  dcfired  to 
be  driven  home,  fay,  a  r hotel,  which  fomctimes 
means  a  magnificent  maniion,  at  others,  a  fecond  or 
third  flory  in  a  lodging  -houfe. 

floyment, 
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ployment,  or  they  filled  honourable  places 
in  the  magiftracy. 

For  four  hundred  years  has  the  family 
of  Adramont  uninterruptedly  inhabited  a 
little  cattle,  and  his  anceftors  have  mar 
ried    the  daughters  of  lords  of  manors ; 
none  of  them  ever  rofe  above  the  rank  of 
captain,  none  ever  figured  in  hiftory,  or 
diftinguifhed   himfelf  either  in  the  church 
or  in  a  political  career,  and  their  names, 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caftle, 
are    unknown   to   the    reft   of  the    king 
dom.      Adramont    continually    boafts   .of 
the   antiquity  of  his  family,    and   fpeaks 
with   fatisfaftion  of  the  recent  origin  of 
houfes  become   illuftrious    by    great   fer- 
vices  and  the  higheft  dignities.     He  fays, 
a   man  of  my  rank,    a  man  like   me  ;    and 
meaning   the  moft    bitter  reproach    to   a 
man  whofe  anceftors  have  filled  the  firft 
places  in  the  law ;  know,  fays  Adramont 
to  him,    that  no  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
ever  in  my  family. 

In   fome   meafure,    none    but   men    of 

middling 
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middling  rank  are  capable  of  being  dif- 
honoured.  Obfcure  names,  when  they 
become  famous  by  crimes  or  fcandal, 
call  nothing  to  recoileftion  but  the  event 
which  covered  them  with  ihame.  They 
are  like  trees  which  are  judged  of  by 
the  only  fruit  they  have  born.  Jlluftrious 
names,  on  the  contrary,  cover  by  their 
fplendor,  or  hide  by  their  renown,  the 
crimes  and  fcandalous  faults  which  ap 
pear  fo  many  unfortunate  exceptions  in  a 
family  known  by  great  fervices,  eminent 
dignities,  and  diftinguiihed  employments. 
It  is  thus  on  reflexion  that  a  principle 
of  reafon  is  found  in  the  blindeft  pre 
judices. 


OF 
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OF    CHARACTER. 

THE  qualities  of  which  charafter  is 
compofed,  are  like  colours  which  are  en 
tirely  changed  by  mixture.  The  mixture 
and  the  refult  require  the  moft  fubtle 
penetration. 

To  know  well  the  character  of  a  man, 
it  is  neceffary  not  only  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  inclinations,  his  qualities  and 
defe6ls,  but  to  fix  their  different  degrees. 
By  thefe  means,  his  conduft,  in  a  given 
circumftance,  may  be  affigned  almoft  w^ith 
certainty. 

Andes  is  choleric,  proud,  voluptuous, 
felf-interefted,  exceptions  and  idle.  His 
good  qualities,  his  defe&s  and  fentiments, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
force,  will  govern  him  on  different  oc- 
cafions.  Think  him  not  incoherent  if  he 
negle6ls  his  intereft:  his  heart  is  more 
K  fufceptible 
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fufceptible  than  his  mind  is  interefted.  If 
fenfibility  does  not  incline  him  to  relieve 
the  diftreffed,  who  may  have  moved  his 
compaffion,  be  not  furprifed  at  it :  the  con- 
fequences  of  his  aftions  mud  be  public, 
and  moreover,  he  is  more  idle  than  com- 
paffionate. 

Ergaftes  has  bufinefs  to  tranfaft :  he 
concludes  it  fpeedily,  and  makes  facrifi- 
ces  which  he  might  have  avoided.  He 
purchafes  fomething  confiderable,  and 
pays  the  firft  price  he  was  afked  for  it. 
Ergaftes  is  looked  upon  as  a  noble  minded 
and  generous  man  ; — by  no  means — he  is 
idle  and  impatient. 

I  heard  two  men  fpeaking  of  a  third, 
one  of  them  faid,  Valerius  kills  himfelf 
by  application  to  bufinefs :  he  paffes  days 
and  nights  in  his  office.  The  other  laughed, 
and  could  fcarcely  recover  from  furprize. 
Valerius,  according  to  him,  is  one  of 
the  mod  idle  and  diffipated  of  men  :  whom 
(hall  I  believe  ?  Both. — They  are  both 
right.  Valerius  is  a  man  of  habitude  : 
•*•  what 
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he  does  to-night  he  will  do  to-mor 
row  morning.  If  circumftances  oblige 
him  to  apply  to  bufmefs  for  two  days* 
lie  will  hold  to  it  fix  months  without  in- 
termiffion  :  if  other  circumftances  throw 
him  for  a  moment  into  diffipation,  he 
will  wallow  in  it  another  fix  months. 

A  proportionate  mixture  of  oppofite 
qualities,  from  great  charafters,  make 
men  attain  the  end  they  propofe.  Ardour 
and  patience  are  necefTary  to  advance  in 
the  painful  road  of  fortune.  That  man 
is  happy,  who,  having  but  one  of  thefe 
qualities,  finds  himfelf  in  circumftances 
which  require  not  them  both  ;  ardour  was 
neceffary — this  he  poffeffes.  Had  patience 
been  required^  he  would  have  miffed  his 
objeft* 

Perfons  diftinguifhed  by  the  elevation  of 
their  minds,  or  the  force  of  character, 
are  thofe  who,  perhaps,  are  the  moft 
eafily  known,  becaufe  in  general  they 
have  a  predominant  quality  by  which 
•  K  2  every 
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every  thing  is  explained  to  fuch  as  have 
the  art  of  diftinguiihing. 

Men  are  unjuftly  reproached  with  aftions 
or  fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  which  they 
have  previoufly  done  or  exprefled.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  falfe,  whereas  they  are 
only  changed.  They  were  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  fentiment,  and  yielded  to 
the  impulfe  of  generofity  ;  but  in  the  mo 
ment  of  reflection  which  followed,  their 
intereft  prevailed. 

There  is  no  force  of  character  in  con- 
itantly  doing  one  thing,  however  eftimable 
it  may  be.  He  who  fludies  every  day  of 
his  life  would  have  equally  employed  his 
time  in  playing,  according  to  the  ftate  of 
his  circumftances  ;  but  paffing  from 
pleafure  to  bufinefs,  from  diflipation 
to  ftudy  is  the  mark  of  a  mind  inde 
pendent  and  endowed  with  the  greateft 
vigour* 

There   are  certain    awkwardneffes   ac 
companying 
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companying  a£tions  which  deprive  them 
of  all  their  merit.  One  man  is  obliging, 
and  renders  great  fervices,  for  which  no 
body  thanks  him.  Another  lives  at  a 
great  expence  and  paffes  for  a  mifer.  He 
fpends  nine  hundred  pounds,  yet  fordid- 
nefs  is  perceptible  ;  fifty  pounds  more 
would  have  made  him  appear  generous. 

The  ardor  of  mofh  men  is  but  mo 
mentary,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
incoherence  of  their  conduct  and  fenti- 
ments. 


K  3  OF 
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OF   DIFFERENT    MANNERS   OF    BEING 
AFFECTED. 

HOW  are  pleafures,  the  world  and  for* 
tune  to  be  juflly  appreciated  ?  Life  is 
divided  into  two  epochas,  that  of  defires 
and  that  of  difguft.  The  odour  of  the 
dithes  is  delicious  to  the  hungry  guefts 
who  fit  down  to  table,  but  difgufting  to 
thofe  who  have  made  a  good  dinner. 

Whom  fhall  I  confult  upon  pleafure  and 
happinefs  ?  Muft  he  be  a  young  man, 
burning  with  defires,  devoted  to  love,  and 
who  believes  himfelf  the  only  one  who  exr 
prefTes  the  fentiments  of  it  or  feels  its 
emotions?  He  is  convinced  that  his  mif-- 
trefs  is  the  fined,  mod  fenfible,  and  deli 
cate  of  women.  His  heart  is  inflamed  by 
the  chimera  of  friendfhip,  and  his  imagi 
nation  by  the  illufion  of  glory  ;  his  heart, 
tris  mind  and  fenfes,  make  hjm  figh  after 

a  thou- 
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•a  thoufand  gratifications  not  within   his 
power. 

Interrogate  a  man  of  maturer  age,  who 
perhaps  reafons  with  himfelf,  that  he  has 
never  loved  nor  been  Joved  ?  He  recollects 
the  deceits  of  his  mifireffes  and  the  treafon 
of  his  friends.  His  eyes  now  open  to  the 
illufion  of  glory;  he  knows  how  eafily  the 
fuffrages  of  men  are  accorded,  and  how 
much  meannefs  and  fatigue  is  the  price  of 
grandeur.  He  has  been  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  perfons  of  the  greateft  cele 
brity  and  confideration,  in  whofe  perfons 
he  faw  nothing  but  men  of  intrigue,  or 
the  feeble  inftruments  of  female  caprice, 
aud  the  mode  of  the  times, 


K  4.  OF 
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OF    HAPPINESS. 


HAPPINESS  and  pleafure  affeft  us  in 
a  different  manner,  and  to  a  certain  de 
gree,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Pleafure  cannot  be  lafling ;  it  would 
foon  lofe  its  charms,  becaufe  the  mind  and 
fenfes  would  quickly  be  weakened  by  its 
vivacity.  It  leaves  a  void  in  the  heart,  and 
renders  infipid  every  obje6l  which  was  in- 
terefting.  Pleafure  is  not,  like  happinefs, 
within  ourfelves  ;  it  is  accidental,  and  de 
pends  on  others.  Every  man  may  feel  a 
lively  pleafure,  but  perhaps  the  heart 
and  foul  only  render  us  capable  of  tailing 
happinefs,  for  which  reafon  thofe  who 
polfefs  not  exquifite  fenfibility,  have  no 
pretenfions  to  it. 

We  recollect  pleafure  with  regret,  but 
the  remembrance  gf  happinefs  foftens  us 

into 
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into'  tears.  Pleafure  leaves  a  diftin£t  re- 
colleftion  ;  we  know  the  obje6t  by  which 
it  was  produced.  Happinefs  offers  nothing 
determined,  becaufe  it  feems  to  refide  in 
all  who  are  about  us,  whilft  we  ourfelves 
communicate  it  and  embellifh  every  ob- 
jedh 

Happinefs  refembles  a  gentle  warmth 
proceeding  from  ourfelves,  but  which  we 
nevertheless  enjoy  as  if  it  were  communi 
cated  to  us.  Pleafure,  which  is  more  ex 
terior  and  lively,  but  lefs  durable,  is  ihed 
upon. us  like  adventitious  heat,  of  which 
we  are  foon  deprived,  becaufe  it  is  not 
natural. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  defcribe  that  which 
comes  not  within  our  thoughts  ; — which 
belongs  to  fentiment,  and  has  no  deter 
minate  principle,  yet  neverthelefs,  em 
braces  every  thing  ; — which  has  no  more 
reality  than  colours,  fenfible  to  the  eye 
only,  and  nothing  of  themfelves  ?  It  is 
fufficient  if  I  have  faid  what  happinefs  is 

not, 
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not,  without  its   being  poflible  for  me  to 
exprefs  what  it  is. 

Men  pafs  from  infancy  to  youth,  from 
youth  to  age  :  they  infenfibly  lofe  their 
faculties.  If  happinefs  be  in  man  him- 
felf,  how  can  a  being,  who  experiences 
viciflitudes,  embellifh  obje£ts  with  the 
fame  colours,  when  the  principle  of  a6lion, 
and  warmth  by  which  he  was  animated,  is 
weakened  or  extinguiftied  ? 

There  are  happy  days,  but  no  happy 
Jives ;  this  would  be  an  enchanting  dream 
without  once  awakening  to  forrow* 

But  if  there  be  no  happy  men,  there 
are  fome  who  are  fortunate  ;  many  have 
been  favoured  by  a  happy  concurrence 
of  circumflances,  and  have  had  many 
fpecies  of  enjoyment  conformable  to  their 
tafte,  character  and  fentiment,  It  is  in 
this  fenfe  that  the  exiftence  of  happi 
nefs  may  be  confidered,  and  not  in  a  mau^ 
ner  abfolute  and  durable. 

There 
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There  are  certainly  men    whofe  lives 
have   not  been  troubled  by   any  violent 
chagrin,    whofe    rude    health    has  never 
been  impaired  by  grief  or  infirmity,  and 
who  have  arrived   at   an    advanced   age, 
after    having    enjoyed    the     pleafures    of 
each   period  of  life.     They  feem  to  have ' 
been  happy  ;    but  this  has  not  been  de* 
mon  ft  rated. 

The  manner  of  feeling  conftitutes  hap* 
pinefs  much  more  than  the  advantages 
\ve  poflefs,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  be  con 
vinced  of  this  to  be  happy.  It  is  in  the 
general  conftitution  of  men,  and  in  the 
particular  character  of  each,  that  the  prin 
ciples  qf  happinefs  are  found, 

In  confidering  men  in  general,  their 
fufterings  furpafs  their  pleafures  and  en 
joyments.  The  people  in  every  nation 
inceffantly  combat  want,  and  privately  en 
joy  certain  fenfations.  They  are  ftran- 
gers  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  feeds  of 
felf-love  are  almoft  {titled  in  thefe  beings, 
who  are  continually  degraded  by  want  and 

dependance. 
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dependance.  They  have  not  the  fatis- 
fa6tory  idea  of  themfelves  which  elevates 
and  aggrandizes  their  exiftence.  By  in- 
ftin6t  they  are  difpofed  to  fly  from  and 
forget  themfelves ;  hence  comes  in  part 
the  general  craving  of  the  people  for 
fpirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors.  It 
is  not  the  pleafure  of  tailing  bad  wine 
which  feduces  a  man  of  the  loweft  clafs ; 
he  feeks,  without  knowing  it,  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  his  fituation ;  he  wifhes 
to  raife  his  fpirits  which  are  deprefled  by 
wretchednefs  :  hope  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.  In  a  ftate  of  intoxication  he 
becomes  another  man ;  his  heart  is  open 
to  confidence,  and  he  fees  none  but  friends 
about  him  ;  he  rifes  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  others  of  the  fame  clafs. 

The  moft  favage  nations  feek  intoxica 
tion.  In  the  Eaft,  where  every  body  is 
under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  thought  ap 
pears  to  be  a  pernicious  gift ;  like  gold 
and  filver  it  requires  to  be  buried,  and 
men  ftrive  to  deftroy  it  by  the  friendly  aid 
of  opium.  In  that  country,  madmen  and 

idiots 
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idiots  are  objefts  of  veneration.  Under  an 
oppreffive  government,  being  deprived  of 
the  fentiment  of  exiftence,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  fpecial  favour  of  the  Divinity. 

The  greateft  pleafure  of  men,  who  com- 
pofe  the  multitude,  is  the  fatisfying  of 
hunger :  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
pleafures,  emotions,  violence,  andecftafies 
of  the  paffion  of  love.  Like  animals,  they 
are  led  by  the  impulfion  of  nature  to  unite 
themfelves  to  each  other,  and  this  fhort 
felicity,  this  gleam  of  pleafure,  adds  to 
their  mifery  by  the  fecundity  which  mul 
tiplies  their  wants.  In  this  clafs  of  men, 
happinefs  confifts  in  not  fuffering,  and  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  legiflators  to  fulfil  fo 
defirable  an  objeft. 

Oh  ye  fhepherds  of  great  flocks  I  ye 
kings  and  fovereigns,  whofe  fufceptible 
minds  receive  pleafure  from  the  happinefs 
of  others,  turn  your  eyes  from  your  court 
if  you  will  follow  the  impulfion  of  your 
noble  fentiments  !  You  cannot  make 

happy 
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happy  the  free  courtiers  about  ,  your 
perfons* 

An  unquenchable  third  of  riches,  gran 
deur  and  diftin6tion,  is  their  governing 

±j  t5 

principle.  Turn  your  attention  to  the 
multitude  to  whom  you  may  give  a  com 
fortable  exiftence,  the  good  effects  of 
which  will  extend  to  the  fecond  gene 
ration. 

When  we  think  upon  happinefs,  our 
ideas  are  carried  to  men  of  an  elevated 
fituation,  in  whom  felf-love  and  the  paf- 
fions  produce  pleafures  which  add  to  the 
fenfations,  and  to  which  they  frequently 
give  a  preference.  That  in  which  the 
people  feel  no  other  pleafure  than  the 
fimple  fatisfa6lion  of  a  want,  to  men  of 
fuperior  rank  amounts  to  voluptouufnefs, 
which  enjoyment  is  refined,  heightened 
and  prolonged. 

Nature  furniihes  the  feeds  but  art  brings 
them  to  maturity.  What  is  an  ear  of 

wild 
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wild  corn  compared  to  an  ear  of  fine  wheat 
produced  in  cultivated  ground  ? 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  duration 
of  the  fpecies  by  the  attraction  of  phyfical 
pleafure.  The  rich  man,  or  one  in  eafy 
circumftances,  joins  many  moral  affe6tions 
to  phyfical  fenfations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  to  ourfelves  a  favage, 
or  a  poor  man,  incited  by  ftrong  defire, 
and  yielding  to  this  impulfion  with  the 
fir  ft  woman  he  meets,  or  with  his  rude 
companion.  He  has  no  idea  of  beauty ; 
he  makes  no  comparifon  ;  his  imagina 
tion  is  not  inflamed,  nor  does  his  heart 
feel  the  leaft  emotion  :  felf-love  infpires 
him  with  nothing  flattering,  or  which 
gives  him  a  better  opinion  of  himfelf.  For 
him  the  fhort  moment  of  pleafure  is  like 
an  arrow  ihot  into  the  air,  which  leaves 
not  the  fmalleft  trace  behind  it. 

To  this  fimple  and  true  defcription,  op- 
pofe  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  devoted 
to  love  and  loaded  with  its  favours.  He 

has 
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has  diftinguifhed  one  woman  from  a  great 
number.  Her  form,  her  figure,  that  a- 
greeable  yet  undefcribable  fomething  which 
acts  fo  powerfully  and  inftantaneoufly  has 
touched  his  very  foul.  To  fee  and  hear  her 
is  to  him  fupreme  happinefs.  Silence  and 
confufion  are  his  firfl  interpreters.  At 
length  he  fpeaks  to,  prefles  and  fuppli- 
cates  this  woman,  who  is  combating  the 
fame  inclination.  His  agreeable  qualities 
gain  him  a  preference  to  his  rivals;  his 
ardour  triumphs  over  every  obftacle,  and 
his  miftrefs  yields  to  his  defires. 

i 
Recovered  from  the  firfl  transports,  and 

again  himfelf  for  a  while,  an  effufion  of 
the  moft  tender  fentiments  fucceeds  to  plea- 
fore,  which  is  but  fufpended,  fhortly  to  be 
renewed ;  he  repofes  in  the  happy  calm  of 
a  gratified  paflion.  The  ardor  of  his  de- 
fires  is  abated  without  being  extinguiihed  : 
he  enjoys  the  pad  and  the  prefent,  and  fees 
the  moment  not  far  diftant  which  brings 
him  new  tranfports.  He  is  fatisfied  with 
his  choice,  and  flattered  by  the  refiftance 
he  for  fome  time  experienced ;  this  increafes 

the 
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the  value  of  his  conqueft.  Wit  and  fenti- 
ment  animate  their  converfation.  They 
will  for  ever  love  each  other,  and  thefe 
moments  of  felicity  will  have  no  end  ;  each 
revolving  day  will  bring  a  repetition  of 
them.— They  believe  fo — they  fwear  to  it 
— charming  illufion,  which  prefentsachaiu 
of  delicious  enjoyments. 

The  pleafures  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  an  exercifed  imagination, 
add  to  what  nature  has  given,  have  no 
thing  ih-common  with  thole  of  the  people. 
The  organifation  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  fa 
culties  of  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  degree 
benumbed,  and  never  exercifed  but  upon 
very  few  obje£ls :  thofe  of  men  in  a  fu- 
perior  clafs  carry  them  with  rapidity  over 
an  extended  fphere  of  thought  and  fenti- 
ment.  It  may  therefore  be  faid,  that 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  confifts  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  faculties.  He  who  is  preffed 
with  hunger  feels  a  great  pleafure  in  fatis- 
fying  it ;  the  man  whofe  felf-love  is  ac 
companied  with  delicacy  and  fenfibility, 
equally  requires  gratification  ;  a  man  who 

L  poflefles 
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poffefTes  talents  feels  a  defire  to  employ 
them ;  he  who  is  fufceptible  of  a  profound 
fentiment  feels  a  preffing  inclination  to  at 
tach  himfelf,  to  be  affedled,  to  have  his 
feelings  fenfibly  touched.  But  will  emo 
tions  give  happinefs  to  the  man  of  fen- 
fibility  ;  will  the  vain  find  it  in  diftinc- 
tions,  or  will  it  refult  from  the  fuffrages  of 
a  whole  fociety  to  the  man  whofe  felf-love 
renders  him  covetous  of  praife  ?  As  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  defires  of  paffion,  the 
effe6t  of  all  thefe  momentary  advantages 
will,  perhaps,  wholly  confift  in  exciting 
more  violent  defires.  Reafon  alone  may 
moderate  the  paffions  of  the  moral  man, 
and  reafon  is  a  pilot  which  manoeuvres  in 
vain  during  the  height  of  the  florin.  What 
can  it  do  to  dire6t  a  bark  which  is  carried 
away  by  the  impetuous  gufts  of  contrary 
winds  ? 

We  are  taught  and  invited  by  educa 
tion  to  mix  with  general  fociety,  and  by 
means  of  opinion,  to  join  our  existence  to 
a  multitude  of  beings  which  may  fenfibly 
affeft  our  interior  tranquillity.  Education 

fhould, 
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fhould,  on  the  contrary,  incline  a  man  to 
be  contented,  and  to  fearch  within  himfelf 
the  peace  of  confcience,  that  by  its  fuf- 
frages,  and  the  eftimation  of  himfelf,  he 
may  find  uninterrupted  happinefs. 

if  the  fphere  of  pleafures,  affeftion,  and 
fentiment  be  increafed  for  the  man  above 
the  common  clafs,  the  number  of  pains, 
agitations,  and  vexations  are  augmented 
in  an  immenfe  proportion.  There  are 
fewer  phyfical  evils  than  torments  pro 
duced  by  the  paffions  and  the  diforder  of 
imagination.  The  real  bleffings  of  health 
and  tranquillity,  all  the  pleafures  of  na- 
fure  become  infipid  to  him  who  jis  agitated 
by  ambition,  tormented  by  vanity,  or  whom 
envy  confumes.  You  fee  a  man  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  prodigal  in  her  favours, 
and  who  has  received  from  nature  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  conftitution.  He  is  beloved 
by  his  wife  and  children,  who  are  all  dear  to 
him  ;  hisprefence  gives  joy  and  pleafure  to 
his  family,  and  yet  he  appears  in  it  but 
for  a  moment.  If  he  lived  in  the  country 
he  would  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  doing  good 
L  2  to 
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to  his  numerous  tenants,  and  he  has  made 
but  three  vifits  to  his  vaft  domains.     This 
man  feels  not  the  value  of  health  ;  he  en 
joys  not  his  fortune.  His  life,  which  might 
leifurely  pafs  animated  with  different  in- 
terefts,  is  confumed  in  agitation  and  fear. 
Independent  by  his  riches,  he  devotes  him- 
felf  to  fervitude  and  fwallows  difguft.     His 
fleep,  which  ought  to  be  peaceful,  is  troubled 
by  envy  and  inquietude.  He  writes,  cringes, 
and  folicits ;   he  flies  from  pleafure  in  the 
purfuit  of  employment    contrary    to  his 
genius.     What  fupreme  good  is  at  length 
to  be  the  reward  of  fo  many  cares  ?  He 
has  renounced  life  for  forty  years  to  {hew 
himfelf  two  years  in  decrepid  old  age,  his 
body  hung  over  with  two  yards  of  ribbon. 

Paffions  are  like  phyfical  defires;  they 
lead  to  diforder  ;  but  exhaufted  ftrength 
puts  an  end  to  the  latter,  whilft  the  mind 
is  almoft  conftantly  expofed  to  the  paffions, 
and  capable  of  abandoning  itfelf  with  ex- 
cefs  to  the  inquiet  and  inceffant  defires  of 
ambition  or  the  impulfions  of  vanity.  Phi- 
lofophy  affords  but  few  means  of  repreffing 

the 
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the  paflions,  and  their  continued  vivacity 
permits  not  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs. 
Thofe  who  approach  it  the  neareft  are 
men  whom  moderation  of  character  pre- 
ferves  from  excefs  without  weakening  the 
fentiment  which  may  procure  them  en 
joyments.  The  happinefs  of  the  people 
is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  govern ; 
thefe  can  remove  from  them  mifery  and 
want,  and  procure  them  employment  and 
fubfiftence.  The  happinefs  of  more  ele 
vated  clafles  is  not  lefs  in  the  power  of  le- 
giflators. 

The  republican  conflitution  feems  more 
calculated  to  fatisfy  the  moral  want  of 
diftinftions  and  emotions.  Every  man 
under  this  kind  of  government  feels  his 
abilities,  and  the  means  of  turning  them 
to  advantage  are  numerous  and  frequent. 
The  adminiftration,  the  honours  of  the 
peerage  are  open  in  England  to  the  learned 
and  eloquent  lawyer.  Each  citizen  is  ;an 
active  part  of  a  great  body  :  his  felf-love 
is  not  confined  to  his  perfon  ;  he  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  his  country.  If  monarchies 
L  3  have 
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have  not  the  fame  means,  they  have  others 
not  lefs  powerful,  the  love  of  the  fove- 
reign,  and  the  honour  and  virtues  of  each 
profeffion  ;  diftin6lions  are  there  the  ali 
ment  of  felf-love. 

After  having  fpoken  of  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  in  a  body,  and  of  the  other 
clafles  of  fociety,  it  remains  to  be  examined 
whether  or  not  there  be  men  happy  in  an 
abfolute  order  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  united  to  a  favourable  confti- 
tution. 

He  who  has  had  the  moft  continued 
and  lively  enjoyments  in  the  order  of  his 
ftrongeft  fenfations,  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
moft  happy  man. 

I  take,  for  example,  the  duke  of  Epernon, 
and  fuppofe,  that  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  he  had  traced  back  in  his 
mind  the  events  of  more  than  fixty  years 
of  his  life.  What  a  fpace  would  he  have 
perceived  between  the  feeble  •  beginning  of 
his  fortune,  and  the  degree  of  fplendor  to 

which 
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which  he  rapidly  brought  it  !  Favoured 
from  his  infancy  by  a  great  king,  and  treat 
ed  by  this  monarch  as  the  mod  beloved 
child,  favour,  riches,  and  power  were 
united  to  render  him  happy.  What  en 
joyments  for  a  haughty,  proud,  and  am 
bitious  man  !  Kings  fucceeded  to  each  other, 
and  he  remained  in  pofleffion  of  the  honors 
and  a  part  of  the  power  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  His  life,  feveral 
times  threatened,  was  preferved  by  fuch 
extraordinary  events  as  to  perfuade  the 
vulgar  that  a  particular  genius  watched 
over  his  prefervation.  He  lived  without 
infirmity  to  the  mofl  advanced  age.  He 
was  fometimes  perfecuted,  but  never  over 
come,  and  difficulties  ferved  but  to  difplay 
his  courage  and  open  him  new  refources. 
When  all  France  fhrunk  under  the  power 
of  Richelieu,  he  only,  amidft  the  pro- 
icribed  and  trembling  great,  flill  preferved 
an  afcendency  which  awed  this  minifter  ; 
he  preferved  his  ftately  height  like  great 
trees,  which  in  forefts  laid  wafte,  time  and 
the  axe  have  refpe£ted.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  duke  of  Epernon  would 

L  4  have 
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have  found  himfelf  happy  in  contem 
plating  in  imagination  the  progrefs  of  his 
prosperity,  the  dangers  from  which  he 
had  efcaped,  the  pleafurcs  of  his  life,  the 
homages  of  the  great,  and  the  dignity, 
pomp,  and  riches  which  embelliihed  and 
rendered  illuftrious  his  long  career. 

Suppofe  Voltaire,  whofe  felf-love  was 
fo  delicate,  in  whom  the  love  of  glory  was 
fo  predominant,  and  who  arrived  at  ex 
treme  old  age,  without  having  exhausted 
the  gift  of  thought,  had  refle&ed  upon 
his  aftive  and  honourable  life.  In  feeing: 

D 

the  nation  proftrate  before  his  genius,  con- 
fidering  his  various  triumphs,  and  finking 
under  the  weight  of  his  laurels,  ought  not 
he  to  have  acknowledged  within  himfelf 
that  he  had  been  happy  ? 

The  Marfhal  Saxe,  in  his  laft  moments, 
faid  to  a  man  whom  he  loved  ;  Friend,  I 
have  had  a  fine  dream.  Thefe  words  prove 
that  he  had  the  fentiment  of  happi-* 
nefs. 
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He  whofe  paffions  are  mild,  whofe  for 
tune  is  equal  to  his  defires  and  fituation, 
who  pafTes  his  life  with  his  relations  and 
friends  and  dies  in  their  arms  without  re- 
morfe,  fear,  or  pain,  is  another  happy 
man. 

Beings  in  whom  the  flame  of  love  con* 
tinually    rages  with   violence,    and  whofe 
heart  furnifties  new  aliment  to  their  paf 
fions,    feel  delicious  emotions  and  give  an 
idea   of    happinefs.      Who    can    eftimate 
what  paffes  in  the  heart  and  mind   of  a 
man  violently  in  love  ?   What  numerous 
enjoyments    are    offered    to    him    by  his 
imagination  ;    exalted  by    tendernefs    and 
heated  by  the  ardour  of  the  fenfes,  every 
thing  is  animated  about  the  amorous  man  ; 
like  him,  to  whom  the  delirium  of  a  fever 
prefents  phantoms ;  he  hears  and  fees  per- 
fons  abfent ;    he    lives  in    an  enchanted 
world  :  time  ceafes  for  him.     Who  can  tell 
how  many  ages  a  man  of  exquifite  fenfa- 
tions  has  lived  ? 

If,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  manner  of 

feeling 
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feeling  be  the  real  value  of  things,  none 
can  judge  of  the  real  fituation  of  others. 
The  fick  man  who  appears  overcome  by 
his  fufferings,  is,  perhaps,  at  the  fame 
moment  in  a  ravifhing  ecftafy  *.  In  the 
pofleffion  of  advantages,  the  moft  flattering 
to  men,  a  want  of  judgment  f  frequently 
renders  ufelefs  all  that  nature  feems  to  have 
done  for  their  happinefs. 

The  irritation  of  difordered  felf-love, 
joined  to  an  exceffive  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment  filled  the  life  of  Jean- Jacques  Rouf- 
feau  with  bitternefs.  Neither  fuccefs, 
riches,  nor  love,  could  have  made  him 
happy  in  procuring  him  tranfient  enjoy 
ments,  which  he  would  have  more  fenfibly 

*  A  man  upon  the  wheel,  whofe  confeffbr  ex 
horted  him  to  resignation,  anfwered,  "  Father,  it  is 
"  a  long  time  Imce  I  have  been  in  fo  calm  a  Hate 
"  of  mind." 

t  A  man  of  the  prefent  age,  extremely  rich,  and 
having  it  in  his  power  to  procure  himfelf  every 
pleafure,  enjoying  perfect  health,  and  endowed  with 
exterior  advantages,  died  with  grief,  becaufe  he  was 
not  a  gentleman, 

tafted 
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tafted  than  any  other  man.  As  an  edi 
fice  falls  under  the  weight  of  too  heavy  a 
roof,  fo  was  his  head  weakened  by  the 
burden  of  extreme  felf-love.  This  had 
fatigued  his  life,  and  his  laft  writings  atteft 
the  change  which  his  fublime  mind  had 
undergone. 

Nature  has  diftributed  portions  of  hap- 
pinefs  upon  thrones,  in  palaces,  in  cabins, 
and  in  dungeons.  When  an  abundance 
of  rain  falls  upon  the  earth,  it  runs  into 
fandy  foils  without  leaving  any  traces, 
whilft  it  moiftens  others,  fertilizes  and 
becomes  incorporated  with  them.  To  this 
may  the  elements  of  happinefs  be  com 
pared.  They  are  affembled  in  vain  about 
certain  beings,  whilft  others  know  how  to 
appropriate  and  enjoy  them. 

The  greateft  obftacle  to  happinefs  fre 
quently  arifes  from  a  difproportion  be 
tween  the  mind,  character  and  phyficai 
ftrength,  and  from  a  mixture  of  undeter 
mined  inclinations  and  vague  paffions. 

The 
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The  heart  and  mind  agitated  by  light 
and  oppofite  impreflions,  know  not  where 
to  repofe,  and  are  never  powerfully  drawn 
to  an  obje6t  capable  of  fatisfying  them.  In 
moft  men,  there  is  a  mixture  of  half-pal- 
fions,  and  weak  and  uncertain  fenfations. 
They  refemble  guefts  who  tafte,  without 
pleafure,  of  every  difh  before  them,  with 
out  fixing  upon  any  one  in  particular. 
Many  people  attain  the  end  of  life,  with 
out  having  tafted  enjoyment ;  and  this  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  force  of  defire. 

There  is  a  kind  of  happinefs  which 
efcapes  obfervation,  and  which  offers  no 
thing  pofitive,  although  it  be  real  and  ex 
tended  :  it  is  the  well-being,  which  refults 
from  the  plenitude  of  exiftence,  or  the  a- 
bundance  of  vital  fpirits.  Its  influence  is, 
in  fome  meafure,  fhed  upon  every  fur- 
rounding  objeft — the  man  is  happy,  folely, 
becaufe  he  exifts.  For  him  nature  is  an 
enchanted  parterre ;  by  the  fight  of  which 
he  is  charmed  to  excefs.  The  air  he 
breaths  feems  pure  and  dilated,  and,  at 

every 
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every  inftant,  appears  to  give  him  new 
life.  It  is  in  youth,  in  the  age  of  vigour, 
that  this  happinefs  of  exiftence  is  moft 
fenfible,  and  then  needs  not  the  addition 
of  lively  pleafures.  Hence  comes  that  ten 
der  and  delicious  recollection  of  the  fpring 
of  life  which  we  experience  when  border 
ing  upon  old  age.  It  produces  pleafures 
without  retracing  any  particular  or  re 
markable  ones.  The  prifm  of  youth  gave 
a  high  colouring  to  every  obje6t :  that  ha 
bitation,  thofe  woods  and  meadows  are 
ftill  the  fame  ;  but  the  eye,  which  contem 
plates  them,  is  changed. 

From  thefe  reflections  upon  happinefs 
I  will  conclude,  that  nature,  for  the  moft 
part,  beftows  what  is  neceflary  to  it.  Rea- 
fon  is  not,  however,  without  its  influence ; 
and  the  comparifon  of  our  ftate  is  the  fureft 
means  it  can  employ  to  make  us  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  we  poffefs,  and  of  dimi- 
nithing  the  idea  of  misfortune.  How  many 
people  would  be  happy,  if,  fometimes  con- 
fidering  the  advantages  they  have  received 

from 
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from  nature,  the  property  they  poflefs,  and 
the  health  they  enjoy,  they  would  com 
pare  their  fituation  with  that  of  others ; 
if  they  would  fay  to  themfelves — the  lofs 
of  this  property,  and  thefe  advantages, 
indifferent  to  me  by  habitude,  would  be 
the  greateft  misfortune:  would  they  but 
recolledl  the  time,  when  they  fo  ftrongly 
defired  the  obje6ls  which  they  now  Ian- 
guifhingly  poflefs,  and  confider  that  thefe 
pofleflions  and  advantages  would  render 
thoufands  happy,  which  envy  their  flate ; 
their  defires  would  become  more  mode 
rate,  and  their  mind  more  fatisfied. 

Life  is  a  bad  fort  of  fluff,  and  receives 
all  its  value  from  the  embroidery.  Men 
are  often  more  attached  to  a  certain  man 
ner  of  living  than  to  life  itfelf. 

Life  refembles  a  minuet.  We  make  a 
few  fteps  to  return ;  and  make  our  reve 
rence  at  the  place  whence  we  departed. 

Dignities  and  greatnefs  are  rich  robes, 

which 
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which  dazzle  others,  and  hang  heavy  upon 
thofe  who  wear  them. 

He  is  a  weak  man  who  never  qualifies 
himfelf  for  more  than  one  fituation  in 
life. 


OF    THE   LENGTH    OF  TIME. 

TIME  is  meafured  by  the  impatience 
of  defire,  and  the  dread  of  a  fatal  moment 
to  which  we  approach. 

Time  feems  to  be  abridged  by  the  epo- 
chas  and  divifions  which  give  us  an  idea 
of  it.  The  uniformity  of  fituations,  when 
they  are  not  too  much  agitated,  increafes 
the  idea  of  its  duration.  The  traveller, 
who  cFofles  great  plains,  is  more  impatient 
than  he  would  be  upon  a  road,  varied  by 
woods,  mountains  and  habitations.  The 
imagination  repofes,  with  pleafure,  upon 

fucceffive 
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fucceffive  objedls,  which  mark  both  fpace 
and  time  as  they  pafs. 

Monks  feel  not  as  much  languor  as  men  of 
the  world  ;  becaufe  all  their  hours  are  dif 
ferently  employed.  Each  divifion  of  the  day, 
confecrated  to  prayer  or  reading,  offer  to 
the  imagination  a  ihort  fpace  to  pafs  over. 
The  contemplation  of  the  duties  of  a  whole 
day,  would  be  frightful. 

There  is  no  time  for  the  Divinity  ;  never 
changing,  either  in  thought  or  fentiment, 
and  being  univerfal,  for  him  there  is  nei 
ther  prefent  nor  future. 

We  fometimes  refemble  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  refpe6t ;  when  we  are  greatly 
affe&ed  by  a  delicious  fenfation,  or  even 
by  heavy  grief.  The  continuation,  in  the 
fame  degree,  of  a  lively  fentiment  con 
founds  every  thing.  Time  is  then  no 
more  ;  nothing  can  eftabliih  the  diltribu- 
tion  of  it,  becaufe  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  fentiment. 


In 
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In  youth,  the  fenfes  have  a  wonderful 
aptitude  to  being  affe6led.  This  is  the 
feafon  of  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and 
the  delirium  of  the  paffions.  Impreffions 
are  ftrong  and  lading ;  all  objefts  are  new, 
and  their  effe6ls  more  fenfible.  The  defires 
are  ftrong  and  tumultuous,  and  curiofity 
is  infatiabie.  Youth  live  in  futurity,  and 
imagine  to  themfelves  pleafures  far  above 
thofe  which  they  have  the  power  of  en 
joying. 

The  frequency  of  defires  and  enjoy 
ments  multiply  the  epochas  of  early  age  : 
life  feems  to  have  no  period,  and  to  be  an 
inexhauftible  treafure.  The  variety  of  fi- 
tuations  neceffarily  make  the  time  of  youth 
pafs  rapidly ;  but  the  ardour  of  defire  makes 
it  fometimes  appear  long :  it  is  at  this  age 
that  we  fo  frequently  fay,  I  would  give  a 
year  of  my  life  to  be  at  fuch  a  day. 

At  the  epocha  which  fucceeds  to  that  of 
youth,  defires  become  lefs  ardent ;  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  man  is  determined,  his  cu 
riofity  weakened,  and  his  occupations  fixed. 

M  His 
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His  life  has  no  longer  fo  many  vibrations, 
becaufe  his  fentiments  and  ideas  have  more 
confiftence.   He  quietly  enjoys  the  prefent, 
and  defires,  not  with  impatience,  the  fu 
ture.     At  this  age  he  has  feen  a  refem- 
blance   in  every  thing.     His  paffions  be 
come  his  taftes,    and  he  ceconomizes  his 
pleafures.     Time  then  more  fwiftly  glides 
away,  becaufe  he  has   fewer  defires   and 
more  pleafures,  and  fears  the  approach  of 
old  age,  which  he  fees  in  perfpe6tive.     He 
foon  begins  to  calculate  with  himfelf;   he 
perceives  that  half  at  leafl  of  his  courfe  is 
run.     His  faculties  diminifh  ;   the  fear  of 
feeing   them    annihilated,    of  finding  the 
fource  of  his  pleafures  dried  up,  make  his 
days  feem  to  pafs  the  more  rapidly,  as  each 
day  deprives  him  of  a  part  of  himfelf. 


OF 
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OF    ENNUI*. 

ENNUI  is  the  painful  fentiment  of 
exiftence.  Extreme  vivacity  of  mind  ends 
in  languor,  becaufe  objecSts  are  too  rapidly 
pa/Ted  in  review,  without  refting  upon  any 
one  in  particular.  A  lively  imagination, 
unaccompanied  with  ftrength  of  mind,  is  a 
conftant  principle  of  languor. 

A  mixture  of  indolence  and  ardor,  nearly 
equal,  muft  render  a  man  unhappy.  In 
this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  he  feels  the  tor 
ments  of  defire,  and  an  averfion  to  the 
cares  and  efforts  by  which  it  might  be  fa- 
tisfied.  Alternately  excited  by  indolence 
and  ambition,  he  enjoys  neither  the  charms 
of  repofe  nor  the  pleafures  of  fuccefs. 

*  The  tranflator  has  chofen,  on  this  occafion,  to 
adopt  the  French  word ;  which  may  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
lifh  by  lapitude,  languor  wearinefs,  difguft,  impatience, 
according  to  circumftances. 

M  3  When 
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When  love  and  its  pleafures  have  en 
tirely  filled  up  the  fpace  of  youth,  the  fol 
lowing  epocha  of  life  has  neither  taftes  nor 
defires.  The  enervated  mind  has  no  longer 
fufficient  flrength  to  enjoy  pleafures,  dif- 
engaged  .from  the  fenfes ;  it  had  remained 
without  food  or  exercife,  and  the  fenfes 
are  now  entirely  benumbed.  In  fuch  a 
flate,  a  man  wanders  like  a  phantom  in 
the  mid  ft  of  pleafures,  which  the  gene 
rality  of  men  purfue  with  avidity.  Hav 
ing  no  intereft  in  fociety,  nor  capacity 
for  bufmefs,  he  feels  the  void  of  lan 
guor. 

The  ambitious  man,  who  is  obliged  to 
renounce  all  his  hopes,  is  in  a  ftate  fi- 
milar  to  that  I  have  juft  defcribed.  Wholly 
governed  by  an  objeft  which  he  pofieffes 
not,  the  univerfe  is  for  him  a  forrowful 
abode.  In  vain  does  the  fpring  embelliili 
the  earth  :  it  is  the  rifing  of  the  prince, 
and  not  that  of  the  fun,  which  has  an 
effect  upon  his  mind.  He  is  infenfible 
to  the  delightful  view  of  nature;  that  of 

a  nu- 
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a  numerous  anti-chamber  alone  can  in- 
tereft  him,  and  open  his  foul  to  joy. 
He  carries  with  him,  every  where,  an 
overwhelming  languor,  which  nothing 
can  diffipate. 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

A  MINISTER  IN  DISGRACE 

AND 

A     PHYSICIAN. 


THE     MINISTER. 

I  HAVE  heard  much  of  your  abili 
ties,  Sir ;  and,  in  complaifance  to  my 
friends,  am  determined  to  confide  myfelf 
to  your  (kill,  however  weak  may  be  my 
hopes  of  a  cure. 

PHYSICIAN, 

You  think,  perhaps,  my  lord,  that  I 
apply  myfelf  to  the  cure  of  bodily  infirmi 
ties.  My  whole  attention  is  dire&ed  to 
thofe  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  by  the  cure  of 
thefe  that  the  former  often  difappear.  I 
am  a  moral  phyfician.  Mod  of  the  difor- 
M  4  ders 
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ders  of  the  animal  ceconomy   arife  from 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  pafiions.     This  I 
have  learned  from  experience.     I  have  ftu- 
died  all  the  afteftions  of  the  mind,   their 
principles  and  effefts ;    and  have  endea 
voured  to  difcover  the  oppofition  of  the 
paflions  to  each  other ;  the  different  incli 
nations  by  which  men  are  governed,  and 
their  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  force  ;  the 
influence  of  indolence,  which  weakens  and 
modifies  them,   and  the  greater  or  lefler 
domination    of  vanity,    which   fubftitutes 
tormenting  chimeras    to  realities,   which 
would  become  a  fource  of  happinefs.     My 
three  means  of  cure  confift  in  calming^  dl- 
refting  and  animating.      After,  this    expofl- 
tion,  you  are  to  judge  whether  or  not  you 
will  enter  into  explanations  with  me.     In 
this  cafe  I  expe6l  you  will  be  candid,  as 
diflimulatiou  'would    be    ufelefs   to   you: 
taught  by  the  habitude  of  reflc6tion  how 
to  penetrate  what  is  attempted  to  be  hid 
den,  it  frequently  happens,  that  thofe  who 
fay  but  a  word  to  me,  have  no  need  of 
proceeding  farther, 

MINISTER. 
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MINISTER. 

Your  manner  of  treatment  is  of  little 
confequence  to  me,  provided  you  perform 
a  cure.  The  remedies  hitherto  prefcribed 
have  fatigued  me  extremely,  without  af 
fording  me  the  leaft  relief. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Mine  have,  at  leaft,  this  advantage,  that 
they  injure  not  the  conftitution. 

MINISTER. 

For  which  reafon  I  am  inclined  to  try 
them.  I  will  relate  to  you  the  nature  of 
my  indifpofition,  and  you  may  .be  affured 
of  my  candour.  For  the  laft  twelve 
months  I  have  had  iuch  a  weight  upon 
my  fpirits,  as  to  abforb  all  my  faculties. 
I  have  taken  medicines  proper  for  difor- 
ders  in  the  liver;  but  thefe  have  had 
no  effe£t. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Your  lordfhip's  illnefs  feems  to  be  a  fe- 
rious  one.     Your  complexion,  the  hollow- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  your  eyes,  and  your  emaciated  ap 
pearance,  -incline  me  to  fufpeft  that  your 
lordfhip  has  an  obftru6tion  in  the  liver. 

MINISTER. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  told.  I  will 
farther  obferve  to  you,  Sir,  that  my  digef- 
tion  is  difficult,  and  my  fleep  troubled  with 
the  moft  fatiguing  dreams.  I  conftantly 
think  I  am  falling  from  the  top  of  a  moun 
tain,  and  that  I  am  purfued  by  foxes  and 
ferpents,  which  bark  and  hifs  about  my 
cars, 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  your  lordfhip 
that  your  illnefs  is  dangerous.  I  am  no 
ftranger  to  the  nature  of  it ;  but,  in  my 
whole  life,  I  have  never  cured  above  two 
or  three  perfons  who  laboured  under  it  to 
the  fame  degree. 

M  i  N  i  s  T  E  R. 
And  what  do  you  call  it.  Sir  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 
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PHYSICIAN. 

You  know,  my  lord,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  fmall-pox,  when 
the  puftules  come  not  to  an  eruption.  The 
repercuffion  of  the  variolic  matter,  which 
fhould  discharge  itfelf  exteriorly,  produces 
the  mod  ferious  effefts.  Your  lordfhip  is 
exa6lly  in  this  fituation  ;  your  illnefs  is  an 
ambition  not  brought  to  a  head. 

MINISTER. 

You  do  not  know  me.  Sir ;  you  judge  of 
my  illnefs  by  the  fituation  in  which  I  have 
been:  but  I  am  a  philofopher;  and,  if 
I  fometimes  regret  my  having  quitted  the 
adminiftration,  it  is  from  the  defire  I  have 
of  being  ufef  nl  to  mankind.  J  think  no- 
tody  can  fufpe6t  me  of  coveting  riches. 


PHYSICIAN, 


PHYSICIAN, 

I  do  not  fay  that,  my  lord :  I  am  per* 
fuaded  of  your  difmtereftednefs.  I  will 
agree  with  your  lordfliip  that  your  ob 
ject  is  the  happinefs  of  men;  but  agree 
with  me  in  your  turn,  that  you  wifh  to 
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be  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  in  your  idea, 
it  is  lefs  valuable  when  conferred  by 
others. 

MINISTER. 

A  commendable  felf-love,  in  my  opi 
nion  ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  do  not 
deny  it. 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  pretend  not  to  blame  your  lordfhip; 
but  the  qucftion  is,  the  caufe  of  your  fuf- 
ferings,  and  the  means  of  removing  it. 
The  mod  able  of  all  phyficians  would  be 

the  king. But  perhaps  his    majefty  is 

not  determined  to  employ  efficacious  means 
to  cure  your  lordfhip.  All  I  can  undertake 
is,  to  mitigate  by  ufmg  palliatives ;  for  the 
illnefs  is  almoft  incurable,  efpecially  when 
the  patient  makes  no  effort  to  fecond  the 
phyfician,  and  that,  in  his  chara£ter,  he 
has  no  means  of  combating  fo  dangerous  a 
complaint.  Your  lordihip  will  permit  me 
to  afk,  if  you  have  children ;  and  if  you 
love  them  r 

MINISTER, 
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MINISTER.      (with  af'gh) 

Do  I  love  my  child! — I  have  an  only 
fon,  the  hope  of  my  family,  for  whom  I 
thought  of  procuring  the  moft  brilliant 
eftablifhment,  at  the  time  I  was  driven 
from  place. 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  perceive  your  lordfhip  had  your  fon's 
preferment  at  heart.  But  was  he  equally 
defirous  of  his  own  happinefs  ?  and  was 
not  it  his  name  which  flattered  his  felf- 
love  ?  Was  not  it,  in  fome  degree,  the  per 
petuity  of  himfelf,  fo  to  fpeak,  which  he 
had  in  view  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  fpeak  to  you  in  the  language 
of  truth,  which  your  lordihip  had  loft  the 
habitude  of  hearing. — Is  it  long  fince  your 
lordihip  has  feen  your  foil  ? 

MINISTER. 

Alnioft  fix  months.  In  my  prefent  ftate 
of  languor,  I  avoid  all  fociety  :  it  is  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  my  fituation. 

PHYSICIAN, 
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I  perceive,  my  lord,  that  your  fon  is  not 
neceflary  to  your  happinefs,  fince  you  de 
prive  yourfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
him.  May  I  alk  after  her  ladyfhip  ? 

MINISTER. 

We  live  but  little  together;  her  tafle 
differs  from  mine.  She  has  other  fo- 
cieties. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Before  I  can  undertake  to  give  your 
lordfliip  relief,  you  muft  permit  me  fome 
queftions,  which,  in  any  other  circum- 
ftances,  would  be  very  indifcreet.  Has 
your  lordfhip  ever  had  any  tender  at 
tachments  ? 

MINISTER. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  look  upon  fenti- 
ment,  and  what  is  called  the  heart,  as 
words  devoid  of  fenfe,  invented  by  women 
to  juftify  their  weaknefles.  I  have  always 
had  an  attachment  of  habitude,  which  is, 

in 
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in  fome  meafure,  decent  in  a  man  in  place, 
and  ufeful  to  gain  him  information :  this, 
and  an  inclination  to  thwart  the  proje<5ts 
of  others,  is  all  the  information  I  can  give 
you  upon  the  fubje£h 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  conceive  your  lordihip's  heart  not  to 
be  fufceptible,  for  which  I  am  very  forry. 
It  is  an  illufion,  if  you  pleafe;  but  it  would 
be  a  real  advantage  in  your  prefent  fitua- 
tion.  The  beauties  of  nature  have,  as  I 
imagine,  but  few  charms  for  your  lord- 
fhip. 

MINISTER. 

I  have  conftantly  heard  fpeak  of  nature, 
but  I  know  not  exaftly  what  it  is;  and  I 
confefs  to  you,  that,  the  decorations  of  an 
opera  appear  to  me  as  agreeable  as  the 
fined  garden  ;  not  but  I  have  expended  a 
great  deal  in  Englifli  gardens,  and  in 
ruins. — 

PHYSICIAN. 

With  refpeft  to  ruins,   niinifters  have 

much 
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ijnuch  in  their  power  for  fuch  kinds  of  or 
nament. 

• 

MINISTER. 

An  ill-timed  pleafantry,  Sir — but  I  par 
don  you,  on  account  of  its  fingularity. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord — I  return  to  the 
fubje6h  Your  lordlhip  is  infenfible  to  the 
charms  of  nature.  Hence  I  muft  conclude, 
that  the  beautiful  of  any  kind  has  no 
power  over  your  mind.  A  fine  ftatue,  or 
pi£lure,  or  excellent  mufic,  has  undoubt 
edly  no  effe<5t  upon  your  lordfhip ;  for  arts 
are  the  imitation  only  of  nature. 

MINISTER.  ; 

All  this  I  confefs.  But  why  thefe  quef- 
tions  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

To  know  what  has  an  efFeft  upon  you, 
that  I  may  find  means  to  increafe  the  ac 
tion  of  certain  things,  and  diminilh  that 
of  others.  Have  you  any  tafte  for  letters  ? 

MINISTER. 
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MINISTER. 

I  have  always  had  men  of  letters  at  my 
table,  but  their  converfation  was  not  very 
interefting  to  me ;  and  as  for  books,  I  like 
thofe  only  which  treat  of  prefent  affairs. 

PHYSICIAN. 

The  Gazette,  for  inftance !  It  is  agree 
able  enough  to  read  ;  but  the  events  re 
lated  in  it  may  caufe  difagreeable  reflec 
tions  in  your  prefent  ftate  of  mind.  I  had 
fome  idea  that  your  lordfhip  was  fond  of 
literature  ;  but  I  perceive,  that  all  you  in 
tended  by  receiving  men  of  letters  was, 
to  procure  yourfelf  public  fuffrage.  They 
were  the  trumpets  of  your  fame. 

MINISTER. 
Have  you  finifhed  your  queftions,  Sir  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  have,  my  lord,  fmce  I  kaiow  your  con- 
ftitution  and  illnefs.  This  is  ferious ;  and 
your  conftitution  leaves  but  few  means  to 
be  employed  in  the  cure, 

N  MINISTER, 
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You  have  cured  people,  as  you  aflure 
me,  who  were  in  the  fame  fituation. 

PHYSICIAN. 

It  is  true  :  but  the  patients  had,  within 
themfelves,  refources  which  my  art  teaches 
me  to  develope,  and  of  which  I  knew  how 
to  make  the  beft  ufe.  One  of  them  had  a 
tafte  for  letters  and  the  arts ;  the  other 
had  a  heart  capable  of  tender  attachment. 
I  taught  them  both  how  to  turn  to  advan 
tage  their  inclinations  and  affe£tions. 

MI  N  I  ST  ER* 

Are  there  no  other  means  which  you 
can  efficacioufly  employ  for  me  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Your  mind  is  not  fufceptible  ;  your  heart 
is  incapable  of  tender  affe6tion ;  your  age 
permits  not  much  fenfual  enjoyment,  and 
you  have  no  tafte  for  the  fine  arts.  Judge, 
my  lord,  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  you 
any  fervice.  I  have  nothing  to  proceed 
upon.  Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  lively 

pleafures, 
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pleafures,  have  loft  the  means,  as  well  as 
the  habitude,  of  being  animated  by  mild 
and  peaceful  amufements.  Their  mind 
contracts  the  habitude  of  languor,  like 
that  which,  for  a  moment,  is  felt  after  the 
noify  explofion  of  a  fire-work.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  ftand  in  need  of  being 
ftrongly  interefted,  and  yet  incapable  of  it 
in  every  way  but  one.  Folly  is  the  domi 
nation  of  one  only  obje6t.  To  anticipate 
this  in  its  principle,  feveral  obje6ts  muft  be 
made  to  a<5l  upon  the  mind,  fo  as  to  pro 
duce  an  oppofition,  and  excite  a  moderate 
combat  of  different  inclinations,  which 
prevents  the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  one. 
Your  lordfhip  is  not  far  from  a  ftate  of 
folly,  if  you  take  not  great  care. 

MINISTER. 

Sir !  Do  you  think  as  you  fpeak  ?— A 
man  whofe  judgment,  I  venture  to  fay, 
has  been  applauded — 

PHYSICIAN. 

Yes,  my  lord ;  but  that  man  was  in  his 
element  when  his  knowledge  fhone  forth. 

N  2  Nothing 
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Nothing  is  pleafmg  in  your  eyes  but  the 
attitude  of  refpedt,  and  praifes  only  can 
flatter  your  ears.  Your  attention  is  en 
gaged  by  nothing  but  the  movement  of 
great  interefts,  which  are  continually  be 
fore  you  :  I  cannot  procure  an  anti-cham 
ber  full  of  men,  who  come  to  folicit  fa 
vours,  nor  furnifh  your  table  with  atten 
tive  auditors,  who  are  ready  to  laugh,  or 
applaud,  according  as  your  lordflbdp  is  gay? 
or  inclined  to  ferious  difcuffion.  Finally, 
I  cannot  fill  your  mind  with  affairs  of  im 
portance,  which  concern  great  perfonages, 
or  have  an  influence  upon  the  fate  of  mil 
lions  of  men. 

MINISTER. 

I  have,  then,  no  remedy  to  hope  for ; 
and  your  profound  knowledge • 

PHYSICIAN. 

Will  not  be  quite  ufelefs.     It  will 

ferve  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  your  diforder, 
and  diminiih  its  force  ;  remedies  would  be 
ineffectually  applied  to  your  mind,  becaufe 
it  has  no  tafte,  and  is  incapable  of  affec 
tion; 
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tion ;  therefore  the  body  only  can  be  ope 
rated  upon,  and  in  this  refpeft  my  advice, 
my  lord,  is  very  fimple :  your  lordfhip  muft 
take  ftrong  exercife,  and  give  to  your  body 
an  extreme  movement,  fo  as  to  fatigue  it, 
that  the  dominion  of  the  mind  may  be 
come  lefs  fenfible :  you  muft  frequently 
change  the  air,  converfe  with  men  you  have 
never  feen,  whom  your  reputation  will, 
for  fome  time,  render  attentive  to  your  per- 
fon ;  their  confideration  for  you  will  be 
but  momentary,  but  it  will  create  you  fome 
illufion ;  for,  in  fa6t,  what  is  it  you  want  ? — 
to  engage  the  attention  of  others.  Diony- 
lius,  the  tyrant,  after  being  dethroned,  be 
came  a  fchoolmafler  :  this  was  not  badly 
judged  ;  he  was  liflened  to  ;  he  diftributed 
rewards  and  puniihments ;  it  was  ftill,  in 
fa6t,  an  exercife  of  power  *. 

MINISTER. 
But,  Sir,  you  are  a  moral  phyfician,  and 

*  M.  Hewman  maintains  that  this  lad  circumftance, 
related  in  the  life  of  Dionyfius,  is  not  true. 

'TranJIator* 

N  3  you 
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you  prefcribe  exercife  to  cure  me  of  the 
jaundice.  Any  other  phyfician,  whom  I 
might  have  confulted,  would,  without 
pretending,  like  you,  to  cure  the  affec 
tions  of  the  mind,  have  pointed  out  the 
fame  remedy. 

PHYSICIAN. 

What  I  prefcribe  your  lordfhip  are  no 
more  than  palliatives,  and  I  agree  that 
any  other  phyfician  would  have  done  the 
lame  thing;  but  there  is  one  remedy  which 
I  hefitate  to  propofe  :  it  is  not  common, 
yet  applicable  to  the  diforders  which  I 
profefs  to  cure  ;  the  fear  of  alarming  your 
lordfhip,  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
mentioning  it. 

MINISTER. 

What  is  it  ?  I  am  determined  to  adopt 
it,  be  it  what  it  may. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Very  well,  my  lord — it  is  to  get  yourfelf 
exiled. 

MINI  STER. 
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MINISTER. 

Do  you  think  fo  ?  Would  you  propofe 
to  me  to  add  to  my  misfortune  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Ah  !  my  lord,  you  know  not  the  plea- 
fure  an  ambitious  man  has  in  being  exiled ; 
exile  is  a  continuation  <of  public  confidera- 
tion  :  there  is  fomething  agreeable  in  a 
misfortune  which  is  not  common,  which 
is  confined  to  ourfelves,  and  diflinguiilies 
us  from  others.  A  man  in  exile  produces 
a  greater  effe£t  in  the  world  ;  a  minifter  in 
difgrace  is  more  talked  of;  he  is  obliged  to 
fummon  all  his  fortitude,  to  bear  up  under 
oppreffion  ;  there  is  merit  in  fupportine  it, 
the  mind  acquires  new  vigour 

MINISTER. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  furprized  you  do  not 

prefcribe  a  prifon. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Do  not  joke,  my  lord.     A  few  months 

in  a  caftle  are  not  to   be  defpifed;  this 

might  give  fome  confideratign  :  perfecu- 

M  4  tion 
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tion  has  its  charms ;  but  I  confine  myfelf 
to  methods  more  mild  ;  think  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  exile,  compared  to  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  liberty.  If  a  man  had  ufnrped 
a  great  name,  and  had  made  a  fplendid  ap 
pearance  in  the  world,  what  more  cruel 
torment  could  he  fuffer,  than  to  be  ob 
liged  to  live  in  the  fame  fociety,  degraded 
and  defpoiled  ? 

MINISTER. 

Your  comparifon  has  fome  relation  to 
the  fituation  of  a  minifter  out  of  place ; 
but  the  lofs  of  liberty  is  frightful. 

PHYSICIAN. 

A  thoufand  times  lefs  to  a  fallen  mini- 
fter  than  the  repeated  difdain  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  lives,  and  the  continual  re- 
colleftion  of  what  he  has  loft.  Exile  is 
not,  for  him,  accompanied  by  the  mortifi 
cation  of  finding  his  equals  in  thofe  who 
are  about  him,  and  of  being  like  every 
other  man  in  fociety ;  of  reading  indiffe 
rence  in  each  countenance,  of  being  con 
founded  with  the  crowd,  and  elbowed  on 

all 
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all  fides ;  of  being  accofted  with  familiarity 
by  perfons  who,  when  he  was  in  power, 
were  proftrate  before  him,  and  of  continu 
ally  hearing  the  converfation  turn  upon 
his  fucceffor,  his  plan  of  operation,  and  the 
favour  he  enjoys.     In  exile  he  is  filled  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  ima 
gines  that,  after  his  enlargement,  he  ihall 
make  a  more  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the 
world.      Believe  me,   my   lord,   exile  has 
many  advantages  ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  re 
finement  of  malice  in  kings,  not  to  exile 
their  minifters,  inftead  of  rendering  them 
to  the  common  fociety  of  men,  there  to 
fuffer  their  contempt,  and  be  buried  in  the 
midft  of  the  living.     The  liberty  a  king 
gives  to  a  minifher,  is  a  mark  of  contempt, 
and  as  much  as  to  fay  to  him — I  fear  nei 
ther  your  cabals  nor  thofe  of  your  friends ! 
It  feems  that  when  a  minifter  is  exiled,  he 
has  the  honour  of  being  feared,  and  that 
his  intrigues,  and  the  influence  he   may 
have  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  are  to 
be  guarded  againft.     Confideration  for  a 
man  in  exile,  is  preferved  by  his  being  at  a 
diftance ;  but,  conftantly  under  the  infpeo 

tion 
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tion  of  fociety,  he  lofes  a  part  of  his  merit. 
Reflect  upon  this,  my  lord,  and  you  will 
perceive  how  advantageous  an  exile  would 
be  to  you.  I  think  I  could  anfwer  for  your 
health,  if  the  king  would  confer  upon  you 
that  favour. 


They  who  are  governed  by  felf-love, 
whole  a6lions  are  directed  by  vanity,  hav 
ing  no  folid  pleafures  of  the  mind,  nor  of 
the  fenfes  even,  feel  a  fenfible  uneafinefs 
when  they  engage  not  the  attention  of 
thofe  about  them.  The  perpetual  want  of 
being  flattered  and  attended  to  in  fociety, 
renders  them  infenfible  to  almoft  every  kind 
of  pleafure.  Their  felf-love  is  a  real  ma^ 
lady. 

Men  governed  by  the  paflion  of  love  or 
ambition,  and  all  who  are  tormented  with 
a  reigning  defire,  have  moments  of  languor ; 
each  day  produces  for  them  but  a  few  hours 
of  enjoyment. 

The 
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The  contrariety  of  taftesandpaffions.  the 
dominion  or  annihilation  of  an  inclination, 
and  that  of  the  faculties,  are  feeble  caufes 
of  languor.  A  happy  mixture  of  lei.ftre 
and  occupation  animates  men,  and  makes 
them  fufceptible  of  every  pleafure. 

Men  to  whom  enjoyments  are  become 
infipid  by  their  variety,  and  the  facility  of 
acquiring  them,  are  no  longer  fufceptible 
of  any  kind  of  paffion.  Convinced  of  the 
nothingneis  of  ambition,  fatidted  with  the 
pleafures  of  love,  and,  by  their  delicacy 
and  dilcernment  become  difficult  upon  the 
arts,  upon  wit,  manners  and  literature; 
it  muft  be  fomething  fmgular,  or  extraor 
dinary,  that  can  afford  them  amuiement. 
If  their  mind  has  preferved  any  of  its  facul 
ties,  the  novelty  of  misfortune  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  thing  which  can  rouze  them  frorn 
languor.  This  date  of  apathy  ultimately 
produces  univerfal  difdain.  It  leads  men 
to  defpife  fame,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  con 
tempt  of  others.  Perfons  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
are  thofe  who,  fo  to  fpeak,  have  quickly 

made 
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made    the    tour   of  the  planet   they  in 
habit. 

There  are  people  whofe  converfation  or 
prefence  ever  excites  languor  in  others : 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes — men 
who,  by  the  void  in  their  minds,  commu 
nicate  wearinefs;  and  they  who  are  fa 
tiguing  by  a  fuperabundance  of  uninte- 
refting  converfation ;  thus  want  and  fuper- 
fluity  are  fources  of  languor. 


CHARACTER 
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CHARACTER  OF   A  TIRESOME  MAN. 

CLEOPHON  has  never  been  able  to 
attain  a  unifon  of  ideas  with  thofe  who 
converfe  with  him.  When  he  relates,  he 
never  affembles  the  circumftances  which 
ought  to  make  his  narrative  interefting : 
he  expatiates  upon  trifles,  and  never  chan 
ges  the  tone  of  his  voice,  nor  raifes  his  gef- 
ture  ;  he  has  no  variety  of  a<5tion,  and  is 
quite  furprized  to  fee  his  hearers  yawn  at  a 
ftory  which  had  made  him  laugh.  Cleo- 
phon  knows  not  how  to  converfe.  His 
reafons  are  ill-timed,  and  he  wants  the  dif- 
cernment  necefiary  to  chufe  proper  fub- 
je6ts.  He  is  unmerciful  in  details  upon  in 
different  matters,  and  in  his  length  of  rea- 
foning,  when  a  word  would  be  fuffi- 
cient.  He  has  no  flexibility  of  mind,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  he  anfwers  his 
own  ideas,  without  hearkening  to  what  is 
faid  by  others.  His  language  and  manner 
are  the  fame,  whether  he  {peaks  to  a  lady, 

a  wit. 
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a  wit,  or  to  a  man  in  place.  Cleophon  ha's, 
unfortunately,  fome  fenfe  and  information 
which,  to  him,  are  fo  many  more  means 
of  rendering  himfelf  infupportable.  Wo 
men,  men  of  fenfe,  and  fools  even,  equally 
avoid  him.  He  is  like  a  difcordant  inftru- 
ment  in  a  concert.  Every  one  trembles 
when  he  begins  to  fpeak  ;  nobody  hark- 
ens  to  him  ;  and  the  whole  circle  waits 
with  impatience  until  he  has  finiihed.  He 
produces  the  fame  effect  as  the  loud  ringing 
of  a  bell  ;  it  fufpends  converfation,  which, 
when  the  noife  ceafes,  is  immediately  re 
newed.  It  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  de 
licate  perfons  are  his  only  vi6tims.  Lan 
guor  is  a  contagion  which  ipreads  itfelf 
upon  every  clafs  of  men.  The  porter,  the 
coachman,  and  valet  of  Cleophon  feel  the 
fame  languor  with  which  their  mafter  in 
fects  fociety.  The  fervant  behind  his  chair, 
yawns,  and  returns  to  the  antich amber  to 
complain  of  his  fatiguing  narratives,  and 
dull  diflertations. 

In  virtues,  and  mod  aftions  we  admire, 
without  confidering  the  force  which  is  the 
principle  of  them. 

The 
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The  tears  we  ftrive  to  hide  are  the  moft 
affe6ting.  The  violence  we  thus  do  our- 
felves  fhews  both  courage  and  fenfi- 
bility. 

Laughter  is  nev£r  more  flrong  than 
when  we  endeavor  to  fupprefs  it.  Every 
oppofition  ftrengthens  defire :  the  wave 
which  meets  with  obftacles  foams,  be 
comes  impetuous,  or  rifes  into  the  air. 

Liberty  was  given  to  man  to  leave  him 
the  merit  of  virtue. 

He  who  inceffantly  yields  to  defires 
foon  becomes  infenfible  of  their  charms. 

Conftitutional  virtues  are  nothing  more 
than  want  of  defire.  Virtue  confifts  in  the 
combat  of  the  will  and  its  triumph  over 
defires. 

Juftice  fpares  the  mind  much  pain. 
Good  qualities  in  a  private  man  are  fo 
many  virtues. 

The 
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The  facrifice  of  fame,  the  combat  of 
the  moft  tender  affe6lions,  and  the  painful 
moderation  of  generofity  and  fenfibility 
conftitute  the  virtue  of  a  public  man. 

A  portion  of  pride  fufficient  to  remind 
us  of  what  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  and  fenfi 
bility  enough  to  prevent  our  forgetting 
what  we  owe  to  others,  will  produce  the 
virtue  of  modern  times. 

Tafte  is  not  dangerous,  except  when 
the  purfuit  of  its  objefts  is  the  conftant 
caiployment  of  our  time. 
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OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


IT  is  frequently  faid,  that  thofe  who 
can  hate,  know  how  to  love ;  as  if  thefe 
two  fentiments  had  the  fame  principle. 
Affe6tioii  comes  from  the  hearty  and  ha 
tred  from  irritated  felf-love,  or  fome  in 
clination  fruftrated. 

Perfons  muft  love  fomething  in  com 
mon,  before  their  love  for  each  other  can 
be  durable.  What,  except  virtue,  can  we 
love,  without  fearing  that  jealoufy  or 
oppofition  of  interefts  will  diminiih  the 
warmeft  friendihip  ? 

How  can  friendfhip  exift  between  vicious 
perfons  ?  After  having  broken  all  other 
ties,  can  thofe  of  friendfhip  be  expe&ed 
to  contain  them  ? 

ajWL"-  :;Y'Vi  Q  The 

-^ 
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The  prefence  of  a  friend  is  neceffary  to 
us :  we  wifh  to  divide  with  him  our  plea- 
fures,  by  which  they  become  more  lively ; 
but  in  love,  we  want  to  be  alone,  and  need 
not  the  addition  of  any  thing  foreign   to 
it.     Friendfhip  increafes  the  value  of  ob- 
jedts ;  but  love  fupplies  the  place  of  every 
thing. 

Friendfhip  is  to  love,  what  an  engraving 
is  to  a  painting. 

Love,  having  an  end  to  fulfil,  has  its 
meridian,  decline,  and  conclufion. 

We  wifh  friendfhip  were  eternal,  whilft 
in  general  it  has  no  folid  bafis  to  reft  up 
on.  It  is  like  Ixion  embracing  a  cloud. 

Character  changes,  fituations  and  for 
tune  vary,  affairs  become  multiplied,  and 
tafle  lefs  delicate  :  a  man  has  new  attach 
ments,  he  becomes  a  hufband  and  father; 
new  relations  are  eftabliihed  between  him 
and  others ;  and  yet  it  is  expefted,  a  for 
mer  attachment  fliould  furvive  all  thefe 

viciffitudes, 
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Vitiffitudes,  without  lofing  any  part  of  its 
force  or  charms,  and  ihouid  equally  engage 
the  heart. 


THE  Two  FEMALE  FRIENDS. 


A  G  L  A  E  was  in  a  convent,  and  had 
the  moft  tender  friendihip  for  Doris.  They 
refembled  two  young  plants  which  grew 
up  together.  They  felt  every  thing  in 
common,  and  reciprocally  communicated 
their  pains  and  pleafures.  They  under- 
ftood  each  other  by  a  fingle  word,  and 
feemed  to  have  a  particular  language  to 
exprefs  their  thoughts.  Their  friendfhip 
increafed  in  proportion  as  they  acquired 
the  age  when  the  fenfes  begin  to  be  ani- 
rnated.  The  fecret  and  powerful  inclina 
tion  which  beings  have  to  become  united, 
attra£ted  each  to  the  other.  They  felt  in 
finite  pleafure  in  meeting,  were  prodigal  in 
O  2  their 
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their  carelTes,  and  their  minds  fcemed  to  be 

agitated  by  moft  of  the  emotions  of  love. 

Was  ever  friendship  more  tender  ! — Their 

mild  and  equal  characters,   their  fenfible 

and  affectionate  minds  feemed  to  promife  a 

continuation  of  it.     Aglae  left  the  convent, 

and  was  married.     A  new  objeft  took  pof- 

feffion  of  her  heart,    and  infatuated  her 

fenfes.     What  was  the  fituation  of  Doris  ? 

She  became  the  confident  of  her  friend, 

who  never  came  to  vifit  her  but  to  fpeak 

of  her  own  happinefs.     Doris  was  married 

in  her  turn,  and  the  fimilarity  of  their  fi- 

tuations  feemed  to  produce  in  them  an  in- 

creafe  of  friendftiip :  their  communications 

were  mutual.     But  one  of  them  was  foon 

led   away   by   the   torrent   of  diffipation, 

whilft  the   other  was  concentred   in   the 

circle  of  her  family  :  one  ceafed  to  love  her 

hufband,  who  foon  had  fucceflbrs  in  her 

heart :  the  other  had  children  whom  fhe 

loved  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  mother, 

and  her  whole  time  was  employed  in  di- 

recSting  their  education.     What  fubje6l  of 

converfation   now  remained  to  Aglae  and 

Doris  ? — One  fpoke  of  her  lover,  and  the 

other 
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other  of  her  children.  They  no  longer 
underflood  each  other  ;  the  obje6ts  of  their 
attention  bore  no  refemblance,  and  oppo- 
fite  fentiments  had  pofleffion  of  their 
minds :  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
connections  was  ftill  dear  to  them,  but 
their  intercourfe  became languifhing.  There 
was  no  longer  between  them  a  conformity 
of  inclination,  manners  and  fentiment;  ne- 
verthelefs  their  friendihip,  although  lan 
guid  and  without  motive  will,  perhaps,  for 
twenty  years,  be  quoted  as  a  model. 

ALCESTES  has  an  intimate  friend.  He 
becomes  enamoured,  and  his  friend  then 
holds  but  the  fecond  place  in  his  affections. 
Sentiments  are  like  diamonds,  in  which  the 
leaft  difference  in  fize  and  quality  makes 
the  greatcft  in  their  price. 

VALSIN  is  making  a  great  fortune.  He 
fills  au  eminent  place,  the  functions  of 
which  are  abfolutely  foreign  to  his  friend. 
He  can  give  him  but  a  few  moments,  and 
it  is  impoffible  to  confide  to  him  interefts 
too  far  removed  from  his  fituation.  Of 
O  3  \vhat 
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what  ufe  would  it  be  to  afk  his  advice,  upr 
on  matters  which  he  does  not  underftand  ? 
Their  affeftion  muft  naturally  diminilh. 
They  do  not  quarrel,  but  their  friendihip 
confifls  only  in  the  name. 

Another  man  loves  hunting,  mufic,  OF 
the  theatre.  He  has  a  friend,  who  is  fond 
of  the  fame  amufements.  He  ceafes  to 
take  pleafure  in  thefe  :  his  friend's  tafle 
changes  alfo  ;  but  his  attention  is  diredled 
to  different  objefts ;  he  has  other  purfuits 
in  life.  Wha*:  have  thefe  intimate  friends 
to  converfe  upon  ?  What  objecSt  interefts 
them  in  common  ? 

Two  friends  have  been  united  for  twenty 
years  by  a  conformity  of  temper,  charac 
ter,  and  tafte  :  their  connection  feems  tq 
be  as  lafting  as  their  lives.  One  of  them 
becomes  unhealthy.  His  temper  changes, 
he  is  difficult,  and  expe£is  extraordinary 
attention.  His  friend  remains  attached  to 
him,  as  well  from  a  conftancy  of  character, 
as  becaufe  he  has  in  fome  meafure  engaged 
to  do  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  he 

fuffers 
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fuffers  interiorly ;  diffimulates,  and,  in  fpite 
of  himfelf,  becomes  deceitful :  unhappy  is 
it  for  him  if  he  is  under  obligations  to  his 
friend  !  He  finds  himfelf  bound  with  the 
mod  galling  chains;  he  can  no  longer  act 
according  to  his  own  fentiments ;  his  mind 
is  captive,  his  tongue  forced  to  exprefs  what 
he  does  not  feel,  and  his  eyes  to  iliew 
marks  of  grief  or  fatisfaction  of  which  he 
does  not  partake.  Examine  his  heart.  So 
much  conftraint  has  produced  hatred,  and 
this  falfe  friendftiip,  yet  favourably  fpoken 
of  by  every  body  fecm,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  conftitute  his  happinefs. 

<c  Mod  lafting  friendships,"  fays  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  "  are  produced  by  a 
*'  continuation  of  happinefs.  There  is 
"  no  perfon,"  adds  the  Cardinal,  "  who 
"  thinks  not  he  does  honour  to  the 
**  wretch  he  ferves." 

If  principles,  fo  frequently  confirmed  by 

experience,  were  engraved  on  the  minds  of 

men,  they  would   complain  lefs   of  each. 

other.   Events,  which  are  contrary  to  thefe 

O  4  exam- 
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examples,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  for* 
tunate;  and  we  fliould  previoufly  expe& 
to  find  levity  and  perfidy  in  mankind. 

Friends  frequently  become  infupportable 
in  adverfity ;  they  abound  in  counfels  con 
trary  to  our  inclinations,  and  reproach  us 
with  the  faults  we  may  have  committed  ; 
they  blame  the  principle  whence  they 
arofe,  although  in  other  cafes  they  have 
a  thoufand  times  admired  it.  They  wifh 
the  fire  to  give  warmth,  but  not  a  burning 
heat  :  in  the  moft  trifling  circumftances 
we  muft  condu6l  ourfelves  according  to 
their  manner.  When  fortune  is  adverfe, 
the  fuffering  friend  becomes  a  fubjeft,  up 
on  which  felf-love  and  an  imperious  mind 
are  anxious  to  exercife  an  empire. 

Screen  me  from  my  friends,  cried  the  pro? 
fcribed  Gourrille,  IJhall  know  how  to  defend 

my f elf  agalnjl  my  enemies. 

Beneficence  is  frequently  nothing  mpre 
than  a  fecret  defire  of  domination. 

The 
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The  teftament  of  mod  men,  is  only  the 
publication  of  their  indifference,  ingrati* 
tude  and  pride, 

Our  love  for  others  is  frequently  in  pro 
portion  to  the  power  we  have  of  obliging 
them ;  we  become  indifferent  about  their 
welfare  the  moment  it  depends  no  longer 
upon  our  fervices. 

We  wifh  to  make  others  happy;  but  not 
that  by  their  own  efforts  they  fhould  be 
come  fot 

It  fometimes  happens  that  women  love 
none  among  their  friends,  but  the  living 
witneflfes  of  the  charms,  fucceffes,  and 
agreeableueifes  of  their  youth, 

It  has  always  been  faid,  that  equality 
was  neceflary  to  the  union  of  friendship* 
Reflection  and  examples  prove  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  antiquated  maxim. 

A  rich   and   powerful  friend,  and  one. 
without    fortune,    accord  perfe&ly  with 

each 
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each  other.  The  former  finds  an  objedl 
whereupon  to  exercife  his  beneficence  and 
domination  :  the  latter,  in  fome  meafure, 
an  obje£t  of  worfhip,  and  an  aflbciation  in 
all  the  advantages  of  his  friend  ;  in  his 
fame,  credit,  and  fucceffes  of  every  kind, 
they  all  become  his  own.  Raifed  by  friend- 
ihip  to  the  rank  of  his  prote&or,  nobody 
is  more  interefted  in  his  fupport.  Thefe, 
it  will  be  faid,  are  the  ties  of  interefl ;  I  al 
low  it,  if  there  be  no  natural  inclination  ; 
but  if  this  exifts,  it  will  be  more  folid, 
lively  and  durable  between  two  friends 
whofe  fortunes  are  widely  different.  Self- 
love  will  be  perpetually  animated  in  one, 
by  the  pleafure  of  conferring  happinefs  in 
the  other,  by  all  the  enjoyments  in  which 
he  finds  himfelf  an  uflbciate,  and  by  the  aN 
tention  he  receives  from  others  on  account 
of  the  affe&ion  his  friend  be^rs  him. 

Man '  has  more  need  to  admire  than  i$ 
generally  fuppofed ;  and  he  voluntarily 
yields  to  this  fentiment  when  there  is  no 
rivality. 

If 
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If  equality  were  eflentially  neceflary  to 
friendfhip,  they  would  never  exift  between 
a  mafter  and  his  flave  or  fervant.  What 
fignifies  the  name  ?  Whether  it  be  called 
attachment,  or  any  thing  elfe ;  is  -not  the 
fentiment  which  renders  one  being  precious 
to  another  always  an  affe6Hon  ? 

When  equality  is  fuppcfed  neceflary,  an 
equality  of  every  kind  muft  be  admitted  as 
eflfential ;  fuch  as  that  of  fortune,  under- 
(landing,  &c.  The  greateft  inequality  in 
intimate  intercourfe  is  that  of  the  undei> 
ftanding  ;  for  this  may  be  felt  at  every  in- 
ftant, 

Friendihip  is  more  rare  in  proportion 
to  elevation  and  fortune,  becaufe  intereft 
piakes  more  hypocrites  in  fentiment.  There 
are  more  falfe  friendships ;  but  true  ones 
do  not  lefs  exift  in  unequal  fituations. 

There  is  an  affe£tion  of  reafon,  and  an 
other  of  inftintrt  ;  men  are  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  latter,  and  attracted  by  that 
which  flatters  their  felf-love?  and  prefents 

them 
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them  advantages.  They  are  innocently 
miftaken  in  believing  the  perfon  to  be  dear 
to  them,  whereas  it  is  moftly  the  fplendour 
about  him,  and  the  power  he  pofTeffes  by 
which  they  are  captivated.  But  the  per 
fon  is  ftill  beloved  on  account  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  enjoys  his  greatnefs,  and 
of  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  power.  Honefl 
men  are  deceived  by  fentiment  ;  but  knaves 
are  guided  by  a  rational  intereft. 


If  friendfliip  exifts,  it  is  perhaps 
fined  to  the  virtuous  :  friends  mud  have 
no  difficulty  in  telling  each  other  every 
thing,  and  how  it  is  poffible  not  to  con 
ceal  fomething  when  they  have  fhameful 
things  to  reveal  ? 

When  our  friend  is  fick  we  give  him 
our  afliduous  cares,  and  are  full  of  inquie 
tude  ;  yet,  if  his  indifpofition  be  but  mo 
mentary,  although  ever  fo  painful,  we  are 
tinder  no  anxiety  becaufe  we  have  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  lofing  him.  This  is  one 
proof  to  be  added  to  thofe  which  manifeft 

the 
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the  love  of  ourfelves  and  of  the  advantages 
in  the  perfons  of  others. 

CHRISIS,  in  fpeaking  of  his  fortune, 
fays,  he  owes  it  all  to  Dorcas ;  he  fhews 
the  greateft  deference  in  every  thing  to 
the  opinion  of  his  friend.  It  is  the  leaft 
I  can  do,  fays  he,  to  acknowledge  his  good 
fervices.  The  gratitude  of  Chrifis  is  quoted 
as  a  rare  model ;  but  he  does  not  tell  you 
that  his  fortune  is  the  work  of  an  obfcure 
individual.  He  likes  better  to  owe  it  to 
Dorcas,  who  is  a  great  man  and  can  again 
oblige  fo  grateful  a  friend. 

The  inclination  to  admire,  and  the  im- 
pulfion  by  which  men  are  led  to  approach 
the  great,  are  manifefted  by  the  extreme 
attachment  of  the  people,  which  is  ex 
alted  by  the  mod  trifling  fervices.  Their 
hearts  are  full  of  the  moft  lively  affe£tion 
for  the  perfons  of  men  of  diflin£tion  ;  felf- 
love,  flattered  by  their  attention,  produces 
attachment  and  enthufiafm. 

It  is   not,  therefore,  equality  by  which 

the 
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the  affeftions  are  determined  ;  on  the  con 
trary,  inequality  is  frequently  their  molt 
aftive  principle,  becaufe  felf-love  and  va 
nity  are  predominant  in  men. 

Love  requires  a  refernblance  of  cha- 
rafter  in  fome  refpefts,  and  a  difference  in 
others ;  the  invincible  attraction  of  the 
fexes  is  founded  upon  this  principle.  In 
friendfhip,  a  conformity  of  tafle  and  a 
difference  of  character  are  equally  necef- 
fary.  Every  moral  as  well  as  phyfical 
union,  every  perfection  in  an  individual 
feems  as  if  it  were  the  refult  of  oppofite 
qualities ;  goodnefs  is  nothing  if  it  be  not 
united  to  firmnefs. 

There  is  a  portion  of  felf-love  in  all  out 
fentiments.  It  is  like  fire  which  feeds  itfelf 
every  where,  even  in  the  coldefl  fubftances* 
We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  in  friend* 
{hip  it  feeks  to  be  flattered*  What  friend- 
fhip  would  exift  after  the  certainty  of  a 
diminution  in  the  opinion  of  our  merits  ? 
but  if  felf-love  be  mortified  by  a  difad- 
vantageous  comparifon,  it  ought  to  be 

humiliated 
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humiliated  by  an  unsatisfactory  choice. 
The  neceflity  of  being  flattered  as  well  by 
our  friend  as  in  the  cheice  of  him,  feems 
to  prefent  contradictions ;  but  thefe  are 
only  in  appearance.  It  is  in  different  qua 
lities  that  a  certain  neceflary  fuperiority 
muft  be  found,  to  furnifh  a  particular 
reafon  for  efteem  without  rivality. 

Perfefl  friendihip  may  refult  from  a 
connexion  between  two  perfons  diftin- 
guilhed  by  different  merits.  For  this  rea- 
ion  friendiliip  is  never  more  affectionate, 
fenfible  and  durable,  than  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  In  fuch  an  union,  it  is 
that  we  can  praife  with  pleafure  and  ad 
mire  without  effort ;  the  mind  and  clja- 
rafter  mutually  foften  and  fortify  each 
other.  Senfibility  animates  what  refle6lion 
had  almoft  exhaufted.  The  habitude  of 
deference  on  one  part,  and  a  certain  re- 
ferve  on  the  other,  fet  bounds  to  familiarity, 
prevent  the  languor  which  proceeds  from 
unreftrained  enjoyment,  and  continue  the 
defire  of  pleafmg  and  interefting.  Finally, 
in  friendfhip  as  well  as  in  love,  men  are 

happy 
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happy  with  women  both  by  what  they  have 
and  what  they  have  not. 

It  is  poffible  to  write  for  and  againft 
friendfhip ;  and,  with  more  or  lefs  elo 
quence,  attack  or  defend  its  exifience : 
but  there  is  one  true  principle  to  go  upon, 
and  perhaps  the  queftion  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  ftated. 

Friendfhip  is  the  refult  of  natural  dif- 
pofition,  a  fufceptible  heart  and  a  generous 
mind. 

Mutual  love  requires  an  interefting  ob 
ject,  in  common,  without  rivality. 

Men  are  capable  of  loving  certain  things 
more  than  life.  Republicans  prefer  the 
public  weal  to  glory,  riches,  or  exiftence. 
Certain  monarchs  have  infpired  their  fub- 
je£ls  with  an  enthufiaftic  love  for  their 
perfons,  and  it  is  a  known  fa£t,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Otho  feveral  citi 
zens,  whom  his  lofs  had  driven  to  defpair, 
put  an  end  to  their  lives. 

In 
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In  times  of  trouble  and  fa6tion,  there 
are  found  many  examples  of  courageous 
and  durable  friendship,  becaufe  friends  are 
animated  by  the  fame  intereft,  which  in 
fome  degree  confounds  their  perfons  with 
the  obje6t  by  which  their  imaginations  are 
inflamed. 

From  thefe  fhort  reflections*  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  influence  of  govern 
ment  is  extreme  upon  our  fentiments  and 
aflfe6lions.  Inftitutions,  which  teach  rtien 
to  facrifice  their  private  interefts,  and  to 
prefer  moral  obje6ts  to  all  others,  prepare 
fufceptible  minds  for'afFe6lionate  attach 
ments,  and  as  in  fuch  governments  morals 
are  pure,  and  men  not  repeatedly  fatiated 
with  fenfual  enjoyments,  the  mind  feldom 
lofes  any  part  of  its  vigour. 

But  in  an  age  when  perfonal  interefl 
predominates,  and  phyfical  pleafures  are 
the  general  objefts  of  defire,  there  are 
few  or  no  real  friendihip,  no  fmcere 
aflfe&ion  nor  true  patriotifm.;  there  is 

P  no 
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no    profound   or    durable    fentiment    in 
the  mind. 


All  I  have  faid  againft  friendfhip  is 
applicable  to  the  vanity,  levity  and  de 
ceit  of  modern  times,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  I  live.  But  is  man  capable  of 
real  friendlhip  ?  This  cannot  be  denied  ; 
it  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of 
the  influence  of  governments. 
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OF   WOMEN   AND  GALLANTRY. 


H  E  who  has  been  loved  by  a  delicate* 
affectionate  and  fenfible  woman,  and  one 
endowed  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  has  en 
joyed  the  moft  delicious  pleafure  which 
life  affords. 

Woman  is  lefs  perfonal  than  man ;  fhe 
fpeaks  lefs  ot  herfelf  than  of  her  lover ; 
man  fpeaks  more  of  himfelf  than  of  his 
amour,  and  of  his  amour  than  of  his 
miftrefs. 

What  greater  happinefs  can  the  imagi 
nation  offer  to  a  man  than  the  fociety  of 
a  being  whofe  ambition  is  to  pleafe  him, 
whofe  pleafure  is  in  a  certain  refiftance, 
and  whofe  happinefs  is  in  yielding,  who 

P  2  prc* 
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pretends  to  his  efteem  by  combating,  and 
to  his  heart  by  defeat. 

A  woman  among  favages  is  a  beaft  of 
burden,  in  the  Eaft  a  piece  of  furniture, 
and  in  Europe  a  fpoiled  child. 

More  women  have  fallen  by  vanity  than 
by  inclination  and  fenfual  defires.  In  an 
intercourfe  where  perfonal  advantages  are 
to  determine,  rank,  dignities  and  grandeur 
incline  the  balance.  Succefs  may  in  gene 
ral  be  expefted  with  women  by  defcending 
a  degree  :  the  prince  with  women  of  qua 
lity,  and  the  lord  with  the  wives  of  pro- 
feffional  men,  or  thofe  of  financiers*. 
Women  of  fenfibility  are  not  feduced  by 
thefe  advantages. 

There  are  women  celebrated  by  their 
gallantry,  who  have  never  had  an  equal 
for  a  lover.  A  man  of  their  own  rank, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  mind  and  per- 

*  The  reader  will  kindly  recoiled  that  France  is 
the  fcene  of  aftion.  T. 
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fon,  would  in  vain  afpire  to  pleafe  them : 
dignities,  titles  and  decorations  are  necef- 
fary  for  the  fpeedy  ruin  of  their  reputation. 
A  hufband  faid  to  his  wife,  I  permit  you  to 
intrigue  with  every  body  except  princes 
and  lackeys.  He  was  right ;  the  two  ex 
tremes  difhonour  by  the  fcandal  which 
accompanies  them. 

Men  who  hold  great  places,  and  thofe 
who  have  diftinguiihed  appointments  in 
provinces,  find  many  women  lefs  fcrupulous 
than  they  would  be  to  men  of  inferior 
rank.  Vanity  has  its  influence  in  every 
thing  *,  even  in  the  moft  lively  pleafures : 
how  greatly  are  the  fenfes  of  women  in 
debted  to  this  paifion  +• 

I  am 


*  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  fpeaking  to  her  daugh  -, 
ter  of  her  foil's  illnefs,  which  was  the  confequence 
of  an  intimate  connection  with  a  lady  whom  he  had 
feen  feated  with  the  queen,  thus  exprefTes  herfelf ; 
"  but  he  is  patient,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  that 
"  the  canopy  fhould  fpare  him  thofe  blufhes,  which, 
<«  had  the  misfortune  happened  upon  the  rampart, 
**  would  have  covered  him  with  confufion." 

f  A  great  lady,  at  the  age   of-  fixty,    had  an  ob- 

P  3  fcurc 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  women  of  gallan 
try  may  be  thus  appreciated.  In  a  hundred 
there  are  ninety  who  are  determined  by 
fplendour,  exterior  appearance,  fafhion, 
intereft,  idlenefs,  or  the  want  of  fome- 
thing  to  engage  their  attention ;  fix  by 
fenfibility,  and  four  who  are  governed  by 
imperious  paffions. 

Praife,  admire,  be  aftonifhed  in  ecftafy, 
and  fear  not  to  carry  flattery  and  enthu- 
fiafm  too  far  with  women  ;  make  her, 
from  whom  you  wilh  to  obtain  conde- 
fcenfion  believe,  if  you  can,  that  Ihe  is  a 
particular  being,  nearer  to  an  angel  than 
to  a  woman.  You  will  be  believed — what 
do  I  fay,  you  will  not.  have  created  an 
illufion  as  ftrong  as  that  of  her  felf-love, 
and  nothing  can  be  refufed  q,  man  en 
dowed  with  fuch  exquifite  difcernment. 


fcure  young  man  for  her  lover.  She  faid  to  one 
of  her  female  friends  :  a  dutchefs  is  never  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  for  a  commoner,  and  fhe  judged 
right. 

How 
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How  many  flrange  things  does  a  wo 
man,  who  had  appeared  referved,  reveal 
to  her  lover  when  once  {he  has  made  him 
happy  !  How  many  times  has  fhe  been 
upon  the  point  of  yielding  !  What  know 
ledge  does  ihe  poilefs  of  the  mofl  fecret 
myfteries  of  love .!  She  is  no  ftranger  even 
to  the  tongue  of  debauchery.  Love  is  the 
whole  employment,  the  fole  concern  of 
woman.  Nothing  efcapes  their  active  and 
penetrating  curiofity. 

It  feems  to  be  permitted  to  treat  women 
more  lightly  in  proportion  to  their  eleva 
tion.  The  woman  in  the  city  attaches 
more  confideration  to  polite  attention,  be- 
caufe  by  her  fituation  Hie  has  lefs  right  to 
expe6t  it.  The  rank  of  a  woman  of 
quality  is  too  decided  to  leave  her  the 
leaft  inquietude  upon  that  which  is  due 
to  her.  She  receives  pleafure  even  from 
a  momentary  forgetfulnefs  in  others  of 
who  fhe  is,  and  this  to  her  is  another 
proof  of  the  excefs  of  paflion  and  ardour 
of  defire, 

P  4  There 
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There  is  a  degree  of  diforderly  conduft 
and  wickednefs  in  gallantry,  which  can  no 
where  be  met  with  but  in  the  perfon  of  a 
woman  of  elevated  rank.  She  knows  that 
audacity  aftonifhes,  and  that  there  is  no 
thing  which  a  woman  of  fuperior  un- 
derftanding,  added  to  high  birth,  may  not 
rifk.  But  woe  to  the  woman  in  the  city 
who  fhould  wifh  to  follow  her  fteps;  fhe 
would  fall  into  the  mire  of  public  con 
tempt. 

Violent  men  fubjugate  women  as  foon 
as  they  have  obtained  their  favours.  Thefe 
love  to  be  governed  becaufe  they  have 
felf-love,  which,  joined  to  the  timidity  of 
their  fex,  makes  them  find  a  certain  plea- 
fure  in  the  fear  produced  by  new  emotions ; 
moreover,  they  attribute  violence  to  an 
excefs  of  paffion.  Thus  they  return  to 
the  fituation  wherein  nature  had  placed 
them,  in  a  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of 
man. 

The  fureft  means  of  being  loved  by  a 
\yoman  is  not  to  difcover  to  her  your 

whole 
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whole  affe£tion.  She  muft  be  made  to 
fear  and  defire,  and  to  believe  ihe  has  a 
rival  which  will  excite  her  felf-love  and 
make  her  hope  for  a  triumph. 

The  moft  intimate  friend  of  a  woman  is 
not  half  fo  much  beloved  as  the  confidant 
of  her  amour. 

The  foft  intercourfe  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  between  two  perfons  of  different 
fexes,  and  who  have,  I  will  not  fay  an 
affe6tion,  but  a  mutual  inclination  for 
each  other,  eftablifhes  a  confidence  and 
a  tender  intereft  which  ten  years  of  the 
warmeft  friendlhip  has  never  yet  pro 
duced. 

In  moft  connexions,  decorated  with  the 
name  of  love,  the  man  is  in  general  more 
fincere  than  the  woman,  becaufe  he  has 
always  defires  if  he  has  not  fentiments. 
The  woman  frequently  yields  without  one 
or  the  other, 

Self* 
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Self-love  is  generally  predominant  in 
the  inclinations  of  women,  and  phyfical 
fenfations  in  the  attachment  of  men. 

Many  falfehoods  are  related  of  women, 
but  they  have  but  a  feeble  compenfation 
in  truths,  which  are  unknown. 

What  woman  can  boaft  of  the  power 
of  refifting  the  emotions  of  the  fenfes, 
and  the  inftances  of  a  man  who  is  agree 
able  to  her,  added  to  opportunity.  The 
moft  virtuous  is  fhe  who  has  not  ceafed  to 
be  fo  jbecaufe  one  of  thefe  circumftances 
was  wanting. 

The  moft  virtuous  woman  is  favourably 
difpofed  towards  the  man  who  is  fenfible 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  greateft  hypocrite 
to  thofe  whom  fhe  leads  into  tempta-* 
tionf. 

A  fecret 

*  Brantome  relates,  that  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman,  one  day  making  her  valet  de  chambre  draw 
on  her  flocking,  afked  him  if  he  felt  no  temptation. 

The 
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A  fecret  defe6t  is  a  fure  guarantee  of 
virtue.  The  laft  degree  of  love  is  to  love 
the  defefts  of  a  miftrefs, 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  women  who  do  not 
grant  the  leaft  favour,  that  of  which  love 
is  the  excufe,  and  the  value  of  mutual 
happinefs,  but  who  procure  pleafures  with 
out  partaking  of  them,  and  by  which  they 
are  degraded*.  They  do  worfe  than  if 

The  valet,  from  a  motive  of  refpeft,  anfwered  in  the 
negative.  The  lady  fuddenly  lifted  her  hand  and 
gave  him  a  flap  in  the  face  :  go,  faid  me,  I  give 
you  your  difmiflion,  you  are  no  better  than  a 
fool. 

It  is  reported,  that  a  great  princefs  of  the  laft  cen 
tury  was  nattered  by  the  deiires  with  which  me  iu- 
fpired  her  pages,  and  gave  them  money  to  go  and  ex- 
tinguim  elfewhefe  the  name  me  had  created. 

*  Mademoifelle  de  Vandome  behaved  fo  to  the 
cardinal  de  Retz,  as  the  cardinal  himfelf  relates. 

"  I  went  with  her  to  Anet.  However,  I  did  not 
*<  go  to  every  place  \  me  had  prefcribed  her felf  bounds 
"  which  me  never  would  pafs.  I  went  very  far,  but 
f  was  flopped  in  my  courfe  by  her  marriage. 

MEMOIRS  DE  RETZ.  torn.  i.  p.  73 

they 
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they  did  more,  and  think  this  gives  no 
power  over  them. 

The  birth  and  rank  of  a  woman,  her 
connexions,  acquaintance  and  magnifi 
cence,  produce  upon  moil  men  a  greater 
effe6t  than  beauty ;  they  miftake  the 
fmoak  of  vanity  for  the  flame  of  love. 

Intereft  contains  fo  a6live  and  fubtil  a 
poifon,  that  affeftion,  the  moment  it  is 
joined  to  it,  is  corrupted,  and  at  length 
extinguiilied. 

The  ardour  of  fentiment,  be  it  ever  fo 
ftrong,  may  be  increafed  by  fame,  fuccefs 
and  celebrity. 

There  are  women  whofe  fupinenefs  and 
goodneis  of  heart  are  incompatible  with 
conftant  rigour.  They  have  neither 
ftrength  to  refift  nor  courage  to  refufe. 
It  cannot  be  laid  they  yield;  they  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  prevailed  upon. 


To 
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To  feparate  two  metals,  the  intervention 
of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  one  of  the  two,  is  neceflary.  The 
reparation  of  lovers  is  much  upon  the 
fame  principle.  In  general  there  is  no 
complete  rupture,  but  when  another  ob- 
je6t  has  made  an  impreffion  either  upon 
the  lover  or  his  miflrefs, 

It  frequently  happens  that  he  who  is 
in  defpair  at  the  idea  of  lofing  his  miflrefs, 
wants  but  little  courage  to  enable  him  to 
leave  her. 

People  in  the  country,  and  thofe  who 
know  not  the  world,  believe  that  all 
wanton  women  become  fo  by  their  fenfual 
paflions,  and  that  every  man  in  place  is 
open  to  pecuniary  corruption. 

The  woman  moft  interefted  in  fecrefy, 
paflfes  lightly  over  indifcretions  produced 
by  excefs  of  paffion. 

That  which  ihocks  women  moft  in  the 
temerity  of  men,  is  the  idea  that  their  en- 

terprifes 
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terprifes  are  determined  by  an  opinion,  of 
their  facility.  But  if  paffion  be  the  ex- 
cufe,  there  is  no  audacity  which  a  woman 
does  not  fecretly  pardon. 

Wanton  women  are  accuftomed  to  de 
fend  their  ground  obftinately  ;  they  know 
the  value  of  every  favour,  and  can  flop 
when  they  pleafe.  A  virtuous  woman 
knows  not  how  to  calculate,  and  thinks 
herfelf  conquered  by  the  leaft  advantage 
gained  over  her. 

A  woman,  wanton  from  coquetry,  is 
accuftomed  to  repel  the  leaft  approach  of 
fenfibility.  She  is  envious,  falie,  and  hy 
pocritical  from  the  neceffary  habitude  of 
deceitfulnefs.  In  a  connexion  wherein 
felf-love  is  the  only  fentiment,  its  explo- 
fion  muft  produce  tempefts ;  nothing 
can  contain  a  woman  whofe  only  defire 
is  fuccefs,  at  the  expence  of  every  one 
about  her. 

The  adlor  upon  the  theatre  gives  an 
idea   of   degradation,    when    we    refledt 

that 
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that  a  man  ceafes  to  be  himfelf,  takes  a 
chara£ter  which  is  not  natural  to  him, 
adopts  fentiments  he  does  not  feel,  and 
becomes  a  machine  for  the  amufement  of 
others.  The  coquette,  like  the  a£lor, 
is  in  the .  habitude  of  changing  her  own 
character  for  one  conformable  to  the 
momentary  part  {he  has  to  fill.  She  can 
imitate  the  accents  of  paffion,  and  aft 
the  violence  of  love  and  ecftafy  ;  fhe 
fmiles  without  fatisfa&ion,  and  fhed  tears 
without  being  affe£ied  ;  there  is  not  a 
mufcle  of  her  face  of  which  fhe  knows 
not  the  effe£t,  or  cannot  dire6t  the  move 
ment.  Vicious  without  excufe ;  her  va* 
nity  alone  is  gratified  by  the  diforder  of 
her  condudl  ;  and  although  there  be  no 
thing  real  in  her  enjoyments,  fhe  is  in- 
fatiable  and  knows  not  where  to  flop. 
She  refembles  the  tub  of  the  Danaides* 

There  are  fine  women  without  cele 
brity,  and  others  who  are  confidered 
handfome  without  pretenfions  to  beauty. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  their  manner 

of 
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of  entering    the    world,    and    upon  th« 
part  they  have  taken  up. 


CHARACTER    OF    A    WOMAN    WITHOUT 
PRETENSIONS. 


ISMENE  is  an  extraordinary  beauty ; 
her  figure  is  noble,  candour  is  painted  in 
her  countenance,  and  grace  and  fimpli- 
city  reign  in  her  manners  and  perfon. 
The  birth  of  Ifmene,  and  her  riches, 
joined  to  fo  many  natural  advantages, 
feem  likely  to  engage  general  attention. 
Nobody  fpeaks  of  the  beauty  of  Ifmene 
or  praifes  her  charms ;  you  find  her  in  a 
circle  and  are  furprifed  fhe  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  :  you  compare  her  with  thofe  who 
are  the  general  fubjefts  of  converfation. 
How  many  celebrated  women  you  natu 
rally  exclaim,  are  inferior  to  her.  Ifmene 

loves 
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loves  her  hufband,  and  is  attached  to  her 
duty  ;  fhe  partakes  with  moderation  of  the 
amufements  proper  to  her  fex  and  age, 
and  follows  the  falhions  without  being 
ridiculous.  She  has  no  lover,  becaufe  the 
mofl  audacious  would  defpair  of  corrupt 
ing  her.  Ifmene  has  never  hung  out  the 
fign  of  beauty,  and  beauty  itfelf  is  not 
fuccefsful  without  being  announced,  ac 
companied  with  fawning  and  preten- 
fions. 

GLYCERA  is  the  obje£i  of  ardour  to 
the  moft  falliionable  young  men.  When 
a  pretty  woman  is  fpoken  of,  her  name  is 
immediately  mentioned.  If  a  fupper  be 
announced,  notice  is  given  that  fhe  will 
be  there.  If  a  young  man  begins  the 
world  with  great  advantages,  it  is  to 
Glycera  that  his  fecret  wifhes  are  di- 
redted.  If  a  ball  or  breakfaft  be  pro- 
pofed,  Glycera  has  a  week's  previous  in 
vitation,  ^n  fa6l,  thefe  parties  are  made 
for  her.  Who  is  that  woman  feen  on 
horfeback  at  Vincennes,  furrounded  by 
Englifti  or  French,  bent  after  the  man- 

ner 
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nerof  the  Englifh  upon  their  horfes?  It 
is  Glycera ;  or  at  the  -Champs  Elifees,  in 
fo  elegant  a  carriage,  and  accompanied  by 
young  men  of    the   greateft    diftinftion, 
anxious  to  be  perceived  by  her,  and  who 
think  themfelves  honoured  by  a  glance  of 
her  eye  ?    It  is  ftill  Glycera.     Artifts  feem 
to  have  ftriven  who  ihould  multiply  her 
moft.     She    figures    at  the  exhibition  in 
portraits,  bufts,  and  medallions.    She  daily 
receives  charming  verfes  expreffive  of  the 
homage  of  their  author.     You,  perhaps, 
have  never  feen  this  celebrated  lady,  and 
may  fuppofe  her  charms  to  furpafs  thofe 
of  every  woman  with  whom  you  are  ac 
quainted.     At  hift  you  meet  her;    Ihe  is 
not  handfome,    but  it  muft   be   confefled 
Ihe  is  pretty  ;  ihe  is  not  young,  flie  verges 
upon  her  fortieth  year.     There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  figure,  it  has  fome  de- 
fe£ts,  -even  her  underftanding  is  not  above 
mediocrity.     Glycera   was    determined    to 
be  handfome,  fpoken  of,  and  celebrated  ; 
her  drefs  is  elegant,  Ihe  gives  hopes,  throws 
out    allurements     and    heightens    defire. 
Twenty  years    ago    fhe  made    herfelf  a 

handfome 
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handfome  woman  without  beauty,  as  a 
man  conftitutes  himfelf  a  wit  without  the 
aid  of  underftanding,  by  a  little  art  and 
much  addrefs. 

A   woman  who  is  wanton  from  a  ten- 
dernefs   of  heart,    or   the  ardour  of   the 
fenfes,  yields  to  the  impulfion   of  nature. 
She  has  an  end  to  attain.     She  may  have 
opennefs  of  mind,  and  her  fentiments  may 
be  real.     She  feels  imperious  defires,   and 
the  moment   thefe  are   fatisfied,    fhe  en 
joys  the   fulnefs   of  real  happinefs.     Her 
whole  attention  being  directed  to  one  ob 
ject,   fhe  may  feel  the  inquietude  [of  jea- 
loufy,    but   not   the    torments    of  envy ; 
fuch  a  woman  may  be  good,  eafy,  and  in 
dulgent,  and  the   fenfibility  of  her  heart 
may  conciliate  love  and   friendihip. 

Believe  every  thing,  and  believe  nothing 
about  the  virtue  of  women.  If  you  are 
told  that  the  lively  Doris,  who  gives  her- 
.felf  fuch  airs  of  levity,  has  never  had  a 
lover,  be  not  furprifed ;  a  thoufand  ex 
amples  would  confirm  it.  You  are  in- 

formed 
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formed  that  Belifa,  whofe  manner  is  fo 
modeft,  and  whom  the  tongue  of  calumny 
has  hitherto  fpared,  is  decidedly  wanton; 
that  an  obfcure  man,  her  houfe  fteward, 

her  valet  de  chambre- Be  not  in  hafte 

to  cry  out  fcandal. 

HERMIONE  is  every  where  furrounded  by 
adorers  ;  each  is  anxious  to  be  more  happy 
than  his  rivals  ;  (he  is  prodigal  of  her  al 
lurements,    to  retain  fome  and  encourage 
others.     A   lover   favoured  in  appearance 
foon  finds  himfelf  no  better  treated  than 
another  who  was  in  defpair.     Hermione, 
it   is   faid,  loves  not  any   body ;  fhe  is  a 
coquette,  who  has  no  fenfations  nor   de- 
fires.     You   are  deceived,    ye    adorers    of 
Hermione :     ihe   loves ;    but   whom  ?   fay 
you  ;  is  it  young  Theodore,  whofe  youth 
and  perfon   feem  to   prefage  fuccefs  ?    or 
Alcidon  every  where  well  received,  and  fo 
celebrated  by  feveral  well  known  adven 
tures  ?    or  Miramis,    whofe   wit   fupplies 
the  want  of  birth  and  perfon,  whofe  ac 
quaintance  does  honour  to  a  woman,  and 

feems  to  rank  her  with  Afpafia  ?  or 

flop; 
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flop  ; — not  one  of  them,  nor  of  thofe  you 

can  mention He  is   a  man  without 

the  leaft  advantage  of  mind  or  perfon,  who 
is  not  young,  but  whofe  conftitution  is 
robuft.  It  is  on  his  account  that  ihe  b  t 
feldom  fups  from  home,  and  when  this 
happens  that  fhe  retires  early  ;  it  is  with 
him  ihe  laughs  at  her  followers,  at. the 

hopes  of  rivals,  &c.~ It  is you  are 

impatient her  huiband. 

DORANTE  is  jealous  and  watches  his 
wife.  He  finds  her  in  conversation  with 
a  young  man  whofe  polite  attention?  give 
him  fufpicion.  He  afks  the  porter  if  his 
wife  was  that  day  at  home  ro  her  friends, 
and  the  man  fhews  him  a  lift  of  ten  per- 
fons  to  whom  fhe  was  not  to  be  denied. 
Is  it  poffible  that  Dorante  ihould  now  be 
uneafy  ? — He  does  not  know  that  thefe 
people  are  fome  of  them  at  Verfailles, 
others  in  the  country,  and  the  reft  ill,  or 
had  been  at  his  houie  the  preceding 
evening,  and  not  likely  to  repeat  their 
vifits  fb  fbon.  This  is  an  old  trick  which 
always  fucceeds. 

A  wo- 
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A  woman,  warm  in  her  friendfhips, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  woman  of  gal 
lantry,  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that 
fhe  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
love. 

Goodnefs  of  heart,  and  mediocrity  of 
perfon  and  underftanding,  may  preferve  a 
woman  from  detraction  and  calumny, 
and  conduft  her  through  a  life  of  pleafure 
to  a  refpe6table  old  age. 

MELITIA,  in  her  youth,  often  heard 
fpeak  of  love  ;  curiofity  inclined  her  to  a 
perfonal  experience  of  the  charms  of  that 
paffion,  and  from  indolence  fhe  quickly 
yielded  to  the  firft  advances  that  were 
made  her.  She  foon  found  herfelf  aban 
doned,  but  did  not  on  this  account  give  her 
felf  up  to  the  violence  of  rage  ;  fhe  took 
another  lover  with  the  fame  indifference 
as  fhe  would  have  changed  her  gown. 
From  the  habitude  of  gallantry,  fhe  took 
a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  the  fucceflion  after 
wards  became  ,fo  rapid  that  fhe  counted 
them  no  longer,  Jealoufy  never  madevfo 

milci 
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mild  and  peaceable  a  woman  commit  an 
imprudence.  Her  letters  were  never  {hewn 
becaufe  flic  wrote  badly ;  moreover  a  cor- 
refpondence  was  not  altogether  compatible 
with  her  indolence.  She  never  let  her 
lovers  languifh,  which  was  the  mod  cer 
tain  means  of  obtaining  her  end  without 
being  expofed.  Her  quarrels  were  never 
public  ;  and  thirty  lovers,  who  had  quitted 
her,  remembered  her  with  pleafure ;  they 
ftill  {hewed  her  an  attachment  and  formed 
her  a  circle  of  friends.  They  were  never 
inclined  to  hoaft  of  her  favours,  nor  excited 
to  cenfure  her  from  a  refentment  of  her 
proceedings.  Each  knew  the  agreeable  fa 
cility  of  her  virtue.  Melitia  was  never  the 
fubje6t  of  public  converfation,  becaufe  all 
her  adventures  were  private.  The  fuc- 
ceffion  of  her  lovers  was  fo  rapid  that  her 
hufoand  had  never  time  to  fix  his  fufpi- 
cions :  he  believed  her  virtae  to  be  un- 
fpotted.  Thus  did  Melitia  pafs  twenty 
years  hi  the  pleafures  of  love  without  in 
juring  her  reputation,  and  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  mother  left  her  daughters  in  her 
company, 

ELVIRA 
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ELVIRA  is  now  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of 
her  age.  Her  life,  until  within  thefe  few 
years,  has  been  a  chain  of  amorous  ad 
ventures,  but  lately  fhe  has  been  forfaken, 
and  is  at  prefent  overwhelmed  with  Ian* 
guor. 

All  her   refentment   oonfifts  in  fayingt 

that    men  are    no   longer  polite.     What 

lover  will  take  Elvira  ?  Will   ihe  become 

a  tutorefs  and  amufe  herfelf  in  forming  a 

young  man    honoured   by  her   choice  of 

him  ?  Will  {he  hold  him  in  her  chains  by 

prefents  ?    No — Elvira    is    attached   to   a 

man  of  feventy-five,  who  has  paffed  fixty 

years  of  his  life  in  intrigue,  in  taking  and 

leaving  women,   and  being   left  by  them. 

They  have  taken  a  little  houfe,  to  which 

this  amorous  couple  nightly  repair   with 

the  greateft  my  fiery.    Two  chairmen  carry 

the  heavy  dowager,  and  two  others  fupport 

the  gallant  invalid.     In  this  manner  they 

arrive  in  an  enchanted  clofet.     Whatplea- 

fure  has  Elvira?  The  moft  flattering  one 

to    her,  that   of  becoming   young   again, 

and  of  being  treated  by   her  old  man  #s  a 

giddy 
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giddy  young  girl.  What  a  child  you  are, 
fays  he  to  her,  let  me  fee  no  more  of 
your  follies  1 — She  then  repeats  her  childifh 
manners.  Elvira  is  ruining  herfelf  for  this 
lover,  and  yet  thinks  {he  pays  not  too 
dear  for  the  fhadow  of  her  happy 
days. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  qualities 
are  moft  proper  to  gain  a  man  the  favours 
of  women.  It  feems,  upon  firft  confi- 
.deration,  that  agreeablenefs  of  perfon, 
wit,  and  exterior  advantages,  are  moft 
likely  to  be  fuccefsful ;  but  feveral  men 
have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  this  pain 
ful  and  brilliant  career  without  being  re 
markable  either  for  their  perfon  or  under- 
(landing  *. 

There 

*  The  duke  of  Lauzun  was  fhort  and  ugly,  yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  famous  in  gallantry  either  by  the 
rank  or  number  of  his  conquefts.  The  queen  of 
Portugal  and  her  fitter  mademoifelle  d'Auinale, 
equally  f mitten  with  the  duke,  caft  lots  which  fhould 
marry  him.  They  agreed,  that  to  give  him  a  con- 
iiderable  fortune,  fhe  to  whom  the  hTue  ftould  be  un 
favourable, 
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There  is  fcarcely  a  romance  which  has 
not  been  more  or  lefs  prejudicial  to  mo 
rals,  by  feducing  defcriptions  and  charms 
of  flyle. 

In  admiring  the  wit  and  flyle  of  fome 
authors  of  novels,  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  ufe  they  have  made  of  their  talents. 
With  what  art  and  addrefs  for  feduftion 
does  Richardfon  arm  Lovelace  !  Of  what 
lively  imagination  does  he  give  proofs ! 
What  refources  !  In  what  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  does  he  engage  his  hero,  and  how 
ably  does  he  withdraw  him  from  it !  But 
to  what  end  are  all  thefe  powers  dire6ted  f 

favourable,  fhould  take  the  veil,  and  give  her  whole 
property  to  the  other.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  flattering  in  the  annals  of  gallantry.  Made- 
moifelie,  fifler  to  the  king  of  France,  wifhed  to  marry 
him  publicly,  and  this  pailion,  by  its  ardour,  added  to 
the  fubfequent  coldnefs  of  her .  lover,  rendered  her  life 
unhappy.  The  duke  of  Lauzun  had  received  the 
favours  of  women  whom  he  had  difputed  with  the 
king.  Mademoifelle  agreed  that  he  wrote  inelegantly, 
but  always  concluded  by  obferving,  that  his  manner 
was  very  extraordinary  j  this  it  feems  is  what  plcafed 
her  moil  in  her  lover, 

To 
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To  condu£i  a  war  ?  To  determine  the 
fate  of  a  riation,  or  balance  the  intereft 
of  a  quarter  of  the  world  ?  By  no  mearis. 

What   then  ? To  feduce  a  young  girl 

and  bring  her  by  degrees  to  yield  to  his 
defires,  which  he  kno\vs  how  to  com 
mand,  and  render  fubordinate  to  the  ca 
price  of  felf-love.  It  is  in  vain  to  pre 
tend  that  fuch  a  work,  or  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind,  generally  very  inferior  to  Cla- 
rifla  in  talent  and  imagination,  have  a 
moral  tendency,  although  concluded  by  a 
cataftrophe  which  is  the  punifhment  of 
the  feduftion  and  crime.  The  heroes  of 
vice  are  prefented  throughout  the  whole 
work  with  fuch  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
they  unite  fo  mdny  advantages  and  are 
crowned  with  fuch  flattering  fuccefs,  as 
to  create  an  intereft  much  in  their  favour. 
The  writer  furnifhes  them  with  pleafan- 
tries  upon  virtue  which  render  it  ridiculous ; 
their  defcriptions  heat  the  imagination,  in 
flame  the  fenfes,  and  fill  virtuous  perfons 
even  with  the  moft  romantic  ideas,  which 
they  ftrive  to  realize.  Young  perfons 
(truck  with  the  rare  qualities  of  Lovelace 

are 
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are  more  feduced  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fuccefs  than  intimidated  by  his  tragical 
end :  Women  perfuade  themfelves  they 
{hall  make  a  better  choice  than  Clariffa, 
ajid  be  able  to  flop  upon  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  Women  have  as  much 
charity  for  the  heroine  of  romance  as 
certain  perfons  for  the  vices  and  weak* 
neffes  of  great  men,  and  becaufe  there  is 
fome  refemblance  in  the  deformed  part  of 
their  mind,  they  think  the  comparifon 
may  be  general.  In  reading  the  confpiracy 
againft  Venice,  \ve  are,  without  interiorly 
•acknowledging  it,  in  fome  meafure  dif- 
pofed  to  wifli  that  magnificent  city  may 
be  burned,  and  the  citizens  maflacred, 
becaufe  the  mind  regrets  the  failure  of 
well-concerted  meafures,  and  the  facri- 
face  of  fuch  brave  confpirators.  The 
greateft  villains  in  gallantry  have  alfo 
fomething  which  interefts  in  their  favour ; 
we  fee  not  the  misfortunes  of  their  vic 
tims  as  we  lofe  fight  of  the  conflagration  of 
Venice.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  moft 
(truck  with  the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize, 
the  difficulties  of  the  conqueft>  and  the 

ability 
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ability  of  the  feducer.  What  a  defirable 
end  for  felf-love  is  that  which  in  gallantry 
it  calls  conqueft !  A  woman  is  either  in 
valuable  or  not  worthy  of  more  confidera- 
tion  than  a  thoufand  others.  Perhaps  no 
woman  is  invincible  when  an  artful  man, 
who  never  lofes  fight  of  his  objeft,  and  is 
feconded  by  opportunity,  furrounds  her 
with  fnares.  Self-love  and  the  fenfes  com 
bat  on  his  fide,  and  he  befieges  a  place  be 
trayed  by  the  governor  and  the  troops.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  defcend  to  falfehood,  to 
exhauft  the  imagination  in  combining 
proje&s  of  deceit,  and  to  employ  time 
which  is  precious,  to  obtain,  after  a  thou 
fand  attacks,  the  favours  of  a  woman 
whom  we  do  not  love  ? 

The  imagination  of  women  once  raifed 
by  the  publication  of  an    adventure,  in 
clines  them  to  a  man  without  merit.     Af- 
'  terwards,  like  a  ftatuary,  they  throw  in- 
cenfe  upon  the  idol  they  have  created. 

There  are  fome  kinds  of  perfons  loft  in 
fociety,  like  certain  fpecies}  of  fiih,  which, 

after 
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after  having  abpunded  on  the-coa  fls,  difap" 
pear  for  centuries.  In  facfL,  there  are  no 
longer  thofe  fops,  thofe  tfiagfcendant  cox 
combs  which  always  took  the  lead,  gave 
laws  upon  drefs  and  fafhion,  fubjugated 
women*  and  awed  men  "to  filencc  by  au 
dacity  and  fuccefs,  and  whofe  manners 
youth  in  general  were  fp  eager  to  copy. 
Such  were  Vardes  and  Lanzun. ,  There  is 
a  fatuity  in  men  becaufe  prefumpticn  mor^ 
or  lefs  predominates.  But  the  coxcomb  in 
one  fociety  is  often  a  modefl  mankin  an 
other  ;  to  perform  this  part  in  a  diftin- 
guifhed  manner,  he  muft  have  exterior 
advantages  united  to  wit  and  imprudence, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  rank.  However 
vicious  the  employment  of  the  talents  of 
coxcombs  may  be,  there  are  certainly  flill 
many  of  them ;  but  models  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  of  many  others,  are  wanting. 

Men  of  gallantry  by  profeffion  begin  to 
be  out  of  fafhion  ;  the  extreme  liberty  of 
fociety,  which  makes  obftacles  difappear, 
diminiihes  the  ardour  of  defire  and  the 
value  of  the  conqueft.  It  weakens  the 

defire 
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defire  of  pleafing  and  deftroys  gallantry* 
Young  men  who  enter  the  world,  feduced 
by  the  reading  of  novels,  and  excited  by 
the  recital  of  the  amorous  adventures  of 
the  preceding  generation,  are  anxious  to  try 
their  merit  by  Ibme  enterprize.  Indolence 
foon  retains  them  in  the  fame  chains  which 
habitude  ftrengthens  ;  there  are  many  con 
nexions  wherein  nothing  of  marriage  is 
wanting,  not  even  the  languor  of  an 
uniform  life.  There  are  fewer  balls,  en 
tertainments-,  and  occafions  proper  to  awa 
ken  vanity  and  oifer  it  triumphs.  A  tafte 
for  eafy  pleafures  ftill  contributes  to  deprive 
women  of  a  crowd  of  adorers. 

Polydor  is  famous  for  his  brilliant  ad 
ventures,  and,  in  fome  focieties,  he  is  called 
Lovelace  ;  for  each  quarter  of  the  town 
has  its  petty  Lovelace.  Two  women  have 
been  confined  on  his  account,  and  they  ex 
piate  in  a  convent  the  pleafure  of  having 
been  the  obje£ts  of  his  attention,  This 
may  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his  agree- 
ablenefs  and  figure.  The  other  day  I  met 

this 
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this  famous  conqueror ;  his  perfon  is  or 
dinary,  and  his  converfation  moft  infipid. 
What  then  is  the  principle  of  his  fuccefs  ? 
He  addrefled  himlelf  either  by  accident  or 
defign  to  two  weak  heads,  which  the  leaft 
effort  was  fufficient  to  turn  ;  he  profited 
by  their  indolence  and  want  of  circum- 
fpe&ion,  and  a  thoufand  others  in  his 
place  would  have  had  this  calamitous  and 
fcandalous  advantage.  Polydor  is  in  gal 
lantry  what  a  man  who  fhould  infult 
known  cowards  would  be  in  bravery  ;  but 
he  has  dishonoured  two  women,  and 
his  conqueft  will  tempt  others  who 
are  feduced  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fuc 
cefs. 

Gallantry  to  love  is  as  politenefs  to 
focial  virtues,  its  imitation  and  fupple- 
ment. 

Women,  who  are  paft  the  age  of  pleafing, 
know  not  how  to  fill  up  the  void  they 
feel  in  their  pleafures.  Their  imagina^ 
tion  is  obfcured  by  the  vapours  which 

arife 
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arife    from    ina6livity  of  mind   and   the 
languor  of  the  foul  *. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that,  at  a  certain  age,  more 
women  of  the  great  world  perifh  than  in  any  of  the 
inferior  clafles.  The  reafon  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
the  former  the  natural  change  in  the  conflitution 
is  joined  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  being  no 
longer  loved,  and  to  all  the  Mitude  of  an  indolent 
life. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


A    PHYSICIAN  AND  A    LADY, 


PHYSICIAN. 

AS  far  as  I  can  judge,  madam,  by  your 
manner,  drefs,  and  language,  you  are  rich, 
of  diftinguifhed  rank,  and  have  lived  in 
the  great  world. 

LADY. 
Yes,  Sin 

PHYSICIAK. 

You  appear  to   be  about   thirty-eight 

years  of  age  ? 

R   2  LADY 
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LADY. 


Thereabout. 


PHYSICIAN. 

I  am  not  particular  about  age,  becaufe 
I  do  not  recolleft  ever  to  have  feen  a  wo 
man  exadtly  forty  years  old. 

LADY   (with  afmlk.) 
I  am  not  far  off. 

PHYSICIAN. 

As  it  is  neceflafy  I  Ihould  be  perfe&ly 
well  informed  of  your  fituation,  you  muft 
acquaint  me  with  every  thing,  that  I  may 
judge  of  what  affefts  you  moft.  You  are 
married  without  doubt  ? 

LADY. 

I  was  married  at  fixteen. 


PHYSIC  IAN. 

Your  hufband,  madam,  excufc  my  cu- 
riofity,   does  he  live  happily  with  you  ? 

Are 
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Are  you  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  as  I  ima 
gine  by  your  eyes  and  the  independence 
which  appears  in  your  manner  ? 

LADY. 

We  have  always  lived  peacefully  to 
gether,  and  my  hufband  treats  me  with 
complacency,  as  I  do  him. 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  underftand  ;  I  know  what  the  com- 
plaifance  of  a  Parifian  hufband  means.  It 
is  hisjubjeftion,  and  frequently  his  being 
a  cypher. 

LADY. 
You  carry  things  too  far,  fir. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Have  you  children  ?  and  how  old  are. 
they  ? 

/;£  AD  Y. 

I  have  a  daughter  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  fon  fourteen. 

R  3  p  ii  Y- 
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I  fuppofe  your  daughter  is  in  a  convent, 
your  fon  at  an  academy,  and  that  you  fee 
them  but  feldom,  diffipated  as  you  are  by 
the  pleafures  and  duties  of  fociety, 

+..  tat 

LADY. 

I  love  them ;  but,  it  is  true,  I  do  not 
often  fend  for  them  home,  for  fear  of  in 
juring  their  education. 

PHYSICIAN. 

At  prefent,  madam,  I  am  ready  to 
hearken  &to  the  particulars  of  your  com 
plaint. 

JL  AD  Y. 

You  muft  know,  fir,  that  my  nerves 
were  always  delicate,  and  fubje£t  to  the 
moft  violent  agitation.  For  the  lad  two 
or  three  years  they  have  become  more 
irritable,  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  va 
pours.  I  ihed  tears,  I  know  not  for  why, 
and  feel  myfelf  interiorly  fuffocated.  I 

dq 
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do  not   fleep  well,    and  my  digeflion   is 


PHYSICIAN. 

In  fuch  a  ftate,  madam,  you  muft  feel 
a  void,  a  languor,  which  renders  thofe 
things  infipid  which  formerly  pleafed  you 
moft. 

LADY. 
Exaftly  fo,  fir. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Society  has  no  longer  the  fame  charms  ; 
the  vapours  tarnifh  every  objedt. 

LADY. 

Vapours  apart,  fir,  there  is  not  in  fo- 
ciety  that  decency  and  animation,  that  gal 
lantry,  which,  although  not  very  old,  I 
have  formerly  feen  in  men.  It  feems  that 
manners  are  quite  changed,  and  at  pre- 
fent  nothing  is  more  rare  than  politenefs, 
even  in  people  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
rank. 

R  4  PHY- 
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PHYSICIAN.  ..^ 

You  would  furprife  me,  madam,  were 
I  not  accuftomed  to  the  diverfity  of  opinions, 
and  to  confider  the  caufe.  A  few  days  ago 
I  faw  a  lady  who  came  from  Paris,  and 
boafted  of  the  charms  of  fociety,  the  ex 
cellence  of  the  ton  which  reigns  there,  and 
of  the  wit,  manners,  and  politenefs  of 
the  men. 

LADY. 

Some  giddy  young  woman  who  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  form  her  judgment,  and, 
for  want  of  experience,  is  delighted  with 
every  thing  ihe  fees. 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  fuppofe,  madam,  you  have  been  ad*- 
vifed  to  go  to  Spa  ? 

LADY. 

Yes :  I  drank  the  waters  two  feafon* 
without  effe6t,  and  am  now  determined  to 
travel, 

p  H  Y- 
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PHYSICIAN. 

There  is  one  neceffary  and  important 
queftion  which  greatly  embarraffes  me. 

You  will  excufe  the  liberty,  madam 

You  have  undoubtedly  a  fufceptible  heart  ? 

LADY. 

I  underftand   you,    fir you   fee   me 

familiar    with  Mr. ,    and    you 

think 

PHYSICIAN. 

No,  madam,  Mr. is  your  friend, 

that  is  all,  I  immediately  perceived  it. 

You  have  undoubtedly  had  attachments 
of  another  kind  ?  I  pretend  not  to  fuf- 
pe£t  your  virtue,  but  we  are  not  always 
matters  of  our  heart. 

LADY   (failing.) 

Well,  fir,  I  leave  all  to  you  :  fince  you 
are  fo  penetrating,  conclude  in  what  man 
ner  you  pleafe. 

PHY- 
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PHYSICIAN. 

I  obferve,  madam,  that  your  coun 
tenance  is  become  enlivened,  and  your 
complexion  more  bright. 

LADY  (with  an  air  of  modefty.) 

Your  queftions  may  well  produce  fur- 
prife  and  emotion.  But,  finally,  what  think 
you  of  my  fituation  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

I  think,  madam,  I  have  discovered  your 
complaint. 

LADY  (with  vivacity.) 
Has  it  a  name  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Yes,  madam,  I  have  given  it  one  —  That 
of  forty  years  ;  becaufe,  at  this  age,  it  gene 
rally  appears  accompanied  with  the  fame 
fymptoms  ;  it  attacks  rich  women,  they 
who  have  lived  in  the  great  world,  and 
more  efpecially  the  beautiful  and  agreeable. 

You 
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You  know,  madam,  there  are  complaints 
particular  to  every  ftate  and  profeffion,  to 
painters,  pewterers 

LADY. 

But    do    you   cure   this   complaint    of 
mine  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Discovering  the  caufe  and  the  fymptoms 
is  doing  a  great  deal,  were  it  only  to  pre 
vent  the  taking  of  medicines.  I  can  al- 
moft  promife  you  a  cure,  provided  you  will 
make  ufe  of  your  reafon  ;  be  patient  and- 
fuffer  me  to  dire£t  you.  No  ftate  is  fo 
cruel  as  that  of  uncertainty,  in  this  fitua- 
tion  we  are  conftantly  between  hope  and 
fear.  Forget  the  paft,  confider  the  future 
refources,  fubftitute  permanent  defires, 
eafy  to  be  fatisfied,  to  paffions  which 
difturb  the  mind  without  attaining  their 
objeft. — Collect  yourfelf,  depend  lefs  upon 
exterior  objects,  and  be  more  attached  to 
knowing  than  feeling.  Diftinguifh  vanity 
from  what  is  called  fentiment,  that  you 
may  have  lefs  confideration  for  the  latter. 

Confide** 
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Confider  that  our  attachments  are  but  ah 
employment  of  time,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  any  other  occupation ;  finally,  endea 
vour  to  find  in  public  confideration  a  re- 
compence  for  momentary  and  frivolous  fuc- 
cefs.  Thefe,  madam,  are  in  general  the 
means  of  cure  I  have  to  offer  you.  A 
lady  who  has  been  left  by  her  lover, 
and  is  in  a  moft  frightful  ftate  of  mind, 
now  waits  for  me.  In  our  firft  conference 
I  will  admmifter  to  you  the  general  re-* 
medks  I  have  indicated. 


There  is  a  degree  of  love  which  in- 
fpires  an  unbounded  confidence,  incom 
patible  with  jealoufy,  in  the  objeft  be 
loved. 

Reafon  can  do  nothing  agairift  fenti- 
ment.  Hence  it  is  that  the  common  place 
expreffions  of  love,  repeated  for  two  thou- 

fand  years  with  prcteftations  and  oaths, 

always 
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always  produce  effect.  A  woman  in  love 
will  always  tremble  for  fear  her  lover,  in 
a  moment  of  defpair,  fhould  ftab  him- 
felf  in  her  prefence. 

In  youth  we  love  with  all  our  might, 
in  age  with  all  our  weaknefs. 


OF 
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OF    A    MAN    REALLY   IN    LOVE. 


A  MAN  really  in  love  is  lefs  enter- 
prifing  than  he  who  feeks  but  to  fatisfy 
his  vanity  or  dciires.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  It  is  neceflar/ 
to  know  the  nature  only  of  the  fentiment 
by  which  he  is  animated.  Love  reigns  in 
the  foul,  heart  and  fenfes  ;  it  is  the  do 
minion  of  an  object  over  all  our  faculties, 
and  confifts  in  an  exclufive  preference  taken 
by  furprife  rather  than  given.  He  who  is 
really  fmitten  knows  not  what  pleafes  him 
moft  in  the  peribn  he  loves  :  there  is  no 
thing  which  he  diftinguiihes  in  his  af 
fection.  He  loves  before  he  knows  or 
even  fuppofes  it ;  it  is  the  confufion  and 
diforder  excited  by  the  prefence  of  the 
beloved  obje£t,  rather  than  his  defires, 
that  difcovers  the  empire  of  the  blind 
•  deity.  The  mind  of  a  lover  is  abforbed 
arid  almoft  extinguiihed  by  fentiment. 

His 
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His  thoughts  and  expreffions  come  not 
thence,  but  from  the  foul.  All  his  move 
ments  are  confufed.  He  faulters,  flops,  is 
filent,  and  reddens,  as  when  excited  by  im 
moderate  anger.  Such  is  the  qharadler  of 
love. 

And  in  the  foft  tranfports  wherein  his  fo*l  is  loft, 
He  can  find  neither  language  nor  voice. 

(He  who  wifhes  to  feduce  has  but  one 
aim.     He  fees  the  woman  he  defires,  as  a 
fportfman  does  his  game.     He  watches  her 
motions,  and  follows  her  through  all  htr 
windings  ;    he  feizes  a  moment  of  weak- 
nefs,  triumphs,    and  often  infolently  en 
joys   his    vi£tory.      Love,  as   I  have   ob- 
ferved,  reigns  in   the  foul,  and  fills  the 
heart  with  tendernefs.     The  property  of 
this  fentiment  is  to  intereft  him  who  feels 
X^(  it  in  the  happinefs  of  another.     Therefore 
the  moft  trifling  refiftance  is  fufficient  to 
alarm  him   whom  love  has  fubdued  ;  he 
thinks  he  is  going   to  lofe   for  ever  the 
objeft  of  his   affeftion.     The  fbul  has  a 
thoufand    enjoyments   which    retard    and 
~v  fufpend 
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fufpend  defires.     The  woman  whom  we 
love  has  a  thoufand  favours  to  grant,  each 
of  which  is  ineftimable.    A  man   afpires 
to  the  entire  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  woman, 
but   willies  to  enjoy  only  her  whom  he 
defires,  and  has  always  fufficient  prefence 
of  mind  to  profit  by  a  favourable  moment. 
When  we  love  we  are  no  longer  matters 
of  ourfelves :  every  thing  betrays  us,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  bounds  to  our  uneafi- 
nefs   and  inquietude.      Hence  comes  the 
difficulty   of    concealing  a  rifmg  paflion, 
and  that  awkwardnefs,  timidity,  and  em- 
barraffment  by  which  it  is   accompanied. 
The  man  who  is  paffionately  in  love  knows 
not  what  he  moft   defires  :    he  is  like   a 
houfe  covered  with  flames  ;  nobody  knows 
where  to  begin,  in  preference,  to  extinguifh 
the  fire.     He  cannot  be  happy  alone,  he 
feeks  neither  to  triumph  nor  enjoy,  but  to 
confound  his  exiftence   with  that  of  the 
woman  he  loves.     One  inftant,  one  defire 
muft  unite  them,  and  in  fome  degree  they 
muft  find  themfelves  at  the  pinnacle   of 
happinefs  without  having  forefeen  it. 
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By  what  means  can  we  be  certain  that 
we  are  really  loved  ?  Moft  of  the  fyraptoms 
of  love  are  equivocal.  Your  lover  is  jea 
lous,  Hortenfia.  Self-love  is  fufficient  to 
excite  all  the  furies  of  jealoufy.  You  per* 
ceive  no  abatement  in  his  defires.  Hence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  his  paffions  are 
ftrong.  He  is  conftantly  with  you.  The 
power  of  habitude  may  determine  his  affi- 
duity.  His  eyes  are  fuffufed  with  tears 
when  he  fpeaks  to  you  of  his  tendernefs. 
Good  a6tors  can  fhed  them  in  abundance. 
His  letters  are  full  of  fentiment  and  warmth 
of  expreffion.  The  contents  of  thofe  of 
poets  and  novel  writers  feem  to  burn  the 
paper.  There  is  perhaps  one  means  of 
judging  of  the  truth  of  his  fentiments.  Iri 
your  long  conversations,  does  he  fpeak 
more  of  you  than  of  himfelf  ? 

The  imagination  of  many  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  of  women,  performs  the  functions  of 
the  heart  and  phyfical  fenfes ;  their  heads 
are  heated  with  the  idea  of  an  object,  whilft 
their  tormented  fenfes  are  .ftill,  and  their 
cold  and  empty  heart  feels  no  tendernefs. 

S  W       This 
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This   falfe  paffion  may  be  durable  by  the 
aid  of  habitude. 

Nothing  is  more  flattering  and  affecting, 
to  a  man  in  love,  than  the  combat  of  fenti- 
ment  and  modefly. 

He  who  loves  without  a  return  of  affec 
tion  is  the  moft  certain  of  loving  truly. 

A  man  pafles  all  his  time  with  hrs  mif- 
trefs — his  wife  dies ;  he  is  looked  upon  as 
happy  in  being  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  in 
clination,  and  having  the  power  of  uniting 
himfelf   to  the  object   of   his    affe6lions. 
But  if  this  man,  who  is  accuftomed  to  go 
from    home   every    day   at   four   o'clock, 
iliould  marry  his  miflrefs,  where  then,  will 
he  have  to  go  to  at  that  hour  ? 
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FRAGMENT   OF   A   LETTER* 

YOU  pretend  it  is  difficult  to  know  me ; 
yet  I  have  always  prefented  myfelf  to  you 
fuch  as  I  really  am,  and  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  fee  into 
my  heart.  I  am,  fay  you,  an  enigma; 
be  it  fo  :  the  word  of  this  enigma  is  wo 
man  ;  I  am,  indeed,  a  true  one.  I  have  a 
lively  imagination,  but  little  ardour  of  fen* 
timcnt ;  a  heart  fufceptible  of  tranfient 
emotions,  and  a  great  deal  of  felf-love  and 
vanity.  With  this  clew  you  Will  find  all 
my  fecret  recefles.  I  have  reflefted  con- 
fiderably,  notwithftanding  my  natural  air 
of  levity,  which  I  fometimes  cany  too  far. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  what  pafles 
in  the  hearts  of  other  women  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  had  the  moft  adventures,  have 
confefled  to  me,  they  had  ufed  every  means 
to  excite  their  paffions ;  that  they  had  en 
joyed  but  the  lhadow  of  pleafure,  and  that 
in  the  continual  purfuit  of  it  they  had  loft 
S  2  them- 
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themfelves,  like  thofe  who  feek  the  phi- 
lofopher's  ftone,  and  are  ruined  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  experiments.     According  to 
my   reflections,  I  thought  I   fhould  fully 
gratify  my  felf-love  in  conceiving  no  more 
affeftion  than  what  was  flattering   to  it ; 
J  have  always  had  fuppliants,  but  never 
infolent  fubduers.     I  give  them  a  ray  of 
hope  to  fupport  them  in  their  painful  un 
dertaking   of    loving    me.      Each    thinks 
himfelf  more  fkilfui  and  happy  than  his 
rival ;    but  I  efcape  from  them,  like  Pro- 
theus,  in  the  moment  they  expect  triumph. 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  my  reflexions  and  able  manoeu 
vres,  I  have  been  twice  upon  the  point  of 
yielding.     I  felt  in  two  private  converfa- 
tions   certain  emotions  which,    however, 
were  not  turned  to  my  difadvantage.  They 
were  tranfient  as  a  meteor,  and  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  being  revenged  for  the  want  of 
addrefs  in  my  lovers  as  well  as  for  the  power 
they  thought  they  had  acquired  over  me. 
Thefe  are  vain  pleafures  you  will  fay  ;  but, 
my  dear  friend,  take  vanity  from  the  world 
and  what  will  remain  in  it  ?  I  maintain, 

that 
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that  nothing,  except  hunger,  animates  men 
more  than  vanity.   It  is  a  principle  athou- 
fand    times   njore  aftive  and  prolific  than 
love.      A   few    perfons,     during    a    fhort 
period  of  their  lives,  are   amufed  by   the 
latter  for  fome  minutes  in  the  day  ;  but  as 
foon  as  an  infant  can  fpeak,  he  willies  to 
produce  effect ;  he  will  be  thought  of,  and 
afpires  to  gain  attention.     Every  hour  in 
the  day,  at  every  period  of  life,  both  men 
and  women  yield    to  this  imperious  fenti- 
ment.  What  are  the  pretenfions  of  heroes, 
warriors,    and  minifters,  but   to  gain  the 
attention    of  men,  to  be  the   fubjefts   of 
converfation  throughout  a  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  to  hold  thofe  who  approach  them 
in  a  ftate  of  dependance,    and  to  produce 
great   effects   when  they  make  their  ap 
pearance  ;  finally,    to  fee  men  anxious  to 
ferve  them,    and  to   anticipate    their  de- 
fires  ?  I  often  fay  to  myfelf  on  entering  the 
theatre,  when  my  fine  complexion,  eyes, 
and  figure,  with  the  elegance  of  my  drefs, 
excite   general   attention  ;  when  men  and 
women  turn  towards  me,  I  fay,  on  hear 
ing  a  buzzing  of  applaufc,    that    I    have 
S  3  more 
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more  power  than  the  moft  important  per- 
fonages  over  all  who  are  here ;  they  may 
be  munificent,  but  their  empire  is  not  fo 
great  as  mine.     Thefe  aft  upon  the  mind 
only,  but  the  heart  and  fenfes  are  under 
my  dominion.      In   difgrace   their  power 
eeafes :    their   influence  is   but  borrowed  : 
mine  is   infeparable  from  my  perfon ;  the 
idea  of  the  happinefs  I  can  confer  cannot 
be  taken  from  me.   Tell  me,  if  I  am  wrong, 
in  imitating  the  manner  of  heroes  and  mi- 
nifters,  in  having,  without  difficulty,  that 
which  cofts  them  years  of  anxiety,  and  de 
prives  them  of  fo  much  repofe  ;  left,  in  an 
unfortunate  moment,they  fhould  be  entirely 
deprived  of  it  ?  I  have  been  inoculated,  no 
event  can  deprive  me  of  my  place,  and  I 
have  twelve  years  certain  for  the  exercife  of 
all  my  influence.    You  believe  in  conflancy, 
tmd  prefer,   to  all  thefe  vain  pleafures,  the 
charm  of  a  lafting  fentiment.    But  is  there 
one  which  can  continue  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time  with  all  its  primitive  ardour  ? 
Real  love   is  a   difeafe  which    has  feveral 
flages  :     defire,     pofleflion,     and    fatiety  ; 
thefe  are  its   three   epochas.      In  vain  do 

we 
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we  wiih  to  be  conftantly  attached  to  the  f 
fame  obje£t.  Men  are  led  by  curiofity  and 
habitude.  One  is  a  fteady,  the  other  an 
inconftant  lover.  Some  are  active,  others 
indolent.  Conftant  lovers  are  men  of  ha 
bitude.  A  flattering  attachment,  if  that 
which  proceeds  from  flothfulnefs  can  be 
fo.  If  lovers,  who  are  admired  for  their 
fteady  affection,  told  you  what  languor  I 
they  feel,  and  how  infipid  are  their  en 
joyments,  you  would  be  difgufted  with 
constancy.  Love  is  extinguished  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  are  more  attached  to  the 
apartment  of  their  miftrefs,  to  a  certain 
kind  of  life,  and  the  manner  of  employing 
their  time,  than  to  the  perfon  whom  they 
feem  to  love.  A  profound  fentiment, 
ardent  and  lafting,  is  a  chimera.  How  is  it 
poffible  to  find  that  perfon  always  amiable 
who  is  conftantly  before  our  eyes,  or  to  be 
amufed  by  a  converfation  which  we  foon 
have  learned  by  heart  ?  The  moft  ticklifh 
perfons  are  inienfible  to  the  touch  of  their 
own  hands,  becaufe  they  are  habituated 
to  them.  Can  we  command  our  fenfes  to 
be  inceffantly  awakened  by  the  approach 
84  of 
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!of  the  fame  obje£l  ?  A  lively  and  exclufive 
fentiment,  which  abforbs  the  mind  and 
the  fenfes,  is  the  confequence  of  folitudey 
which  concentrates  the  mind  ;  of  calmnefs 
which  gives  time  to  feel  lafting  impreffion. 
Finally,  of  the  rarity  of  amiable  objeftg 
which  excludes  comparifon.  Can  fuch  a 
fentiment  exift  in  a  great  city  or  in  a 
court  ?  An  immenfe  capital  offers  a  rapid 
fucceffion  of  obje£ts  which  prevents  pro 
found  impreffions ;  every  thing  which  en 
gages  attention  wears  a  feducing  afpeft; 
a  thoufand  beauties  difpute  each  other  the 
preference  :  men  are  allured  by  everything 
which  is  the  moft  attra£ting,  and  facility 
of  fuccefs  diminifhes  the  ardour  of  defire. 
They  are  irrefolute,  and  wander  from  ob- 
je6l  to  object ;  the  effe6l  of  beauty  is  de- 
"ftroyed  by  that  of  pleafing  grace,  and  this 
in  its  turn  by  that  which  is  bewitching  ; 
they  compare,  hefitate,  and  have  not  time 
to  chufe  ;  they  wifh  to  poffefs  every  wo 
man,  and  love  not  even  one.  Men  are  at 
balls,  comedies,  and  in  fociety,  as  in  {hops, 
where  a  hundred  pieces  of  filk  are  dif- 
played  to  view ;  they  know  not  which  to 

pre- 
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prefer.  You  may  perceive,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  my  levity,  I  have  refle&ed  a 
good  deal.  I  have  done  more,  I  have 
judged,  and,  for  my  own  happinefs,  I  will 
depend  upon  the  fuccefs  of  my  felf-love- 
I  take  pleafure  in  making  men  feel  the 
torments  of  Tantalus.  It  was  for  fome 
time  believed  that  I  was  wanton :  at  pre- 
fent  the  world  does  me  more  juftice,  and 
the  man,  whom  I  feem  to  diftinguifh,  can 
not  be  a  coxcomb  at  my  expence.  Adieu9 
my  dear  friend,  be  not  uneafy  on  my  ac 
count.  When  my  youth  is  paft,  I  {hall  be 
like  a  minifter  in  difgrace,  with  the  ad 
ditional  refources  of  wit,  intrigue,  and 
devotion,, 
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OF     THE    MIND    OF    WOMEN. 


IT  appears  that  women  have  not  ftrength 
enough  of  mind  to  attach  themfelves  to 
things  only.  They  generally  join  to  them 
a  fenfible  objeft.  Their  love  or  hatred  of 
perfons  determines  their  a&ions,  and  is 
joined  to  all  their  interefts.  They  attri 
bute  not  the  want  of  fuccefs,  in  an  affair, 
to  circumftahces  and  natural  obftacles,  but 
to  fome  perfon  dire£tly  or  indiredlly  con 
cerned.  Things  pleafe  them  on  account 
of  thofe  from  whom  they  come.  Preju 
dice  and  ardour  reign  in  all  their  fenti- 
ments  and  aftions.  The  principal  ob- 
jefts  of  their  converfation  are  perfons : 
they  fpeak  lefs  of  men  in  general  than  of 
one  man  in  particular,  whom  they  analize 
and  define  with  aftoniftiing  fagacity.  When 
a  woman  is  folicited  for  her  intereft  and 
fupport  in  favour  of  an  undertaking,  fhe 
muft  by  no  means  be  told  of  the  obflacles 
which  arife  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

or 
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or  the  ftate  of  affairs.  The  great  art  is  in 
profiting  by  her  diipofition  to  love  and 
hatred  ;  in  perfuading  her  that  every 
obftacle  proceeds  from  the  oppofition  of  a 
man  in  place.  In  this  cafe  a  woman  a£ts 
with  vigour  and  conftancy ;  fhe  will  not 
hearken  to  reafons,  but  is  ftimulated  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  Ihe  has  to  en 
counter  ;  fimple  concern  becomes  a  paflion, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  affair  is  no  longer 
doubtful. 

You  have   a    great    law  fuit,   Dorilas, 

wherein  your  fortune  and  honour  are  at 

ftake.     Juftice,    you  fay,  is  on  your  fide ; 

your  right  is  fo  clear  that  you  fear  not 

your  adverfary.     Let  us  not  fpeak  of  your 

ri^ht  and  title.     I  know  the  circumftances 

of  your  cafe  ;    it  is  more  than  doubtful ; 

the  ftrongeft  appearances  are  againft  you  ; 

how  do  you  ftand  with   the   enthufiaflic 

Argyra,  who  has  a  legion  at  her  command, 

and  whofe  heads  flie  inflames  ? — with  the 

circumfpe6l  and   ambitious  Belinda,  who 

fo  artfully  determines  the  judgment  of  fe- 

veral  pqrfons  in  power  ?- — -with  the  cold 

and 
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and  made  up  Celimene,  who,  with  an  af- 
fe6led  warmth,  difplays  fuch  great  fenti- 
ments,  and  whofe  lover  has  at  his  orders 
ten  young  men  who  adopt  his  judgments 
and  revere  his  decifions — or  with  Dorinda, 
whofe  acquaintance  is  fo  numerous,  and 
who  in  the  evening  relates,  in  ten  different 
houfes,  the  hiftory  of  the  day,  which  the 
embelliihes  at  will,  and  not  unfrequently 
compofes  ?  In  this  manner,  Dorilas,  is  pub 
lic  opinion  formed.  Its  influence  extends 
to  the  judges,  to  thofe  even  of  the  greatefl 
integrity,  whofe  difcernment  is  obfcured  by 
the  cloud  of  general  prejudice.  Plead  and 
print  with  thefe  fupports ;  every  body  will 
be  impatient  to  read  your  memoirs,  and  he 
who  (hall  dare  to  doubt  of  the  juftice  of 
your  caufe,  or  be  lefs  warm  in  your  favour 
than  thefe  irritable  perfons  whofe  intereft 
is  fo  powerful,  will  be  declared  a  man 
without  principles.  People  muft  declare 
for  you,  it  will  not  only  be  failiionable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  but  neceffary  to 
their  fafety. 

Imagination 
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Imagination  is  the  reigning  principle  in 
the  mind  of  women.  For  which  reafon 
their  di6tionary  is  more  extenfive  than  that 
of  men.  They  find  relations  between  the 
moft  diftant  obje£ls.  Their  comparifons 
are  lively  and  ftriking,  and  render  the  moft 
abftrufe  things  fenfible. 

Women  feldom  fearch  for  caufes,  but 
predi6t  effefts  in  a  prophetical  manner. 
Their  fine  and  delicate  conception  of  mind 
makes  them  perceive  many  circumftances 
which  infure  or  prevent  fuccefs. 

The  fcience  of  morality  is  that  in  which 
their  mind  is  exercifed  with  the  greatefi 
advantage.  They  are  acquainted  both  by* 
fagacity  and  experience  with  the  weakneffes 
of  the  heart.  That  of  man  is  their  do 
main.  The  moft  fecret  pretenfions  cannot 
efcape  them  ;  felf-love  and  vanity  have  no 
receffes  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pene 
tration.  For  which  reafon  they  difcover 
and  expofe  to  view  the  moft  fecret  foibles  ; 
but  they  difcern  merit  with  equal  ability. 
A  man  of  mediocrity  ought  to  tremble 

when 
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when   he  appears    before  a   fenfible   wo 


man. 


There  is  in  general  but  little  order  in 
the  ideas  of  women.  They  fee  objedls 
under  different  points  of  view,  and  know 
how  to  adorn  their  different  afpe&s  with 
the  moft  brilliant  colours.  The  wit  of  the 
moil  celebrated  of  the  fex  fometimes  re- 
fembles  the  magic  lanthorn  ;  hence  a  cer 
tain  diforder,  obfervable  in  the  mind  of 
women  of  fnperior  underftanding,  which 
prefents  the  idea  of  folly. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    A  WOMAN    OF    SUPERIOR 
WIT    AND   UNDERSTANDING**. 

ELMIRA  has,  to  a  fuperior  degree,  the 
gift   of  thinking,     the    moft  lively  con* 
ception,     the   moft   penetrating   fagacity, 
and  brilliant  imagination  are  the  reigning 
qualities  of  her  mind.     Thought  feems  to 
be  the  eflence  of  Elmira,  wholly  deftined 
to  the  exercife  of  the  intelle&ual  faculties, 
I  will  not  undertake  to   point  out  what 
belongs  to  her  charafter,  or  to  defcribe  the 
qualities  of  her  heart :  thefe  divifions  of 
a  thinking  and  fenfible  being  exift  not  in 
her  :  wit  alone  conftitutes  her  heart,  mind, 
charafter,  and  fenfes.     Madame  de  Tenciu 
faid  one  day  to  Fontenelle,  in  putting  her 
hand  upon  his  heart,  they  are  brains  which 
He  there.     All  the  actions  and  fentiments  of 

•*  This  is  the  only  portrait  in  the  work,  and  is 
advantageous  to  the  lady.  She  died  a  few  years 
ago. 

.Elinira 
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Elmira  may  be  called  imagination.  Every 
thing  with  her  is  fubmitted  to  the  thought 
of  the  moment :  if  her  imagination  de- 

o 

fcribes  the  charms  of  love,  (he  feels  this 
paffion,  and  her  mind,  which  in  an  in- 
ftant  decorates  an  obje6t  with  the  moft 
brilliant  qualities,  feems  to  create  her  a 
heart  and  affeftions.  The  fame  active, 
reftlefs  mind,  defirous  of  a  general  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing,  deflroys 
its  own  work  ;  the  magical  charm  difap- 
pears  and  ilie  immediately  becomes  incon- 
ftant.  She  is  fufceptible  of  all  the  errors 
of  youth,  becaufe  her  mind  has  never  been 
matured,  and  yet  compofes  her  whole 
being  ;  it  has  the  moft  rapid  movements, 
and  its  firft  flight  is  like  an  arrow  fwiftly 
{hot  from  a  bow,  and  which  fpeedily 
reaches  the  moft  diftant  mark.  Elmira  has 
but  little  information,  and  is  incapable  of 
folid  reflection  ;  all  her  thoughts  are  mo 
mentary,  never  retrofpective,  nor  relative 
to  the  future.  Her  life  is  a  long  youth, 
unenlightened  by  experience  ;  her  mind 
refembles  the  chariot  of  the  fun  abandoned 
by  Phaeton.  Her  lively  penetration  ferves 

her 
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lier  inftead  of  knowledge,  becaufe  by  it 
fhe  fpeedily  poflefles  herfelf  of  that  which 
exercifes  the  attention  of  others.  She  turns 
over  rather  than  reads  a  book,  and  guefles 
rather  than  learns.  She  is  acquainted  with 
every  thing,  her  conception  is  fd  lively. 
The  moft  abfh'afted  ideas  enter  her  mind 
with  the  fame  facility  as  the  finiplefl  no 
tions.  Her  brilliant  imagination  gives  her 
the  power  of  deferibing  every  obje6t,  and 
compofes  her  a  particular  dictionary.  She 
fpeaks  in  fucli  a  manner  as  gives  to  every 
thing  fhe  fays  an  expreffive  and  a  defcrip- 
tive  charafter.  Her  eonverfation  is  ani 
mated^  and  mixed  with  brilliant  thoughts, 
juft  definitions,  and  ingenious  compari- 
fons.  She  is  better  to  hear  than  converfe 
with,  having  no  defire  to  diftinguifh  her 
felf  ;  pretenfions  are  beneath  thofe,  who, 
without  effort,  pdflefs  abundantly.  She 
expends  her  wit  as  prodigals  do  their 
money,  for  the  pleafure  of  expending,  and 
not  to  make  a  difplay  of  it.  Elmira  mufl 
pafs  for  a  malicious  Woman,  becaufe  fhe 
often  mortifies  the  felf-love  of  others ; 

T  but 
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but  the  mind  alone  is  the  obje6t  of  her 
obfervations  ;  her  criticifm  is  determined 
more  by  her  natural  habitude  of  com- 
parifon  and  judging  than  by  malevolence  of 
fentiment.  Her  differtations  are  continu 
ally  upon  the  mind  ;  this  is  her  fphere. 
It  is  every  thing,  both  in  and  for  El- 
mira.  She  could  not  refrain  from  re 
vealing  a  defe£t,  which  fhe  Ihould  have 
remarked  in  that  of  a  man  who  had  faved 
her  life, 
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PHYSICAL  SENSIBILITY  is  NOT  THE  ONLY 
PRINCIPLE  OF  oua  ACTIONS  AND  AM^ 
BITION. 

THE  ingenious  and  celebrated  author 
of  the  book  upon  the  mind,  has  endeavoured 
to  demonftrate,  that  phyfical  fenfibility 
and  perfonal  intereft  were  the  determining 
principles  of  our  a<5tioris ;  he  has  flriven 
to  prove,  that  phyfical  pleafures  *  are  the 
only  end  of  the  ambitious  man*  amidft  all 


*  "  The  conclufion  of  this  chapter,"  fays  the  au 
thor,  "  is,  that  the  defire  of  greatnefs  is  always  the 
effe£t  of  fear  or  pain,  or  of  the  love  of  phyfical  plea 
fures,  in  which  all  others  are  comprehended." 

DE  L'ESPRIT,  torn.  ii.  DISCOURS  iii.  p.  19. 
*'  But  amongft  poliflied  people  it  is  the  vague  defire  of 
happinefs,  which,  as  I  have  already  proved,  is  reduced 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes,  which,  for  the  moil  part, 
infpire  the  love  of  greatnefs.  Now,  of  thefe  plea 
fures  I  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  choofe  that  of 
women,  as  the  moll  lively  and  fenfible  of  all." 

Tom.  ii.  p.  26. 

T   2  the 
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the  great  projects  which  feem  to  put  them 
at  a  diftance  from  him.     Examples  with 
out  reafoning  would  be  fufficient  to  fhew 
the  falfehood  of  this  fyftem.     The  ancient 
government  of  Egypt,    that  of  the  Per- 
iians  under  Cyrus  and  fome  other   kings, 
the  republic   of  Lacedemonium,  and  the 
firft  ages   of  the  republic  of  Rome,  offer 
to  us  a  very  different  fpe&acle,  and  more 
honourable  to  humanity.     The  elevation 
to  which   man  can  rife  by  wifdom,  and 
the  vigour  of  inftitutions,  is  therein  clearly 
marked.     On  comparing  the  ancients  with 
the  moderns,    we  feem  to   read  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  different  fpecies  of  beings. 

In  man  there  are  two  diftin£t  and  fe- 
parate  exiftences  ;  one  purely  phyfical,  the 
other  moral  -,  not  to  fee  the  impulfion  of 
thefe  principles  in  all  our  aftionsis  {hutting 
the  eyes  againft  light.  Each  of  thefe  ex 
igences  has  its  feparate  wants.  They  a£t 
one  upon  the  other  by  the  harmony  which 
unites  them  ;  but  there  are  actions  which 
refult  but  from  one  of  them  only.  The 
favage  is  wholly  concerned  about  obje£ls 

prefent 
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prefent  to  him,  without  refle6ling  upon 
the  paft,  or  thinking  of  the  future.  In  him 
the  faculty  of  thinking  is  benumbed,  and 
has  no  more  aftivity  than  the  fire  con 
fined  in  the  fubftance  of  a  flint.  Thought 
feems  to  be  the  forbidden  fruit ;  it  is  from 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  derived  ;  it  changes  the  ft  ate  of  a  man, 
and  tranfports  him  into  a  new  field  of  pains 
or  pleafures.  His  ideas  are  then  multi 
plied  ;  he  reflects,  compares,  and  morally 
cxifls  ;  felf-love,  of  which  it  contains 
the  feeds,  is  developed  ;  a  word,  agefture, 
fpeaks  joy  or  torment  to  his  foul  *. — He 
feels  the  want  of  being  interefted  and  af- 
fefted,  that  he  may  perceive  his  exiftence 

*  If  any  thing  proves  the  extreme  power  of  the 
mental  faculties  over  man,  it  is  what  paiTes  within 
him  when  hi,s  countenance  glows  with  anger.  A 
word  or  a  look  difcompofes  his  whole  being.  Thefe, 
as  fudden  in  their  effe&s  as  the  aftion  of  light,  drive 
the  blood  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  it 
ruihes  from  the  fmallefl  capillary  veflel  to  redden  his 
forehead  and  animate  his  eyes.  So  rapid  a  phyficai 
revolution  is  operated  by  fentiment  and  thought  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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in  a  manner  flattering  to  his  felf-love.     If 
man  be  not  fatisfied,  he  is  feized  by  a  fa 
tiguing  languor.     To  prevent  this  bodily 
labour,  exercife  of  the  mind,  and  emotions 
of  the  foul  are  neceffary.     Human  life  re- 
fembles  the  lazy  beggars,  who,  in  Holland, 
are  condemned  to  pump  water  which  in- 
ceflantly  gains    upon  them.      The  mind 
and  foul    have   wants    peculiar  to   them- 
felves,    and  which  we  conflantly  ftrive  to 
fatisfy.     Men  run  to  the  theatre  to  feel 
emotions  ;    they  play    to   be   agitated   by 
hope  and  fear.     A   woman   who    has  no 
concerns  fufficient  to  engage  moft  of  her 
attention,    or  flie  wrhofe    paffions  are   in 
general  lefs  ardent,  is  greedy  of  amorous 
intrigues,    wherein   the  heart   and  fenfes 
have  frequently  no  part ;  whilft  the  thinks 
herfelf  in   the   purfuit   of    pleafure,  it  is 
employment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  felf-love, 
which  is  the  motive  of  her  anxiety.  With 
out  feeling   the   d^fires    Ihe  infpires,  flie 
is  flattered  by  them,  becaufe  they   prove 
to  her  the   effe6t   of  her  power.     She  is 
more  attentive  to   the  force  of  fenfations 
in  her  lover,  than  anxious  to  enjoy;  and 

that 
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that  which  frequently  pleafes  her  moft 
when  fhe  abandons  her  charms,  and  be 
comes  prodigal  of  her  favours,  is  the  idea 
of  offering  treafures  to  the  admiration. 

The  univerfal  defire  of  feeling  emotions 
makes  men  of  wit  the  more  fought  after. 
For  the  moft  part,  it  is  not  for  informa 
tion  that  others  defire  to  afTociate  with 
them,  but  becaufe  their  mind,  habituated 
to  thinking,  renders  their  converfation 
more  animated,  and  there  is  fomething 
more  new  and  poignant  in  their  expref- 
fions  than  in  the  infipid  prattle  of  men 
of  the  world.  Melancholy  perfons,  or 
thofe  who  have  but  few  ideas,  are  ftudioufly 
avoided,  becaufe  they  quickly  communi 
cate  their  heavy  languor.  The  poifon  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands  is  not  more  fubtile 
than  the  contagious  peft  with  which  the 
tireforne  man  overwhelms  the  mind*. 
From  the  fame  principle,  the  want  of 
being  animated,  princes  formerly  kept 

*  This  may  be  judged   of  by  the  fympathetic  force 
of  yawning. 

T  4  fools 
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fools  and  buffoons  about  their  perfons  : 
their  extravagant  expreflions  awakened 
their  ftupified  minds, 

It  is  evident  that  there  exifts  in  man, 
living  in  fociety,  a  preffing  want  of  being 
interefted,  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  fenfations.  Self-love  is  equally  in- 
dependant  of  it,  and  not  lefs  imperious- 
Ambition  is  compofed  of  thefe  two  ele 
ments,  and  far  from  prefenting  any  thing 
phyfical  in  its  obje£l,  it  is  frequently  an 
obftacle  to  phyfical  enjoyment.  Caefar 
loved  women,  but  it  was  after  glory  and 
power  *. 

Man 

*  A  circumftance  relative  to  Helvetius,  was  the 
origin  of  his  fyflem  upon  phyilcal  fenfibility.  He  bad 
naturally  a  itrong  inclination  to  women.  One  day, 
when  a  very  young  man,  he  was  in  a  public  garden, 
where  he  obferved  a  man  who  was  furrounded  and 
carelTed  by  ieveral  women  of  diflinguifhed  appearance. 
He  felt  himfelf  inclined  to  envy  the  fate  of  a  perfon 
feemingly  fo  happy,  and  who  attracted  the  attention 
and  regards  of  fuch  charming  women.  He  afked 
who  he  was,  and  found  him  to  be  Maupertuis.  From 
jthat  moment  he  formed  a  defign  of  diflinguifhing 

himfelf 
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Man  is  happy  or  unhappy  from  think-* 
mg :  thought  to  the  mind  is  as  love  to  the 
body.  A  geometrician  feels  a  delicious 
pleafure  in  the  folution  of  a  problem.  A 
poet  is  transported  with  joy  when,  in  the 
height  of  his  fancy,  he  has  difplayed  all 
the  riches  of  imagination. — Source  of  plea 
fure,  principle  of  fecundity — thought  ex* 
tends  and  perpetqates  exiftence. 

Man  defires  to  live  in  opinion.  He  is 
greedy  of  diftin&ions  which  command  re- 
fpe6t.  He  loves  dominion  becaufe  he  has 
a  will,  and  willies  it  to  be  accomplished. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  a  flriking  proof 
of  the  value  attached  to  public  opinion, 
and  of  the  ftrong  inclination  we  have  to 
appear  fuperior  to  others.  "  The  defire," 
fays  {he,  "  of  having  a  name,  was  my 

himfelf  by  his  talents,  that  he  might  become  the  ob 
ject  of  that  attention  which  to  him  appeared  io  flat 
tering,  and  which  he  imagined  he  could  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  his  tafte  for  pleafure.  It  was  relative 
fo  this  manner  of  being  momentarily  affected,  that 
he  eftablifhed  a  general  fyflem,  contradicted  by  rea- 
fon,  and  the  experience  of  every  age. 

"  paflion." 
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"  paffion." — No  body  ever  carried  it  fo  fan 
"  This  ambition  made  me  fuffer  martyr- 
"  dom  by  a  thoufand  constraints  which  I 
66  put  upon  myfelf." — She  iliut  herfelf  up 
with  a  woman  who  had  the  fmall-pox, 
without  being  certain  fhe  herfelf  had  ever 
had  it.  "  A  little  pity,"  fays  fhe,  "  at 
"  firft  inclined  me  to  it,  afterwards  a  ftrong 
"  defire  to  do  a  thing  which  no  body 
"  elfe  had  ever  done." — When  emetics 
were  profcribed  by  an  arret,  except  in  the 
laft  extremity,  fhe  took  them  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  afterwards  went  to  make  vifits. 

She  wiihed  people  to  fay,    Look  at 

that  pretty  woman,  fhe  has  the  courage 
of  a  man.  The  paffion  which  governed 
rnadame  de  Maintenon,  which  fubjugated 
all  her  inclinations  and  carried  her  to  the 
fummit  of  greatnefs,  was  far  from  having 
any  thing  phyfical  in  it :  it  was  like  that 
which  raged  in  the  foul  of  Alexander. 
The  fame  motive  made  one  conquer  Afia, 
and  the  other  rilk  her  beauty  and  hex- 
life. 

The 
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The  enthufiaftic  republicans  mentioned 
in  hiftory,  preferred  the  public  good  to 
every  other  confideration.  They  loved 
virtue  for  itfelf,  as  a  geometrician  or  phi- 
lofopher  does  truth.  In  the  firft  ages  of 
republics,  in  the  vigour  of  their  inftitutions, 
the  love  of  glory,  and  the  defire  of  being 
diftinguiihed,  were  not  the  determining 
principles  of  true  republicans.  The  idea 
of  moral  perfe6tion,  and  the  ardent  love 
of  public  weal  inflamed  their  fouls.  They 
feared  not  poverty,  this  appeared  honour 
able  to  them,  even  after  riches  began  to 
be  coveted,  and  luxury  had  made  fomc 
progrefs. 

If  we  wifh  to  know  the  degrees  by  which  , 
men  advance  towards  corruption,  it  is  eafy 
to  determine  them  in  a  fenfible  manner. 
Thefe  gradations  muft  be  fought  for  in 
republics.  Men  begin  by  loving  virtue, 
which  is  fufficient  to  itfelf ;  afterwards 
they  are  defirous  of  fame  ;  felf-love  foon 
corrupts  the  pure  love  of  virtue  :  it  adds 
to  the  pleafure  of  well-doing,  that  of  doing 
better  than  others.  There  is  a  third  epocha, 

that 
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that  in  which  grandeur  is  fought  after. 
This  gives  birth  to  ambition.  Virtue  is  no 
more  ;  the  motive  of  every  effort  is  to 
rife  above  others.  Pride,  felf-love,  and 
vanity  reign  in  the  foul  of  the  ambitious 
man  ;  but  there  is  fomething  great  in  his 
proje£ts  which  commands  the  refpe6t  of 
the  multitude.  He  is  obliged  to  have  fu- 
perior  talents  and  great  qualities.  A  tafte 
for  voluptuoufnefs,  were  it  predominant, 
would  be  an  obftacle  to  his  defigns,  confe- 
quently  fenfual  pleafures  cannot  be  the 
end  he  propofes.  The  laft  degree  of  cor 
ruption,  at  which  men  arrive  by  thefe  gra 
dations,  is  the  love  of  riches.  Virtue  and 
renown  are  now  no  more  than  names :  ri 
dicule  is  thrown  upon  thofe  who  preferve 
the  leaft  remembrance  of  them.  Honours 
and  dignities  are  no  longer  defired,  except 
as  the  means  of  fortune  ;  phyfical  enjoy 
ments  become  the  univerfal  aim.  Every 
thing  is  then  calculated  by  a  numerary 
valuation  ;  the  advantages  of  great  places 
are  ftated  according  to  the  opinion  of  what 
they  produce. 


It 
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It  will  be  afked,  to  what  the  ambitious 
man  can  pretend,  if  the  man  loaded  with 
honours,    and   poifefTed  of  great  employ 
ments,  ought  not  to  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  himfelf  in  moft  modern  governments  ? 
In  the   firft    place,    it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  he   deceives  himfelf  with  refpe6t  to 
his  talents,  and  that  flattery  increafes  the 
illufion  ;    fecondly,  that  he  is  interefted, 
moved,  and  has  a  lively   fenfe  of  his  ex- 
iftence,  and  exercifes  his  will  without  find 
ing  any  body  to  contradi6l  him.     His  mind 
is    continually   captivated    by    interefting 
objedts   which    diffipate    the   languor  of 
wearinefs.     He  is  heard  with   a  flattering 
attention,  and  the  confidence  infpired  him 
by  the  attitude  of  deference   and  refpeft, 
which   chara&erize  thofe  who   approach 
his  perfon,  give  him  the  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties  and  leifure  to  develope  them.     In 
fuch  a  fituation  the  ambitious  man  is  fa- 
tisfied  with  himfelf  and  with  others ;  and 
fuch  is  the  inclination  of  men  to  admire 
every  thing  elevated,  that  they  always  fup- 
pofe  him  a  certain  degree  of  merit. 

The 
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The  man  of  ambition,  far  from  making 

o 

the  gratification  of  his  fenfes  his  fole  ob- 
je6l,  is  frequently  led  by  that  imperious 
paffion  to  the  annihilation  of  himfelf.  He 
iacrifices  prefent  enjoyments,  his  life,  even 
to  the  vain  buzzing  of  poflerity,  which  he 
never  will  hear.  How  can  the  love  of  plea- 
fures  or  fear  of  grief  be  found  in  fuch  a 
facrifice  ?  or  how  can  that  fentiment  in 
man,  which  renders  infupportable  the  idea 
that  his  memory  will  be  difhonoured,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  the  praifes  of  a 
future  age  fo  dear  to  him,  be  thus  ex 
plained  ?  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it 
has  very  feldom  happened  a  man  has  put 
an  end  to  his  exiftence  merely  to  avoid  pain ; 
it  is  to  fhake  off  the  burden  of  languor, 
or  to  avoid  contempt  that  men  abridge 
the  number  of  their  days  ;  there  can  be 
no  greater  proof  of  the  triumph  of  moral 
over  phyfical  exiftence.  The  fortitude 
and  chearfulnefs  of  favages  in  the  moft 
frightful  torments,  fliew  to  what  a  degree 
pain  is  to  be  fubdued,  and  that  the  foul 
may  be  fo  exalted  as  to  become  almoft  in- 
fenfible  of  it. 

It 
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It  will  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  favour, 
credit,  and  the  pomp  of  honours  will  in- 
fare  to  the  voluptuous  man  fuccefs  with 
women,  inacceffible  to  the  corruption  of 
money.  Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that 
this  motive  may  determine  an  ambitious 
man,  his  view  would  be  a  triumph  of 
felf-love  :  but  experience  has  taught  us, 
that  he  who  is  really  ambitious  *  is  rather 
a  libertine  than  a  lover ;  he  likes  better 
to  corrupt  than  feduce ;  in  this  manner 
he  (Economizes  the  employment  of  time 
which  is  precious  to  him.  If  he  attaches 
himfelf  to  women,  it  is  to  fuch  as  are  ca 
pable  of  forwarding  his  views,  and  fa- 
vourifing  his  reigning  paffion. 

The  ambition  of  fovereigns  eftablifhes 
ftill  more  clearly,  that  the  principles  of 
this  paffion  have  no  relation  with  the  de- 
fire  of  phyfical  enjoyments,  and  that  it 
arifes  from  moral  fenfibility.  Hiftory  in- 

'*  His  anfvver  might  be  that  of  the  minifter  whom 
a  king  afked  if  he  made  love :  No,  SIRE,  faid  he,  I 
buy  it  ready  made. 

forms 
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forms  us,  that  Mahomet  the  Second  and 
Amurat  abandoned  their  feraglios :  they 
tore  themfelves  from  the  embraces  of  a 
thoufand  women  to  go  %and  fdffer  all  the 
fatigues  of  war.  Was  voluptuoufnefs  their 
reigning  pafiion  r  Were  the  burning  de-> 
1'erts  they  eroded  to  lead  them  to  a  palace 
of  celeftial  beauties  ?  No  ;  but  to  viftory 
{bated  upon  bloody  fpoils.  Their  fenfes 
xvere  calm,  and  their  imagination  was  in 
flamed  by  the  pafiion  of  fame.  Their  ears 
were  not  {truck  with  the  melody  of  vo 
luptuous  mufic,  but  with  the  harlh  ac 
cents  of  war,  and  at  a  diftance  they  con- 
fufedly  heard  the  voice  of  renown.  It  was 
not  the  temple  of  love  which  employed 
their  thoughts,  but  that  of  immortality* 
They  were  inflamed  with  the  defire  of 
gaining  it,  although  at  the  expence  of 
their  exiftence,  and  fatisfied  with  being 
effaced  from  the  earth  to  live  eternally  in 
the  memory  of  mankind. 

Charles  the  Twelfth,  intoxicated  with 
fame,  ileeping  conftantly  upon  a  hard  bedj 
and  avoiding  women,  gives  not  the  idea  of  a 
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Irian  whofe  motive  was  phyfical  fenfi- 
bility.  Conqueft  was  the  only  voluptuouf- 
nefs  with  which  he  was  ever  acquainted. 
*The  grand  penfioner,  Heinfius,  that  frugal 
republican,  an  enemy  to  pomp,  and  whofe 
houfehold  eftablifhment  confided  in  one 
fervant,  felt  an  extreme  pleafure  in  humi 
liating  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  Love  was 
not  to  decree  him  the  reward  of  his  la 
bours  and  renown. 

Eunuchs  are  ambitious,  they  defire  tti 
command,  and  the  enjoyments  of  love  are 
not  the  motives  of  their  intrigues.  Thefe 
degraded  beings  have  nothing  but  hatred 
for  women,  in  return  for  the  contempt 
with  which  they  conftantly  load  them. 

Women  are  ambitious  as  well  as  men, 
and  ^more  anxious  to  command.  Moral 
love  was  created  by  women,  becaufe  they  per 
ceived  thattheempire  of  phyfical  paffion  was 
deftroyed  the  moment  the  fenfes  were  gra 
tified.  The  jargon  of  gallantry,  the  me- 
taphyfic  of  fentiment,  which  is  played  oft" 
between  the  a£ts,  the  enjoyments  of  felf- 

U  love, 
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love,  all  thefe  acceffories,  which  flifle  the 
principal,  are  of  female  invention.  Wo 
men  have,  in  feme  meafure,  made  man  after 
their  own  likenefs  to  extend  their  empire  ; 
the  delirium  of  imagination  has  replaced 
that  of  the  fenfes. 

In  fuppofing  even  that  a  tafte  for  fenfual 
pleafures  were  equal  in  women,  fplendor, 
power  and  dignities  would  add  nothing 
to  the  means  of  fatisfying  it.  A  volup 
tuous  woman  would  rather  wifh  to  defcend 
from  the  throne  than  to  afcend  it,  that 
fhe  might  unmoleftedly  purfue  the  bias  of 
her  inclinations. 

Mary  Stewart  loved  pleafures,  and  gave 
herfelf  but  little  concern  about  govern 
ment  :  the  reins  of  that  of  Scotland  floated 
in  the  hands  of  her  lovers.  Elizabeth 
was  ambitious,  and  would  be  counted 
amongft  the  great.  There  was  fome  co 
quetry  in  her  character  ;  fhe  was  flattered 
by  the  defires  ihe  infpired,  becaufe  fhe 
was  avaricious  of  every  kind  of  fuccefs  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or 

not 
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not  love  ever  triumphed  in  her  perfon. 
Was  it  the  love  of  pleafures  which  in 
duced  her  to  that  conftant  endeavour  to 
fupport  and  extend  the  royal  preroga 
tive  ? 

Several  inclinations  may  accompany 
ambition  ;  but  if  this  yields  to  them,  it 
is  becaufe  it  is  feeble.  Every  man  has  the 
feeds,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  mani- 
fefts  fome  figns  of  ambition;  but  it  is 
abated  by  indolence,  and  totally  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  love  of  pleafures  *. 

Moft  men  have  a  ftrong  defire  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  and  to  excel  others  in  cer 
tain  things  ;  but  they  frequently  make 
their  fame  confift  in  frivolous  or  whim- 
lical  fuccefles.  Nero's  ambition  was  to  be 
an  excellent  finger,  he  was  infenfible  to 

*  It  feems,  fays  a  moralift,  that  the  devil  has  placed 
indolence  upon  the  frontier  of  feveral  virtues.  It 
may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  equally  fo  upon  that  of 
Jeveral  vices. 

U  2  all 
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all  praife  except  that  given  to  his  mufical 
talents. 

The  difference  in  the  kind  of  ambition 
proceeds  from  that  of  charafter.  In  fome 
it  is  audacious  and  enterprifmg ;  in  others 
indirect,  patient  and  artful. 

Man  has  a  preffing  and  energetic  moral 
want,  more  or  lefs  imperious.  For  the 
fame  reafon  that  there  are  men  whofe 
fenfibility  is  extreme  in  phyfical  pleafures, 
there  are  others  whom  fufceptible  felf- 
love,  delicate  to  excefs,  and  the  idea  of 
virtue  and  honour  compofe  happinefs  ab- 
folutely  moral.  The  fphere  of  their  pains 
and  pleafures  is  totally  independent  of  the 
fenfes. 


OF 
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OF    EDUCATION. 


MUCH  has  been  written  upon  education ; 
and,  fmce  Roufleau,  feveral  authors  have 
trodden  in  his  fteps,  but  they  have  neither 
his  clofe  logic  nor  energetic  ftyle.  What 
can  refult  from  thefe  books,  whilft  morals 
are  in  contradiction  to  principles  ?  A  Pa- 
rifian  fupper,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the 
example  of  others,  deftroy  in  a  week  the 
effecSl  of  the  moft  enlightened  education 
directed  by  the  beft  principles. 

A  preceptor  ufes  all  his  efforts  to  incline 
his  pupil  to  virtue  ;  but  no  fooner  is  he 
taken  from  under  his  care,  than  the  com 
pany  he  frequents  gives  him  an  intercourfe 
with  knaves.  In  proportion  as  he  advances 
in  years,  it  is  more  and  more  demonftrated 
to  him,  that  he  is  fortunate  and  obtains  con- 
fideration  and  fuccefs.  He  had  received  the 
precepts  of  virtue  at  an  age  when  the  ftudy 

U  3  of 
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of  them  was  an  obftacle  to  his  amufements : 
he  hearkened  to  them  with  indifference. 
He  now  has  the  example  of  vice  when  his 
paffions  eloquently  fupport  its  caufe.— 
What  becomes  of  his  education  ? 

A  mother  or  a  governefs,  repeats   to  a 

young  girl  on  the  point  of  marriage,  that 

fidelity  to  her  hufband  is  one  of  the  firft 

of  her  duties.     Before  {he  has  fupped  three 

times  in  the  city  fhe  has  heard  fpeakof  the 

gallantry  of  moft  of  the  women  with  whom 

ihe   lives :    thefe  women    are    confidered, 

quoted  and  fought  after.     The  books  Ihe 

reads,  poetry,  profe,  and  converfation,  all 

fpeak  to  her  of  love  and  lovers.     How  is 

it  poffible  that  curiofity  ^lone  ihould  not 

incline  her  to  know  what  that  interefting 

being  is  of  which   the  female  heart  and 

imagination  are  full  ?  How  can   Ihe  pre- 

ferve,  for  her  hufband,  an  affeftion  which 

flie   necefTarily   conceals,    becanfe  it   is  a 

fubje£t  of  mockery,    and  whilfl  felf-lovs 

enters  into  all  our  fentiments  ? 

A  woman 
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A  woman  is  refpe6ted,  her  fuffrage  is 
foliated,  people  boaft  of  being  admitted 
into  her  fociety,  her  judgments  are  laws, 
and  a  whole  generation  has  confecrated  the 
confideration  {he  enjoys.  Where  is  the 
young  woman  who  does  not  afplre  to  en 
joy,  in  her  declining  years,  fo  flattering  an 
exiflence  ?  She  thinks  the  mofl  prudent 
condu6l  is  the  means  of  meriting  it  ;  fhe 
hears  a  relation  of  the  fcandalous  adven 
tures  of  a  woman  of  the  fame  name  ;  and 
fhe  who  is  fo  confidered  and  refpeclcd  is 
the  woman  in  queftion.  Her  aftonifh- 
ment  is  extreme  ! — Is  it  worth  while  to 
conftrain  myfelf  ? — This  muft  be  her  re- 
fledtion. 

Habitude,  vanity,  and  the  love  of  pro 
perty  are  the  conftitutive  elements  of  pa 
ternal  love.  Few  fathers  think  of  the 
happinefs  of  their  children,  but  all  defirc 
their  elevation  and  profperity. 

A  fon  who  amaffes  riches,  and  acquires 
dignities  and  titles,  is  more  regretted 

U  4  than 
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than  he  who  is  the  moft  eftimable  by  his 
qualities. 

A  father  hides  his  tendernefs  from  his 
children  whilfl  t'hey  are  young,  lead  they 
fhould  abufe  it ;  he  oppofes  their  inclina 
tions,  and  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  put  on. 
the  auftere  countenance  of  a  mafter,  whilfl 
his  heart  inclines  him  to  beftow  the  ,  ca- 
refies  of  a  father.     The  time  comes  when 
maturer  age  approaches   them    nearer   to 
him  ;    but  the  difference  of  their  inclina 
tions  feparates  them   again.     In  general  a 
father   fees   nothing   in  his   children  but 
beings  whofe    firft  fentiment   for    him  is 
fear,  which  is  fucceeded  by  that  of  indif 
ference. 

A  fon  may  end  his  days  by  the  hands 
of  juftice,  and  difhonour  his  family; 
this  is  the  highefl  misfortune  which  can 
befall  a  father.  What  happinefs  has  he  to 
expedl  which  may  be  confidered  as  aa 
equivalent  ? 

ERASTE^ 
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ERASTES  fays  to  himfelf,  this  great  he 
reditary  office,  this  houfe,  that  fine  eftate, 
and  an  immenfe  revenue,  will  come  into 
my  pofleffion  at  the  death  of  my  father. 
There  will  no  longer  be  obftacles  to  my 
tafte  and  inclination,  and  I  can  then  lead 
the    kind  of  life   which  {hall  pleafe   me 
beft.     The  father  dies — what  virtue  can  be 
wanting  in  a  fon   fincerely   afflifted  ?    It 
will,  perhaps,    be   faid,  that  I   annihilate 
the  facred  fentiments  of  nature.     It  is  not 
nature  that  I  calumniate,  but  vicious  fo- 
ciety  which   I  expofe  to   view.     All  cor 
ruption  proceeds  from   our  morals,  riches 
and    luxury.     The    conftitution    of  man 
may  be  good  ;    but    he   lives  in  infedled 
air,    which   deftroys    the   very    feeds    of 
virtue. 

Four  generations  inhabit  the  vaft  houfe 
of  Eraftes,  opulence  reigns  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  feems  to  announce  that  the  in 
habitants  have  nothing  to  defire,  and  that 
intereft  can  excite  in  them  no  wifh  but 

that   of  mutual  happinefs. Stop  below 

ftairs  and  you  will  fee  a  woman  of  eighty, 

decrepit 
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decrepit    and   forfaken,    and    whom    her 
friends  and  relations  fometimes  vifit  for  a 
moment  as  they  pafs  by  :  fhe  grieves  at  the 
negle6l  of  her  children  ;  and  ends,  without 
confolation,  her  languifhing  days.     Afcend 
to  the   firft    ftory,    and   you  will   find    a 
man   of   fixty-five,    broken    and     infirm, 
whofe    brow  is   overhung  with    chagrin, 
which  he    ftrives   to   conceal ;    he  walks 
with  precipitate  fteps  in  his  clofet  hung 
with  the  richeft    paintings.     Upon  what 
are  his  thoughts  employed  ?  If  his  mother 
died  he  would  difcharge  his  enormous  debts, 
and,  what  is  of  more  confequence  to  him, 
augment   his    collection  of  pictures.     Go 
up  to  the  fecond  floor,  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  fon  of  this  man  ;  he  is  thirty-five  years 
of  age  ;  he  talks  with  his  wife,  the  fub- 
je£l  of  their   converfation   is  the   ftate  of 
their  affairs.  They  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  father,  their  creditors  are  preffing, 
and  their  debts  increafe  :  your  father  looks 
very  ill,  fays   the  wife,  I  fear  he  will  not 
hold  out  long. — This  fear,  well  explained, 
means  hope. — Your  grandmother  is   very 
well,  adds  the  wife  ;  it  is  to  be  wifhed  fhe 

may 
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may  live,  for  your  father  would  foon  ex 
pend  what  ihe  amaffes. — This  means,  that 
the  father  may  die  firft  ;  it  is  very  certain 
the  grandmother  cannot  live  long. — Afcend 
to  the  third  ftory,  where  you  will  fee  a 
fon  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  who  is  talk 
ing  to  his  valet  de  chambre  of  the  means  of 
railing  money;     the   father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather  are    each  in  their 
turn  the   obje6l  of   his  complaint ;  their 
avarice  and  infenfibility  are  defcribed  in  the 
moft  lively  colours ;  the  young  man  con- 
fpires  againft  them  all,  whilft  a  relation, 
lodged  in  a  back  room,  thinks  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  h,e   fhould  enjoy  were  an  epidemi 
cal  diflemper  to   ravage  the   houfe,    and 
carry    off   the    four   generations ;    he    is 
not  intent   upon    this,    but  his  imagina 
tion    fometimes    wanders    in    the    agree 
able  dream, 

A  father,  become  infirm  and  impatient, 
cannot  conceive  the  diffipation  of  a  young 
man  who  has  a  paffion  for  pleafures. 
Their  fentiments  have  nothing  in  com 
mon.  Their  manner  of  living  is  in  every 

jefpe£t 
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refpeft  different.  The  fon  retires  to  bed  at 
the  hour  the  father  rifes.  Their  taftes  are 
oppofite,  and  their  company  not  the  fame  ; 
their  fituations  even  are  frequently  with 
out  affinity  to  each  other.  Whatever  may 
be  judged  from  appearances,  there  can.be 
but  little  affe£tion  between  two  perfons  in 
whofe  manner  and  adlions  there  is  fo  little 
refemblance.  Go  to  the  continent  of 
America,  you  will  there  fee  fathers  loved 
by  their  children  :  they  mutually  fuccour 
each  other.  Their  pains  and  pleafures  are 
in  common.  The  fon  would  lofe  his  friend, 
companion,  and  firmeft  fupport  in  the 
death  of  his  father. 
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OF     THE     AMIABLE     MAN. 


I F  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
ami 'able ,  it  muft  fignify  that  which  is  wor 
thy  of  being  loved.  Yet  it  does  not  give 
an  idea  of  what  we  ought  to  love,  but  of 
fomething  which  pleafes.  The  qualities 
which  produce  this  effecSt  are  fimply  re 
lative,  and  the  amiable  man  of  one  age 
or  country  refembles  not  him  who  is 
efteemed  fo  in  another.  Alcibiades  was 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  incon- 
ftant,  ardent,  and  imprefled  by  exterior 
graces.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  vulgar  in 
his  language,  and  who  was  handfome  with 
out  dignity,  like  a  man  of  the  loweft  clafs, 
was  the  Alcibiades  of  the  market-place. 
Both  of  them  conformed  to  the  manners 
of  thofe  whom  they  wiihed  to  feduce  ;  each 
endeavoured  to  lead  them  by  flattering 
their  inclinations.  The  character  of  the 

amiable 
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amiable  man  fhould  be  flexible,  fo  as  to 
conform  to  different  manners  and  cuf- 
toms.  Nothing  ought  to  make  a  lafting 
impreffion  upon  him,  flexibility  and  fup- 
plenefs  conftitute  his  being.  He  muft 
have  wit,  but  not  many  degrees  fuperior 
to  thofe  with  whom  he  lives  ;  he  muft 
not  furprife,  but  pleafe  and  enliven.  As 
his  propofed  end  is  to  amufe,  and  often 
to  feduce,  the  man  effentially  amiable, 
both  in  his  natural  and  public  character, 
muft  be  without  principles.  Were  he 
reftrained  by  the  fear  of  doing  an  injury, 
or  that  of  flaming  reputations,  he  would 
be  lefs  amufing,  and  lofe  a  thoufand  op 
portunities  of  flattering  human  malignity. 
He  muft  be  fufceptible  of  tender  concern, 
without  the  lhadow  of  affe£tion.  His 
wit  muft  not  be  accompanied  by  know 
ledge,  nor  his  complaifance  by  benevo 
lence.  He  muft  feign  all  the  appear 
ances  of  friendfhip,  be  profufe  in  the 
unmeaning  expreffions  of  love,  and  fa- 
crifice  every  thing  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  moment.  Such  a  being  exifts  but 

in 
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in  a  great  capital,   and  perhaps   not  out 
of  France. 


OF    GOOD     COMPANY. 


IN  the  laft  century  the  expreffion, 
an  honeft  man,  meaned  that  which  in  the 
prefent  age  is  underftood  by  a  man  of 
good  company.  St.  Evremont,  BufTy,  Ra- 
butin,  and  other  authors,  employ  it  in 
this  fenfe.  The  union  of  circumftances 
which  forms  good  company,  muft  be 
fought  for  in  the  highefh  fpheres.  He 
who  lives  with  perfons  who  have  wit, 
morals,  and  an  honourable  exiftence,  does 
not  fee  bad  company,  nor  the  excellently 
good ;  not  that  which  gives  the  fafhion, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  ariftocracy.  It  is  in 
thefe  circles  that  judgment  is  given,  with 
out  appeal,  upon  men  in  place,  authors, 

and 
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and  different  perfons,  and  upon  events  of 
every  kind.  The  fituations  and  connec 
tions  of  men  in  office  are  no  fecrets  there, 
no  more  than  amorous  intrigues  in  general, 
the  motives  of  a  rupture,  and  the  fucceffor 
which  a  woman  jgives  to  her  lover.  A 
blind  enthufiafm  reigns  in  every  mind, 
and  the  head  is  inflamed  by  a  falfe  ardor. 
Authors,  who  are  protected  and  well  fpoken 
of  by  good  company,  obtain  a  momentary 
fuccefs,  often  difavowed  by  the  public, 
but  a  penfion  confoles  them  for  fuch  an 
injuftice.  Neither  genius,  wit,  nor  mark 
ed  charadler  muft  be  fought  after  in  what 
is  called  good  company.  Thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  thefe  qualities  would  be  fuffered  there 
with  impatience,  and  find  themfelves  mif- 
placed.  Great  men  have  never  lived  in 
the  circles  of  good  company,  they  appear 
in  them ;  but  the  {hackles  with  which  a 
man  of  fuperior  underflanding  is  loaded, 
drive  him  thence  into  the  bofom  of  his 
family,  to  his  miftrefs,  or  to  the  fociety  of 
particular  friends ;  he  feeks  confidence, 
and  needs  not  the  petty  fuccefles  of  ib- 
ciety  to  allure  him  of  his  worth.  Cer 
tain 
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tain  importers  reign  in  good  company,  and 
ridicule  has  there  its  feat  of  empire.  Thofe 
who  are  attached  to  the  world  and  willing 
to  facrifice  to  fortune  mull  appear  in  this 
company  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  muft  pof- 
fefs  the  art  of  interefting  fome  woman  of 
intrigue  who  has  a  fervile  troop  at  her 
command.  But  he  who  can  there  find 
amufement,  and  thinks  himfelf  honoured 
by  living  in  it,  bears  upon  his  forehead  the 
itamp  of  mediocrity. 

A  man  once  adopted  in  one  of  thefe  fo- 
cieties  which  lead  the  fafhion,  may  chufe 
the  charafter  beft  fuited  to  his  difpofition  ; 
he  may  be  perfonal,  fantaftical,  trifling, 
gloomy,  choleric,  or  pedantic ;  if  there 
be  fomething  fingular  in  him,  every  thing 
elfe  will  be  looked  over,  impertinence  even, 
and  other  focieties  will  ftrive  which  fhall 
applaud  his  oddities  moft.  Society  permits 
every  kind  of  pretenfion,  provided  it  be 
fupported  by  a  name  or  great  fortune,  or 
protefted  by  perfons  who  enjoy  thefe  ad 
vantages.  The  torrent  of  diffipation  pre- 
X  vents 
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vents  the  examination  of  titles,  and  thofe 
who  make  bold  and  frequent  attempts  may 
fill  what  charadler  they  pleafe  in  the 
world. 

CANIDIA    awakes   in  the  morning   and 

o 

fays  to  herfelf — I  have  wit.  She  reads  the 
papers,  receives  the  vifits  of  men  of  wit 
and  information,  repeats  to  one  what  {he 
has  learned  from  another,  forms  to  herfelf 
opinions,  and  gives  a  fupper.  She  is  ex 
tolled,  and  two  years  painful  flattery  of 
men  of  celebrity  procure  her  a  great  repu 
tation.  Her  wit,  unknown  for  forty  years, 
and  of  a  nature  to  be  fo,  fuddenly  breaks 
out.  Canidia  is  the  oracle  confulted  ;  her 
fuffrage  is  folicited,  and  her  decifions  pafs 
for  laws.  A  man  fays  I  am  virtuous  ;  you 
forget  his  manner  of  life,  and  fay,  he  is 
virtuous.  Another,  I  am  noble  and  difin- 

terefted  ; every  thing  he  poffefles  is  the 

fruit  of  his  intrigues,  and  you  quote  his 
difintereftednefs. 

A  man  without    merit,    or  any  thing 

agreeable. 
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agreeable,  is  advantageoufly  eflablifhed  in 
fociety,  where  he  excels  and  is  imperious* 
There  is  no  flipper  to  which  he  is  not  one 
of  the  fir  ft  who  ate  invited.  People  com 
plain  when  they  have  not  feeri  him  :  what 
is  the  reafon  of  this  fuccefs  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  a  fafhionable  woman  took  a  liking  to 
him,  as  the  would  have  done  to  a  dog  or 
a  parrot,  riis  own  word  has  beeri  taken, 
for  his  merit,  and  he  has  remained  in 
pofleflion  of  the  privilege  of  being  fought 
afteh 

DAMON  is  ill  ;  cdurtieis  arid  citizens 
come  in  crowds  to  fee  him  ;  there  are  not 
chairs  eiloiigh  in  his  apartment  for  th£m  all 
to  fit  do\vn.  The  moft  elegant  yoiing  wo 
men,  old  ones  of  the  greatefl  confideration, 
and  men  in  place  are  eager  to  vifit  him. 
His  fituation  is  fpoken  of  at  every  fupper: 
it  is  known  to  a  moment  when  he  took  a 
bafon  of  broth.  Such  a  man  feems  dear  to 
all  France.  Let  him  not,  however,  be  too 
proud  of  it !  Company  feek  company,  and 
people  are  lure  to  find  it  at  his  houfe,  and 
X  *  there 
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there  learn  the  news  of  the  day.  Da- 
jnon  dies,  and  the  next  day  nobody  hears 
a  word  about  him. 


OF  THE  APPROACHES  OF  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


THE  different  focieties  of  the  laft  cen 
tury  were  each  contained  within  certain 
limits ;  each  rank  was  diftinguifhed  by 
proper  charafteriftics,  which,  in  fome  per- 
fons,  were  carried  to  excefs.  An  affefta- 
tion  of  the  cuftoms  which  governed  each 
clafs,  or  the  pretenfions  of  imitating  thofe 
of  another,  furnifhed  a  great  field  to  the 
critical  obferver.  The  courtier  and  citi 
zen  were  different  beings  by  their  drefs, 
manners,  way  of  living,  and  language. 
The  different  ages  of  life  were  marked  by 
a  particular  manner  of  drefs  ;  old  men, 

and 
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and  thofe  of  a  middle    age,    had    diffe 
rent  characters   to  fill    in  fociety  ;    their 
manners,  amufements   and  pleafures  were 
fuited   to    their   particular  time    of   life. 
Every  clafs,  by  a  frequent  communication 
with  others,  has  changed   its  diftinguifh- 
ing  charafteriftic.     The  courtier  has  loft  a 
part  of  his  dignity,  the  magiftrate  all  his 
gravity,    and  the  financier  his  vulgarity; 
alliances  have  been  multiplied  between  the 
nobility,     the    gown,    and   finance,    and 
have  diminifhed  the  diftance  between  the 
feveral    ranks   of   fubje6ls.     The    diftin- 
guifhing  fhades  of  national  characters  are 
effaced   by  communication   and   habitude. 
The  fame  thing  has  ^happened  in  fociety  ; 
pleafures,  amufements,  and  a  tafte  for  the 
arts,  have  united  every  clafs ;  the  fituation 
of  a  man  is  no  longer  inquired  after,  be 
fore  he  is  admitted  into  a  circle  ;  the  only 
queftion  goes  to  know   whether    or  not 
he  be  amiable.      The    multiplication    of 
riches,  andthedefire  of  enjoyments,  which 
they  produce  and  favourife,  make  the  in 
tervals  of   fociety  difappear.     Men,    con 
tinually  united  by  a  tafte  for  pleafures, 
X  3  become 
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become  more  diflipated.    Private  and  do* 
meftic  life  is   the  fate  of  perfons  in  ob* 
fcure  fituations  or  totally  without  fortune. 
He  who  has  a  good  ftomach,  who  plays, 
and  knows  the    news  of  the  day,  is  of 
every  age  and   condition.     He  is  neither 
a  magiftrate,  a  financier,  the  father  of  a 
family,  nor  a  hufband.     He  is  a  man  of 
the  world  :  at  his  death  every  body  is  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  that  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age.     Nobody  would  have  fuppofed  it  from 
the  life  he   led.     Thofe  with   whom  he 
lived,  knew  not  that  he  was  great  grand 
father,  hufband,    or  father.     What  then 
was  he  in  their  eftimation  ?  He  had  a  quar 
ter  of   a  lodge  at  the  opera,    played  at 
lotto,  and  fupped  in  company. 
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OF    BON    TON    AND    RIDICULE. 

WHAT  is  called  bon  ton  is  eflential  to 
men  of  mediocrity,  but  a  man  of  fuperior 
tmderftanding  cannot  fubje6t  himfelf  to 
the  laws  it  impofes.  It  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  facrifice  his  ideas  or  to  weaken  them. 
The  dictionary  of  bon  ton  is  not  extenfive 
enough  for  him.  A  certain  difcernment 
is  necefiary  to  difcover  ridicule,  and  to 
exprefs  it  in  an  agreeable  manner.  But  he 
whofe  wit  is  very  fuperior,  finds  nothing 
ridiculous  ;  he  fees  nothing  particular  ; 
and  manners,  cuftpms,  and  the  oddities 
of  men  and  nations  appear  to  Kinrro 
be  in  the  nature  of  things.  What  ap 
pears  extraordinary  to  others  is  familiar 
to  a  man  of  this  defcription  :  his  aftonifh- 
ment  is  at  an  end.  It  is  upon  the  fame 
principle  that  a  man  is  not  affefted  by 
that  which  furprifes  a  child  or  makes  him 
laugh. 

X  4  Ridicule 
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Ridicule  is  invented  by  frivolous  minds* 
It  circumfcribes  ideas  within  certain  limits, 
fubjefts  converfation  to  a  certain  jargon, 
and  eftablifhes   conventions    which  muft 
be  implicitly  fulfilled.     It  is  an  enemy  to 
candour  and  fimplicity,  and  exercifed  upon 
virtue  and  merit.     The   man    of  genius, 
he  who   is  endowed  with  a  great  talent, 
may  be  the  viftims  of  ridicule ;  but  the 
man  of  wit  braves  all  its  fhafts.     Ridicule 
permits  not  men  to  have  their  natural  ele 
vation  ;    they  muft  neither  be  above  nor 
below   the  eftabliihed  degree.     It  gives  an 
idea  of  the  tyrant  in  the  fable,  who  mea- 
fured  all  his  guefts  upon  his  bed,  and  cut 
off  or  lengthened  the  feet  of  thofe  who 
were  too  tall  or  too  fhort. 

If  a  man  becomes  the  obje£t  of  public 
attention  by  favour,  the  mode,  or  a  great 
a£lion,  ridicule  vaniihes.  His  words, 
actions,  and  perfon,  which,  in  another 
cafe,  would  have  been  the  obje£ts  of 
ridicule,  are  now  thofe  of  admiration. 
It  would  be  the  faihion  to  limp,  have 
a  caft  in  the  eyes,  or  fpeak  vulgarly,  if 

thefc 
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thefe  were   the  defe6ts  of  a  man  of  ce 
lebrity. 

The  greatefl  misfortune  is  the  obje6t 
by  preference  of  ridicule. 

Put  the  king  by  my  fide  three  days,  faid 
the  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  I  iliall  be 
matter  of  Paris.  Raife  me  to  favour  may 
it  be  faid,  and  the  moft  delicate  courtiers 
will  admire  the  manners  and  ton  which 
they  ridiculed  the  evening  before. 

There  is  but  a  thin  partition  between 
ridicule  and  the  fublime. 

When  a  man  is  celebrated^  people  be 
come  juft  by  enthufiafm,  his  ignorance  of 
the  conventions  of  fociety  is  then  con- 
ftrued  into  a  merit  :  this  appears  to  be 
beneath  his  confideration.  Men  of  medi 
ocrity  feem  to  fay,  It  is  proper  we  fhould 
know  thefe  things,  but  this  man  ought  to 
be  ignorant  of  them. 
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OF    RICHES. 


A  MAN  of  quality  formerly  placed  al! 
his  property  in  land,  and  endeavoured  to 
increafe  his  eflate.  Contra6ts  were  looked 
upon  as  ignoble,  but  at  prefent  men  fell 
their  eflates  to  purchafe  flock  of  every 
kind  in  the  funds  ;  and  a  man  of  the  firft 
rank  knows  exaftly  that  the  loan  of  thirty- 
fix  millions  has  rifen  fix-eights,  and  that 
another  is  fallen  one  and  a  half;  he  is 
connected  with  flock-brokers,  ^nd  has  his 
port- folio  like  a  financier  ;  the  revolutions 
upon  the  exchange  engage  his  attention, 
and  are  the  fubjefts  of  convention  in  the 
politeft  circles ;  the  young,  beautiful  and 
elegant  Cordelia  fpeaks  of  the  gabelle  *, 
corvies  +>  and  public  credit,  and  has  taken 

*  An  excife  in  France  upon  fait;  and  a  place  in 
Paris  where  fait  is  fold  to  the  citizens.  T. 

f  The  repair  of  high  roads,  and  the  duty  certain 
perfpns  are  obliged  to  do  or  compound  for.  T. 

a  lover 
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a  lover  who  has  written  a  memoir  upoii  the 
courfe  of  exchange. 

The  greateft  advantage  arifmg  from  the 
poffeffion    of  money,    is    the    power    of 
haftening,  in  fome  meafure,  the  progrefs  of 
time,  and  of  accelerating  events.  By  means 
of    this    powerful    agent,    diftances    are 
fhortened,  and  proje£ts  fpeedily  executed. 
Perfons  who  can   fecond  our  views,    are 
anxious    to   remove    every  difficulty.     It 
feems  that  a  rich  man  can  produce  every 
thing  with  money,  as  fruits  are  produced 
in  hot-houfes ;  he  multiplies   enjoyments, 
and  has  the  greateft  variety  of  them  with 
in  his  reach.     Fatal  error  !  How  ftrangely 
do  men  deceive  themfelves  in  attaining  fo 
fpeedily  their  end  without  the  pleafing  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  agreeable  means  which 
lead  to  it.     Would   the  fportfman,    who 
ihould  drive  a  thoufand  partridges  into  his 
poultry-yard,  have  much  pleafure  in  fhoot- 
ing  them  there  ?  deprived  of  the  emotion 
of  defire,  his  mind  and   body  would   be 
Jxnumbed,    and  he  would  have  no  op 
portunity 
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portunity  of  exercifing  his  Ikill,  whence 
arifes  a  great  part  of  his  amufement.  In 
this  manner  it  is  that  fortune  treats 
the  rich. 

It  is  related,  that  one  day  the  mailer  of 
the  gods,  fatigued  by  the  complaints  of  the 
indigent,  who  continually  repeated,  that 
the   rich   enjoyed  every   thing,    honours, 
power  and   pleafure,    felt  himfelf  moved 
and   came   to   their   afliftance.     It  is  too 
much,  faid  he  to  Fortune,  that  you  who 
beftow  fceptres  and  dignities,  fhould  have 
in    your  power   the  difpofal  of  pleafure. 
Ah,    replied  the  goddefs,  if  I  could   not 
procure    pleafure,    my   power   would   be 
deftroyed,    dignities    would  be  an  infup- 
portable   burden,    and  honours  fo   many 
fplendid  embarraffments.     Well,  faid  Ju 
piter,    I  leave  you  pleafure,  but  as   foon 
as    you    appear,    defires    fhall   be    extin- 
guiihed.      The     equilibrium,    added    he, 
will,  bythefe   means,  be  a  little  re-efta^ 
blifhed.     Fortune  thought  the  mafter  of 
the  gods  had  that  day  drank  rather  too 

much 
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much  ne&ar.  What !  exclaimed  fhe,  he 
thinks  to  do  me  an  injury,  and  he  in- 
creafes  my  power.  The  inftant  my  fa 
vourites  feel  defires,  they  will  be  fatis* 
fied.  The  offerings  of  incenfe  will  be 

more  abundant    upon    my  altars. — - 

Experience  has  proved  how  blind  For* 
tune  was. 
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OF    AVARICE. 


METALS  are  the  reprefentations  of 
enjoyments,  and  muft  naturally  inflame 
the  imagination  of  man.  He  therein  plea- 
fingly  contemplates  the  inftrument  of  his 
happinefs  ;  upon  their  furface  the  impe 
rious  man  fees  engraved  the  flavery  he 
means  to  impofe ;  and  the  haughty  dif- 
cover  in  them  the  greateft  diftindlians. 
The  voluptuous  man  previoufly  fmiles  at 
the  beauties  which  fedm  to  folicit  his  fa 
vour,  and  he  who  is  ambitious  removes  in 
his  imagination  every  obftacle  to  fame, 
purchafes  fuffrages,  and  fills  up  every  in 
terval.  The  differences  which,  exift  in  the 
kind  of  love  men  have  for  riches  are 
eftablifhed  by  age  and  character.  A  tafte 
for  pleafure,  or  an  inclination  to  volup* 
tuoufnefs,  may  produce  avidity,  but  not 
an  attachment  to  money ;  a  defire  of 
fatisfying  the  paffions,  but  not  a  wifli  to 

preferve 
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preferve  it.    An  inquietude  for  the  future 
is  the  reigning   fentiment   of   weak   and 
pufillanimous   chara£ters ;    they  are    lefs 
affedled  by  an  enjoyment  than  by  the  fear 
of  wants  :    from   this  fituation  of   mind 
comes  avarice.    In  defpotic  governments, 
where  the  excefs  of  power  renders  every 
kind   of   poffeffion   precarious,    fear   a£ls 
upon  men  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
fentiment.      In   this   fituation,    they    are 
more    inclined  to    avarice    than  in  mod 
others ;    they  with  to   be  continually   in- 
fured  from  want,  for  which  purpofe  they 
colle6l  their  property  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  and  hide  their   gold  ;    according   to 
age, 'or  the  ftrength  of  the  paffions,  they 
are  defirous  of   riches,  as  a  powerful  ve 
hicle,  or  a  fafe  port  where  they  may  brave 
all  the   revolutions  of   fortune.     Paffions 
which   acquire  their   force   from  that   of 
the  foul,    infpire  the   ardor   of  acquiring 
treafures  for  the  purpofe    of  diftributing 
them,  and  the  confufed  idea  of  power  in- 
feparably  attached  to  riches,  renders  them 
ftill  more  valuable  to    the   man  of   am 
bition.      It    was    from  this    motive  that 

Sylla, 
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Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caefar  amaffed  im~ 
menfe  treafures  ;  they  had  recourfe  to 
their  affiftance  to  place  themfelves  in  a 
fituation,  which,  by  nature,  they  feerned 
deflined  to  fill. 

Youth  is  the  feafon  of  lively  inclina 
tions,  tumultuous  defires,  and  ardent 
paflions,  and  the  period  of  life  when 
avarice  has  the  leaft  power  over  the  mind. 
The  defire  of  enjoyments  is  too  ftrong  in 
youth  to  be  fatisfied  with  their  reprefen- 
tative  figns :  this  would  refemble  thofe 
blind  politicians  who  make  the  profperity 
of  nations  confift  in  the  pofleflion  of 
fpecie.  The  idea  of  fpeedy  means  is  in 
youth  always  attached  to  that  of  money, 
and  the  prefling  neceflity  of  making  a 
continued  ufe  of  it,  is  inimical  to  accu 
mulation. 

In  confidering  the  impatient  ardour  of 
the  paflions  in  youth,  we  might  be  led 
to  fuppofe  that  life  was  to  laft  but  for  a 
day  ;  but  the  precautions  of  the  aged  feem 
to  be  fuch  as  if  it  were  to  be  eternal.  This 

happens 
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happens  becaufe  defire  is  extreme  in 
youth,  and  fear,  without  bounds,  in  age. 
For  thefe  reafons,  ftrong  minds,  and  youth, 
which  is  the  age  of  ftrengthr  are  ea^er 
to  enjoy,  and  unacquainted  with  avarice. 
•The  decline  of  the  fenfations,  and  that  of 
the  machine,  whence  they  derive  their 
principle,  renders  the  mind  reftlefs  and 
fearful.  This  is  the  epocha  when  avarice 
gains  pofieffion  of  the  hearts  of  moft  men. 
It  outlives  the  paffions,  eftabliihes  its 
throne  upon  their  ruins,  and  feems  to 
increafe  as  ftrength  declines.  Human 
life  is  divided  between  hope  and  fear.  The 
heart  and  mind  are  fucceffively  agitated 
by  their  powerful  influence.  The  man 
far  advanced  in  years  is  enflaved  by  fear. 
He  feems  to  live  but  in  the  paft,  at  the 
epocha  of  his  ftrength,  which  has  long 
left  him,  and  in  the  tender  remembrance 
of  the  happinefs  by  the  lofs  of  which  he 
is  afflicted.  He  feems  to  lofe  fight  of 
every  thing.  The  affinity  between  him 
and  others  feems  daily  to  diminiih,  and 
his  connexions  with  ibciety  become  lei's 
numerous.  In  this  ftate  of  folitude  he 
Y  perceives 
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perceives  his  exiftence  to  be  troublefome 
to  others,  and  that  his  heirs  impatiently 
count  every  moment  of  it.     His  languiih- 
ing  days  no  longer  offer  that  diftant  per- 
fpe6tive  to  which  others  are  attached  by 
the  hopes  of  a  happy  change.    Life  is  unin- 
terefting  to  him.     He  then  becomes  for- 
rowful  in  the   contemplation  of  his  no~ 
thingnefs.     Alarmed  by  his  weaknefs,  and 
irritated  by  the  negle6l  of  others,  he  feeks 
a  fupport  in  his  abandoned  ftate,  and  his 
fortune  offers  him  a  certain  refource.     His 
happinefs  appears  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
ieryation   and   increafe  of    his    property. 
Sad  experience  has  taught  an  old  man  the 
inftability    of   friendship,    and   convinced 
him  that    intereft,    the  only  indiffoluble 
bond  of  attachment,  wholly  governs  man 
kind.     He  feels  not  the  reftraints  he  im- 
poles    on  himfelf;    he    knows   that    the 
poffeiuon   only  of  riches    is   fufficient   to 
iave  him  from  the  contempt   infeparable 
from  poverty.     As  fear,  the  child  of  weak- 
nefs,    continually   torments    his   imagina 
tion,    nothing    but    the   prefence  of.  his 
only  fupport  can  remove  it;  his  fortune 

muft 
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muft  be  ever  before  his  eyes ;  it  mud  'be 
portable,      and    his    faithful    companion 
wherever  he  goes.     Nothing  but  his  gold 
can  give  him  chearfulnefs,    and   he   fre 
quently  contemplates   it  as  the  obje6l  of 
his   tendereft    affecSlion.     He   fees  in   his 
fortune   both    power  and    independence ; 
the   means   of  corrupting  women,  which 
replace  thofe  of  pleafing  them,  the  com 
fort   of  his  afflictions,  the  inftrument   of 
his  vengeance  againft  ingratitude,  and  the 
moft   powerful    attraction  offered   to   re- 
fpe&ful  cares  and  attention.     Thefe  fa6ts 
prove  that  the   exceffive  love    of  riches 
arifes    from   weaknefs    and    the    lofs    of 
faculties,    and  is  Satisfied  in  the   contem 
plation  of  that  which  it  is  afraid  to  en 
joy* 
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OF     THE     OPULENT     MAN* 

AT  the  fame  time  that  the  poffeffions 
of  fome  men  have  been  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  moil  others,  it  would  have  been  diffi 
cult  to  have  found  any  body  beneath  them, 
either  in  birth  or  underftanding.  There 
was  no  place  forfuch  perfons  in  fociety: 

4-  •»•  v    ......  j   -        .  - .  -    •        .  J 

they  formed   a  clafs.  apart,   and  were  by 
turns  defpifed  and  flattered. 

,  It  is  the  intereft  of  a  man  who  has  no 
fuperiority  but  that  of  riches,  to  exag 
gerate  the  advantages  of  the  fortune  by 
which  he  is  diftinguiihed.  He  has  no  re 
gard  for  talents,  except  thofe  which  lead 
to  riches ;  the  reft  are,  in  his  eftimation, 
but  vain  amufements  of  the  mind.  If 
Voltaire  enjoys  any  part  of  his  efteem,  it 
is  becaufe  he  found  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  great  fortune.  A  farmer-general  appears 
to  him  one  of  the  ftrongeft  pillars  of  the 
ftate  ;  and  if  he  were  told  of  a  country 

where 
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where  none  of  thefe  vultures  exift,  he 
would  laugh  like  a  king  of  Pegu,  on' learn 
ing  that  there  was  no  king  at  Venice. 
He  is  uncouth  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  fituation  :  it  is  thus  that  negroes, 
become  matters,  are  always  inhuman. 

The  rapid  pafTage  from  the  duft  of  his 
office  to  the  habitation  of  a  magnificent 
houfe,  has  given  him  no  opportunity  of 
learning  .the  different  degrees  of  polite- 
nefs,  nor  the  conventions  of  fociety  ;  he 
is  either  mean  or  arrogant.  His  life  is 
divided  into  two  ftates  of  languor,  the  fa- 
tiety  and  intoxication  of  fortune*. 

The  poor  are  continually  difpofed  to 
forget  themfelves  by  the  want  to  which 
they  are  flaves ;  the  rich  to  forget  others  by 
the  diftance  at  which  they  are  placed  from 
them.  Too  widely  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  kings  are  the  only  friends 

*  Go  wretch^  Jlecp  off  thy  gold,  faid  one  day  a  wit  to 
a  farmer-general,  whofe  infolence  had  excited  his  con 
tempt. 

Y  3  which 
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which  remain,  to  them.  Nothing  but  mo 
ney  can  procure  them  the  favours  of  love, 
and  the  deceitful  demonftrations  of  efteem 
or  friendlhip.  The  moment  their  tables 
are  covered  with  delicious  meats,  or  their 
entertainments  celebrated,  they  become 
intoxicated  with  the  praife  as  if  it  were 
perfonal.  They  do  themfelves  juftice. — 
They  become,  in  fome  meafure,  confound 
ed  with  their  diihes,  and  transformed  into 
well  tailed  partridges,  and  wine  of  To- 
kai. 

Mercenaries  fell  their  hands  to  the  rich 
for  a  mean  but  indifpenfible  exiftence  : 
the  man  of  the  world,  ftill  more  vile,  fells 
his  wit  and  liberty  for  delicate  meats, 

Mondor  inhabits  a  palace,  and  is  fome* 
times  fecretly  aihamed  of  its  magnificence. 
He  contemplates,  without  pleafure,  the 
matter-pieces  of  art  with  which  the  apart 
ments  are  not  ornamented  but  hung.  All 
he  knows  of  their  excellence  is  by  the 
pace  they  coft  him.  Men  have  but  little 
cuiiofity  to  be  acquainted  with  his  perfon, 

but 
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but  anxioufly  defire  to  fee  his  houfe.  He 
fhews  it,  and  feems  more  the  fteward  than 
the  mafter.  He  maims  and  confounds  the 
names  of  the  painters  and  fculptors.  Every 
thing  is  in  heaps :  the  eye  knows  not  where 
to  repofe  :  people  think  they  are  in  a  large 
warehdufe,  and  return  from  it  fatigued 
and  difgufted  with  the  richnefs.  A  man 
fo  opulent  is  not  happy.  His  foul  is  be 
numbed  by  fatiety  ;  his  fenfes  are  fatigued  ; 
his  mind  is  without  defires,  and  his  vanity 
difgufted  with  infipid  incenfe.  What  will 
he  do  with  the  immenfe  property  he  pof- 
fefles  ?  Let  him  fuccour  the  wretched  ! 
This  he  has  attempted,  but  has  ceafed  his 
charities  leaft  he  fhould  encourage  vice  and 

o 

idlenefs.  Let  him  affift  an  honeft  man 
whofe  affairs  are  embarraffed !  He  has 
lately  obliged  a  man  high  in  power  and 
credit,  by  lending  him,  at  five  per  cent,  a 
million  of  livres  to  purchafe  a  confider- 
able  employment,  and  has  taken  a  mort 
gage  upon  an  enormo.us  property.  Mondor 
does  not  lend  to  the  firft  comer,  he  only 
whofe  rank  is  fufficiently  elevated  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  and  rich  enough  to 
Y  4  offer 
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offer  fecurity  beyond  the  reach  of  events, 

can  expe6l  his  affiflance. The  fervices 

you  render  Mondor,  the  numerous  plea.- 
fures  which  prefent  themfelves  to  you,  are 
neither  fufficient  to  animate  your  life,  nor 
diffipate  the  languor  of  fatiety.  I  have 
reflected  upon  your  fituation.  You  rnuft 
endeavour  to  increafe  your  riches,  this  is 
the  only  means  you  have  of  employing 
them,  or  of  interefting  your  mind. 

DORANTE  has  neither  birth  nor  merit. 
He   has    fome    wit  of    a   malicious  turn. 
Circumftances  have   introduced  him  into 
focieties  of  the  firft  rank,  and  by  degrees 
lie  is  become  connected  with  the  greatefl 
men  at  court,  and  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
citizens.     His   familiarity   is  extreme  with 
women  of  the  highefh  diftin&ion,  as  well 
as  with  princes,  people  in  place,  and  per- 
fons  in  favour.     He  is  ill-tempered,  waver 
ing  and  hafty  ;  his  manners  would  not  be 
come  a  man  of  the  higheft  birth.     Dorante 
is  afraid  of   appearing   inferior,    and   has 
found  no  ether  means  of  avoiding  it  but 
by  being  infolent. 

Th 
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The  only  difference  between  an  honeft 
man  and  a  knave,  frequently  confifts  in 
a  man's  deceiving  or  not  deceiving  him- 
felf. 

.  An  honeft  man  feels  more  embarraff- 
ment  than  a  knave  in  juftifying  himfelf; 
the  former  never  thinks  of  being  fufpeft- 
ed,  the  latter  previoufly  prepares  for  his 
defence. 

Irregularity  of  moft  kinds  is  frequently 
the  effe£l  of  weaknefs  and  a  fick  appe 
tite  ;  fingular  refinements  are  ufed  to  ex 
cite  it.  A  paffion  which  can  never  be  com 
pletely  fatisfied,  becomes  irritated,  and 
grafps  at  the  ihadow  of  pleafure,  which 
continually  efcapes  it.  The  love  of  im 
potence  is  an  unbounded  horizon. 

Sully  and  la  Bruyere  fay,  that  public  af 
fairs  muft  not  be  intruded  to  him  who  has 
not  found  the  means  of  making  his  own 
fortune.  Difmtereftednefs,  and  great  pub 
lic  concerns  may  make  a  man  negle6l  his 
domedic  intereds,  and  dill  render  him 

more 
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more   capable   of  managing   thofe  of  go 
vernment. 

With  refpecSt  to  money  concerns,  the 
malverfations  of  a  ftatefman  may  be  calcu- 
lated.  The  efFefts  of  ignorance  are  beyond 
all  computation. 

A  great  error  in  thofe  who  wiih  to  pleafe 
and  fucceed  is  their  endeavouring  to  give 
others  an  opinion  of  their  merit,  inftead 
of  which  they  ought  to  appear  convinced 
of  the  fuperiority  of  the  merit  of  thofe 
whom  they  folicit,  as  their  fureft  means  of 
fuccefs. 
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OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  MADE  A  FORTUNE 
BY  KNOWING  HOW  TO  APPEAR  AT  EASE 
UNDER  THE  IMPRESSION  OF  WEARINESS 
AND  LANGUOR. 


CHRYSANTE  enjoys   an  immenfe  in 
come.     He  has  had  confiderable  concerns 
in  different  affairs,  and  has  penfions,  go- 
vernorfhips  and  dignities ;  all  thefe   have 
come   by   degrees  without   exciting  envy. 
People  are  furprifed  at  his  fortune,     Chry* 
fante  is  not  known  to  the  public  by  any 
great  action  ;    he  is   neither  the  fon  nor 
nephew   of  a   minifter  or  a  miftrefs,  nor 
has  he  ever  been  in  favour  with  the  fo-* 
vereign ;    he   is   fcarcely  known   to   him. 
What  has   Chryfante  done  ?    He  has  fa 
tigued  himfelf  during   thirty   years,    and 
nights  which  young  men  confecrate 

to 
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to  pleafure,  in  liftening  to  the  ftories  of  a 
maid  of  honour  of  the  laft  century,  who 
had  ftill  fome  credit,  and  whofe  recitals 
had  always  an  air  of  novelty  to  him.  He 
has  played  cavagnoles  *  without  number. 
The  hours  he  has  lounged  away  in  dif 
ferent  anti-chambers  would  make  feveral 
years.  He  has  been  a  confident  in  the 
amours  of  four  or  five  perfons  in  power ; 
has  hearkened,  without  ihewing  the  leaft 
figns  '  of  impatience,  to  faftidious  pro 
prietors,  who  have  each  given  a  hundred 
times  a  defcription  of  the  elegance  of  their 
houfes,  and  has  gone  as  many  times  with 
an  appearance  of  pleafure  to  fee  thefe  edi 
fices.  Chryfante  has  for  feveral  years  pa 
tiently  liftened  to  Dorimont,  whilft  he  gave 
a  pompous  account  of  his  genealogy  and 
alliances,  and  has  affifted  a  dozen  times  at 
the  reading  of  the  works  of  Alcidon  with 
out  falling  a  deep.  Thefe  are  his  fervices : 
they  are  numerous  and  varied.  He  has 

*  A  game  introduced  in   France  in   the    reign  of 
Louis  XIV.     T. 

never 
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never  been  in  the  trenches,  but  what 
merit  is  there  in  being  expofed  to  danger  ? 
That  of  rifking  one's  life  :  Chryfante fa- 
crifices  his  by  piece-meal.  The  minifte'r 
and  magiftrate  who  renounce  all  ple'afures, 
•and  pafs  a  laborious  life  in  the  clofet,  are 
objedts  of  admiration.  •  Chryfante  alfo 
has  abandoned  pleafure,  and  pafled  a  part 
of  his  life  ftill  more  difagreeably.  It  was 
neceffary  he  iliould  have  another  kind  of 
merit.  The  magiftrate  and  minifter  may 
publifh  the  refult  of  their  application, 
but  Chryfante,  in  the  rnidfl  of  the 
moft  fatiguing  occupations,  had  a  ferene 
countenance  and  the  appearance  of  being 
at  cafe. 

There-  are  people  who  are  fatisfied 
with  the  appearances  of  favour,  with 
out  reaping  from  it  any  advantage.  Their 
happinefs  confifts  in  having  free  accefs 
to  a  minifter  or  a  great  man,  in  living 
with  him  upon  friendly  terms,  and  in 
being  initiated  to  fecrets  without  hav 
ing  any  intereft  in  them.  They  are 

the 
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the  furniture  of  men  in  place,  which 
their  fucceflbrs  inherit.  Their  intimacy 
is  continued  by  their  having  neither  will 
nor  fentiment,  and  by  not  afking  fa 
vours,  either  for  themfelves  or  others. 
Vanity  is  the  reigning  paffion  of  men  of 
this  defcription. 


. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  VAIN  AND  PERSONA* 

MAN. 

CHRYSIS  has  politenefs  of  manners, 
flexibility  of  character,  and  gentlenefs  of 
temper.  There  is  nothing  to  which  he 
is  particularly  attached,  and  if  he  fhews 
an  air  of  concern,  it  is  certainly  for  a 
perfon  connected  with  people  in  favour. 
He  makes  one  in  every  circle,  and  holds 
to  that  which  takes  the  lead.  He  is  pro 
vided  with  fome  ftories  which  he  grace 
fully  relates.  He  never  diffents  from  what 
is  faid  by  others,  and  his  attention  to  them 
is  always  accompanied  by  an  obliging 
fmile.  He  never  breaks  with  any  body, 
and  when  a  man  in  place  begins  to  lofe 
his  credit,  Chryfis  infenfibly  withdraws 
himfelf,  and  it  always  happens  that  he 
has  fome  fubjeft  of  complaint  againft  a 

nuniiter 
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minifter  in  difgrace.  He  is  looked  upon  in 
fociety  as  a  fafe  man.  Paflivenefs  is  no 
uneafy  virtue  for  a  man  who  cannot  be 
affefted.  His  morals  are  neither  good  nor 
bad,  they  are  thofe  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  and  of  the  fociety  mofl  diftin- 
guifhed.  He  is  the  friend  of  every  man 
in  place,  and  takes  care  never  to  afk  for 
any  thing,  or  to  folicit  but  coldly.  Afk 
him  not  for  his  intereft  :  he  guefles  your 
wants,  and  his  coolnefs  announces  that 
he  forefees  your  intention.  Chryfis  has 
for  forty  years  been  cordially  received  by 
the  .great,  by  minifters,  and  men  in  place  ; 
they  are  certain  of  never  being  impor 
tuned  by  his  folicitations.  He  dines  with 
the  minifter  who  is  difgraced,  in  the  even 
ing  he  fups  with  his  fuccefTor.  He 
feems  to  be  of  every  family,  and  cannot 
accept  half  the  invitations  he  receives. 
Such  a  manner  of  life  is  fo  flattering  to 
him  that  nothing  can  engage  him  to  in 
terrupt  the  courfe  of  it.  All  his  credit 
is  ufelefs  to  his  relations  and  friends. 
The  man  of  merit,  the  unfortunate  and 

perfecuted 
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perfecuted  have  no  claim  to  his  affiftance. 
A  word  would  be  fufficient  to  make  his 
friend  happy ;  he  will  not  pronounee 
it.  Could  the  leaft  effort  prevent  the 
greateft  a6l  of  injuftice,  Chryfis  would 
not  make  it.  He  will  never  run  the 
rifk  of  embarraffing  a  man  in  place 
leaft  his  future  reception  {hould  be  lei's 
cordial. 
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OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MEDIOCRITY, 


EVERY  kind  of  mediocrity  ultimately 
procures  fuccefs.    The  man  of  wit  knows, 
within  a  trifle,  the 'extent  of  his  limits, 
he  compares  himfelfwith  others,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  always  fatisfied  with   the 
refult.     The  fool  is  too  frequently  adver- 
tifed  of  his  incapacity  not  to  feel  himfelf 
humiliated.      The  man    of  mediocrity   is 
the  happieft  of  mortals,  whether  his  con 
templations  be  interiorly  or  exteriorly  di- 
re6ted  ;    he  is  never  led  away  by  imagi 
nation,  and  takes  a  pride  in  being  exempt 
from   its    wanderings.     He   has   a   fecret 
pleafure  -in  fpeaking    of   the   faults   and 
errors  of  men  of  wit.     He   miftakes   fri 
gidity  of  mind   and  flownefs  of    decifion 
for   judgment,    wifdom    or    reafon.      He 
is    a   pilot  in  a  little   bark,    who  never 
quits  the  coaft,   and  is  more    employed 

in 
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in  Counting  the  fhipwrecks  of  veflels 
out  at  fea,  than  the  fuccefles  of  thofo 
which  arrive  fafe  in  port. 


CHARACTER   oP  A  MAN  OP  MEDIOCRITY, 


THERE  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
perfon  of  Adraftes.  He  does  not  excel, 
but  he  is  never  loft  fight  of*  He  is  con- 
fidered  at  couit,  and  well  received  in  the 
city.  It  is  he  who  is  confulted  upon  a 
marriage,  an  affair,  and  upon  the  con- 
du£t  to  be  obferved  on  a  delicate  occa- 
fion ;  his  circumfpe6tion  prevents  hinfr 
from  folving  difficulties,  but  never  makes 
him  an  enemy.  He  is  not  one  of  thofc 
men  early  announced  as  perlons  who 
feem  deftined  to  fill  the  higheft  -offices  of 
ilate,  nor  on  whom  public  attention  is 
Z  2  fixed. 
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fixed.     Adraftes  is  always  fpoken  of  as  a 
man  who  will  certainly  come  to  an  higher 
employment    than    that  which    he   now 
holds  :    and,  placed  at  an   equal   diftance 
between  Envy  and  Con  tempt,  he  is   unin 
terruptedly  making  his    way  to  the  pre 
ferment  he  has  in  view.     Shall  I  fay  Ad 
raftes  has  wit  ?  This  is  impoffible. — That 
he  is  wholly  devoid  of  it  ?    That  would  be 
injuftice.      He  has    never    made   himfelf 
thoroughly  mafter  of  any  thing;   he  had 
not   the  means   of  doing  it ;  but  he  has 
much  fuperficial  knowledge,  and  is  par 
ticularly  fond  of  detail.    He  has  a  fund  fuf- 
ficient   to  join  for  a  moment  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  every  circle  ;  he  is  a  ferlnette 
upon  which  there  are  let  a  few  airs.  What 
he  fays  is  accommodated  to   the  general 
run  of  ideas ;    his  probity    is    exadl   and 
fcrupulous,  and  there  is  fomething  cool 
and    deliberate    in    all    his    proceedings. 
His  expreffions  are   never  indiicreet,    nor 
his  condud  irregular  ;    every  part  of  his 
behaviour  is  fo  natural,   that  it  cofts  him 
no  effort,    and  he  knows  not  what  it  is 

to 
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to  reprefs   the  fudden    emotions    of  the 

foul,  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  mind. 

Adraftes,  you  are  yet  but  in  the  middle 
of  your  career  ; — live,  and  a  confiderable 
fortune  awaits  you  ;  and  who  knows  but 
a  happy  and  unexpected  event  may  give 
of  you  the  idea  of  a  great  man ;  you 
excel,  Adraftes,  in  your  way,  you  are  a 
man  of  great  capacity  in  the  eyes  of 
fools,  and  the  firft  among  men  of  me 
diocrity. 
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OF  MAN'S  INCLINATION  TO  ADMIRE 
EVERY  KIND  OF  POWER. 


THE  imagination  is  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  power  of  every  kind,  and  thole  who 
expe£t  no  advantages  from  it  are  allured 
by  its  charms.  The  moft  virtuous  wo 
men  defpife  the  impotent.  The  moft 
generous  and  humane  matter  infenfibly 
fees  his  fervants,  feduced  by  the  attrac 
tion  of  youth,  which  prefents  the  image 
of  power,  give  the  preference  to  his 
fon. 

The  age  of  the  paflions,  and  of  talents, 
is  the  epocha  of  every  kind  of  fuccefs. 
None  but  peifons  of  this  time  of  life 
Can  infpire  enthufiafm  and  excite  a  tender 
concern.  Men  muft  die  young,  like  Alex-* 
ander  and  Germanicus,  to  make  their  re 
membrance 
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memb ranee  dear,  and  leave  behind  them 
great  names.  When  we  think  of  Mi- 
thridates  with  a  long  beard,  we  coldly 
affbnt  to  his  talents  and  courage. 

Men  are  agreeably  contemplated  in.  the 
fulnefs  of  their  ftrength,  and  in  the  mo 
ment  of  the  energy  of  the  paflions.  The 
ideas  of  degradation  and  weaknefs  di- 
minifh  admiration.  A  fine  woman,  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  leaves  to 
poflerity  an  idea  of  the  charms  for  which 
Ihe  was  celebrated.  Ninon,  who  was 
beautiful,  and  lived  to  a  decrepit  old 
age,  prefents  the  image  of  a  fenfible  and 
philofophic  woman,  but  madame  de  Mont- 
bazon  recalls  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
beauty. 

There  is  an  age  for  every  one  to  die  at. 

The  mifer   deprives   himfelf  of   necef- 
faries  ;    he  is  known  to  be  cruel  and  un 
feeling,   and  incapable    of  rendering   the 
moft    trifling   fervice.     He  permits    him- 
Z  4  lUf 
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felf  no  enjoyment  of  which  others  can 
partake.  It  feems  therefore  as  if  nothing 
ought  to  gain  him  the  leaft  attention. 
This  man  is  neverthelefs  confidered,  and 
is  of  more  confequence  in  a  circle  than 
an  honeft  man  without  fortune.  People 
refpedl  in  him  a  power  of  which  he 
makes  no  ufc,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
having  no  favour  to  afk  is  another  mo? 
tive  for  treating  him  well. 
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OF    GOODNESS    AND    PROBITY. 


GOODNESS  and  fimplicity  are  fre 
quently  confounded.  Goodnefs  is  a  qua 
lity  of  the  heart,  and  fimplicity  confifts  in 
a  facility  of  manners  which  renders  them 
agreeable  to  others ;  they  may  neverthe- 
lefs  be  allied  to  every  vice,  and  have  no 
Delation  with  virtue. 

Probity,  in  an  interefted  point  of  view, 
is  ultimately  that  which  is  the  moft 
fafe  and  advantageous.  Many  knavifli 
tricks  proceed  from  errors  in  calculation. 

It  feldom  happens  that  there  is  a  nc- 
ceffity  of  deciding  between  a  good  aftion, 
and  a  prefent,  confideiable,  and  certain  ad 
vantage. 
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OF  CONFIDENCE   IN  PHYSICIANS, 


SOME  people  fay,  they  have  confi 
dence  in  Strabon  the  phyfician.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  ? 
They  who  fpeak  in  this  manner  know  no 
thing  of  the  medical  art,  are  no  judges 
of  profeffional  knowledge,  nor  of  the  ta 
lents  neceflary  to  reduce  it  to  praftice, 
and  are  frequently  incapable  of  appre 
ciating  either  wit  or  learning; 

If  medicine  be  an  ufeful  art,  and  there 
be  phyficians  fuperior  to  others,  it  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  country,  and 
in  fome  cities  even,  fewer  people  die 
than  in  the  capital,  and  at  certain  epo- 
chas  when  there  are  celebrated  phy 
ficians. 

A  man  who  puts  his  whole  confidence 
in  a  phyfician  of  great  reputation  is 

much 
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much  to  be  pitied.  When  he  is  ill,  per 
haps  fome  circumftance  will  prevent  his 
having  his  affiftance.  If  he  travels,  he 
will  certainly  be  deprived  of  it :  if  he  be 
in  the  country,  he  cannot  have  it  ia 
time. 

Medicine,  as  well  as  the  mod  trifling 
objedts,  is  under  the  influence  of  faihion. 
For  ten  years  it  is  the  fafhion  to  prescribe 
bleeding  in  sn  illnefs ;  another  method  is 
afterwards  adopted.  Sometimes  warm  in 
jections  are  the  mode,  at  others  cold  ones. 
Sylva  faid,  Small-pox,  I  will  accuflom  thee 
to  bleeding, 

In  medicine  there  is  a  certain  eftabliflied 
method  to  which  all  thofe  of  the  pro- 
feffion  attach  themfelves.  Perhaps  in  two 
or  three  cafes  a  man  of  great  genius  makes 
a  profound  combination  which  faves  a 
patient  who  would  have  periihed  under 
any  other  phyfician.  But  who  will  point 
out  to  me  this  man  of  fuperior  abilities  ? 
What  means  have  I,  who  am  ignoiant 

of 
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of    his    art,    of    forming  a  judgment  of 

them  ? 

Whether  phyficiansbe  more  or  lefs  nu 
merous,  able,  or  ignorant,  I  learn  from 
the  funeral  regifters,  that  mortality,  among 
men,  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to 
a  hundred. 

Men  of  the  world,  and  women,  think 
their  notary  and  advocate  the  firfb  of  all 
notaries  and  advocates.  Nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  to  deceive  in  a  matter  abfo- 
lutely  unknown  to  thofe  before  whom 
it  is  treated  of.  The  common  place  ex- 
prefiions  of  every  profeffion  become,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  fo  many 
fublime  fentences.  Add  to  this  a  fituation 
wherein  they  are  highly  concerned,  as  in 
an  illnefs,  for  example,  and  it  will  be  per 
ceived  how  eafy  it  is  for  a  phyfician  to  ac 
quire  a  great  reputation,  if  he  be  a  mari 
of  parts,  and  has  a  facility  of  expreffion. 
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OF   THE   SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
OVER  THE  MODERNS. 


THE  queftion  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
ancients  over  the  moderns  was,  at  the  end 
of  the  laft  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent,  very  warmly  debated,  but  in 
the  publications  upon  this  fubjeft  it  ap 
pears  not  to  have  been  confidered  in  a  true 
point  of  view. 

The  principal  adverfary  of  the  ancients, 
Penault,  was  a  man  of  fuperficial  under- 
ftanding,  and  without  erudition.  La  Mothe 
had  much  wit,  but  had  neither  energy  nor 
fentiment,  and  was  unacquainted  with  an 
tiquity.  All  their  efforts  went  to  decry 
Homer,  whom  they  did  not  underftand. 
Madame  Dacier,  learned  in  the  manner  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  without  tafte  or 
difcernment,  was  a  fanatic  in  favour  of 

the 
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the  great  poet,  a,  extolled,  with  a  dull 
enthufiaihi,  the  moil  fimple  pafTages  of  his 
work* 

Boibau  was  the  only  man  in  France^ 
who,  in  this  d'fpute,  gave  proofs  of  tafte 
and  learning,  and,  in  many  refpe6ts,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  the  moderns.  In 
trageJy,  fays  he>  we  are  fuperior  to  the 
Latins.  In  lyric  poetiy  he  agrees  to  an 
equa  ty,  andfinceB  ^ilcau wrote,  Roufleau 
has  adtted  to  our  poetical  riches  of  this 
kind.  Boileau  confeffes  that  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  fuperior  in  comic 
poetry  to  that  of  Auguftus,  poftcrior  to 
the  time  of  Terence.  Finally,  he  obferves, 
that  novels,  in  whi:h  there  are  forne  beau 
ties,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  He 
would  have  fpoken  ftill  more  favourably  of 
this  kind  of  production,  had  he  read  Can- 
dide,  Zadig,  Claiiffa,  Tom  Jones,  and  la 
Nouvelle-H.loiie.  In  the  time  of  Boreau 
there  were  but  few  novels  rea!!y  intereft- 
ing  ;  the  princefs  of  Cleves  and  Zafde  were 
the  molt  efteemed.  Thele  works  contain 
nothing  but  a  recital  of  amorous  adven 
tures 
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tures  delicately  exprefled.  But  there  are 
feveral  modern  novels  in  which  fentiraent, 
philofophy,  and  a  defcription  of  the 
manners  of  different  claffes  of  men  are 
united. 

The  true  manner  of  difcuffing  the  quef* 
tion  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  over 
the  moderns  would  have  been, 

To  examine  attentively  the  mechanifm 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  to 
confider  whether  or  not  they  were  more 
favourable  to  poetry  and  eloquence,  or 
'  contained  a  greater  variety  of  expreffion ; 
whether  or  not  they  had  more  harmony 
and  livelinefs  than  the  modern  lan 
guages. 

To  compare  ancient  with  modern  au 
thors,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  works  in 
which  their  abilities  were  exercifed. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  °x>venv? 
jnent  and  that  of  climate. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

To  compare  the  great  men  of  every 
kind. 

In  following  this  method  with  impar 
tiality,  a  certain  refult  would  have  been 
obtained.  Some  of  thefe  rules  were  ob- 
fef  ved,  but  without  order  or  profound  me 
ditation. 

La  Mothe,  who  was  neither  a  poet  nor 
an  orator,  nor  had  the  lea  ft  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  maintained  that  the  French 
language  rendered  every  idea ;  it  is  true 
he  had  no  need  of  any  other,  becaufe  it 
was  fufficient  to  exprefs  what  his  clear 
and  methodical  mind  conceived.  Dumar- 
fais  would  have  fpoken  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  in  a  more  enlightened 
manner,  and  have  compared  them  more 
juftly. 

At  the  time  of  thefe  difpntes,  the  mo 
derns  were  not  fo  rich  as  they  now  are, 
and  the  balance  muft  naturally  have  in 
clined  to  the  fide  of  the  ancients  :  but  the 
men  of  fuperior  genius,  who,  within  the 

laft 
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lad  half  century  have  appeared  in  Eu 
rope,  and  more  particularly  in  France, 
render  the  party  more  equal.  The  quef- 
tion  was  not  ripe  for  difcuflion  in  the 
time  of  Boileau  and  de  la  Mothe.  The 
moderns  then  appeared  like  backward 
children. 

No  modern  author  is  equal  to  Homer 
or  Virgil  in  epic  poetry  ;  notwith (landing 
the  beauty  of  the  verfes,  and  the  rich  de- 
fcriptions  in  the  Henriade,  it  muft  be  ac 
knowledged  that  it  is  wholly  uninterefting. 
We  are  forced  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  poets  of  this  kind  ;  but  may  not 
the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Vol 
taire  and  Crebillon  be  oppofed  to  two 
poems  ?  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  for  I 
will  not  fpeak  of  the  tragic  declamations 
of  Seneca,  have  ferved  as  models  to  mo 
dern  authors :  Racine  is  much  indebted  to 
them.  But  has  not  he  furpaffed  his  maf- 
ters  ?  The  great  effects  which  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Greek  tragedies  produced, 
ieem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  and 
A  a  to 
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to  give  them  the  pre-eminence.  But  to 
judge  by  effects  of  the  merit  of  the 
pieces,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  eftablifh 
the  difference  produced  by  the  fenfibility 
of  the  audience.  This  was  extreme  in 
the  Grecians,  and  the  art  of  the  aftors, 
the  harmony  of  the  language,  added  to 
interefting  events,  muft  have  greatly  con 
tributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  compo- 
fition. 

The  modern  Pliny,  by  his  fagacity, 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  his  majeftic 
ftyle,  is  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Pliny  of 
the  ancients. 

Our  comedies  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  thefe  are  frequent 
ly  cold,  and  have  but  little  variety  of 
intrigue.  What  ancient  author  can  be 
compared  to  Moliere,  or  even  to  Reg- 
nard  :  the  French  theatre  has,  fince  their 
time,  been  enriched  by  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  upon  which  continued  fuccefs 
has  ftamped  the  impreffion  of  high  merit. 

By 
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By  the  choice  of  a  happy  fubjedl,  that 
which  is  moft  poignant  in  real  comedy, 
is  joined  in  the  Metromanie  *  to  all  the 
pomp  of  poetry. 

L'Art  Poetique  of  Boileau,  his  Epiftles, 
and  thofe  of  Voltaire,  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  compared  with  the  epiftles  of 
Horace,  and  his  Art  of  Poetry,  The*  fine 
Odes  of  Rouffeau  are  not  inferior  in  har 
mony  to  thofe  of  Pindar  and  Horace,  and 
the  fugitive  pieces  of  Voltaire  have  no 
model  in  antiquity. 

Rivals  are  not  fo  eafily  found  for  an 
cient  orators  and  hiftorians,  and  there  are 
feveral  reaibns  for  their  fuperiority  over 
the  moderns.  The  form  of  government, 
which  opened  to  the  eloquent  man  a 
road  to  the  higheft  honours,  the  import 
ance  of  the  fubjeit  of  debate,  and  the 
energy  of  republican  minds  point  out  the 
reafon  why  eloquence  could  not  foil  to 

*  A  comedy  by  Piron.     T. 

A  a  a  make 
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make     fuch    great    progrefs     among   the 
ancients  *. 

The  whole  body  of  the  people,  under- 
ftanding  their  interefts,  affeftecl  by  har 
mony,  and  habituated  to  emotions,  heark 
ened  attentively  to  their  orators,  and  their 
fuffrages  were  not  confined  to  vain  marks 
ofapplaufe.  Honours,  dignities  and  com 
mands  were  decreed  to  thofe  who  had 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  pafiions. 
What  torrents  of  eloquence  mufl  have 
fallen  from  men  of  talents  animated  by 
fuch  powerful  motives  !  The  hope  or  fear 
excited  by  the  geftures  and  movements  of 

*  Some  funeral  orations  of  Boffuet  and  Flechier, 
and  a  few  fermons  of  Bourdalouc,  might  be  com 
pared  with  the  fineft  orations  of  the  ancients.  But 
we  fpeak  of  the  art  of  eloquence,  which  was  the 
operating  and  decillve  principle  of  every  deliberation, 
which  led  away  the  multitude,  and  opened  the  road 
to  honours;  of  that  art  of  fpeaking  which  is  pe 
culiar  to  republics.  There  was  certainly  a  greater 
number  of  eloquent  men,  and  the  finely  of  every 
thing  which  could  increafe  the  illulion  of  words  was 
the  object  of  general  application. 

an 
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an  agitated  multitude,  preffcd  on  every 
fide  both  the  mind  and  foul,  and  elevated 
them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  power  and 
expreffion. 

The  ancient  languages  have,  by  means 
of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  and  accents, 
a  particular  harmony.  Inverfions  give 
more  livelinefs  to  profe  and  verfe,  and 
break  the  uniformity  of  methodical  flyle. 
Narrative,  converfation,  declamation,  ha 
rangues,  all  were  mufical  with  the  an 
cients  :  the  laws  even  were  noted  among 
the  Greeks :  the  public  crier  was  {'ob 
jected  to  a  declamation,  which  was  a  kind 
of  fitt&iiis  *.  It  is  not  the  ancient  authors 

O         C3 

only  which  we  are  to  compare,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  people  muft  be  oppofed  to 
thofe  of  modern  times.  The  minds  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fufceptible 
of  the  moft  rapid  fucceffion  of  th:  liveiieft 
imprcflions.  Their  tafte  and  judgment 

*  CAIUS  GRACCHUS  was  accompanied,  when  lie 
harangued,  by  a  man  with  a  pitch-pipe,  who  gave 
him  the-  tone. 

A  a  3  were 
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were  continually  exercifed  and  improved 
by  the  contemplation  of  mafter  pieces  of 
art  of   every    kind.     The   multitude   was 
ardent,  and  always  agitated  by  foj.ne  great 
intercft.      The    habitude    of  feeing  their 
fuffrages    folicited    infpired     the    people 
with  a   noble    pride.      The  meaneft  citi 
zens  who  fell  in  war  were  honoured  with 
public  funeral  ntes  ;  perfumes  were  thrown 
upon  their  funeral  piles,   and  the  moil  il- 
.  luftrious    perfonages  pronounced   an  ora 
tion    celebrating  their   courage   and   vir- 
P  P 

tues. 


Inftead  of  a    delicate  and  fenfible  peo-v 
pie,  and  proud  of  its  power,   we   have  a 
populace  vulgar  and  ignorant,  and   many 
perfons,  fuperior  by  their  fortune  and  pro- 
feffion,  deferve  not  by  their  tafte  and  learn-* 
ing   to   be  diftinguifhed  from  the  lovveft 
claiTes.      Among   the   ancients  there   was 
no  interval  between  a  celebrated  artift  and 
men   of  the  higheft   rank.     Every  thing 
which  excited  emotions  in  the   foul,  had 
powerful  pretenfions  with  perfons  of  fen- 
fjble,  delicate  and  energetic  minds.     Youth 

were 
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were  eager  to  hear  philofophers,  and  the 
allurements  of  thefe  were  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
of  Phryne  or  Lais. 

The  republican  fpirit  was  equally  fa 
vourable  to  hiftory.  Truth  was  fpoken 
with  greater  boldnefs. — Tacitus  thus  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  upon  the  fubje£t — "  II- 
luftrious  writers,"  fays  lie,  "  have  related 
remarkable  events  of  the  fir  ft  ages  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  reign  of  Auguftns; 
but  there  came  a  time  when  the  neceflity 

> 

of  flattering  clifgufted  men  with  hiftoricai 
writing."  If  boldnefs  of  thought  and  ra 
pidity  of  ftyle  give  the  firft  rank  to  ancient 
hiftorians,  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that 
they  had  more  interefting  fubjects  to  ex- 
jbrcife  their  talents  upon  than  thofe  which 
modern  hiftory  prefent.  The  ancient  an 
nals  of  France,  England,  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  of  the  people  of  the  north, 
cannot  be  read  without  diiguft.  Every 
thing  in  them  is  barbarous,  the  names  even 
of  their  heroes  are  more  diffonant  than 
thofe  of  the  Iroquois.  It  requires  no  in- 
confiderable  courage  to  fearch  the  ruins  of 
A  a  4  antiquity 
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antiquity  wherein  fome  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  our  conftitutions  lie  buried. 
Charters,  abbey  regifters,  the  veftiges  of 
ridiculous  and  contradi6iory  cuftoms  and 
confufed  laws  muft  be  carefully  examined. 
Let  the  Cours  plemeres  of  our  kings  be 
compared  to  the  feafts  and  games  of  the 
ancients.  How  flupid  was  the  magnifi 
cence  on  thofe  days  of  pomp,  when  our 
monarchs  were  ierved  on  horieback  !  In- 
ftead  of  that  fimplicity,  which  fome  take 
pleafure  in  attributing  to  our  ancient  lan 
guage,  vulgarity,  infeparable  from  bar 
barity,  is  its  real  charafteriftic. 

There  are  few  hiftorians  among  the  mo 
derns  which  can  be  compared  to  Thu- 
cidides,  Xenophon,  Salluft,  Livy,  and 
Tacitus.  Hume  and  Robertfon  appear  to 
approach  them  the  neareft.  They,  per 
haps,  would  have  overtaken  them,  had 
they  written  in  their  language,  and  had 
had  as  interefting  events  to  relate.  Taci 
tus  would  riot  have  rifen  to  the  elevation 
which  characterize  his  thoughts,  had  he 
not  written  in  an  age  wherein  a  remem 
brance 
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brance  of  the  defenders  of  an  expiring 
republic  was  ftill  preferred,  and  when  the 
effervefcence  given  to  the  mind  by  a  long 
excrcife  of  liberty,  impetuoufly  carried  it 
to  the  feat  of  crimes  and  exceffive  autho 
rity.  None  but  minds  habituated  to  ex 
treme  fenfations  could  carry  vices  to  excefs, 
as  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  virtue  it- 
felf  had  alfo  been. 

The  ancients  are  again  very  fuperior  in 
the  arts.  In  Grecian  ftatues  there  is  a 
juftnefs  and  noblenefs  which  the  mo 
derns  find  difficult  to  attain.  Grecian 
forms  ftill  fcrve  as  models  for  fine  pro 
portions,  and  the  fincft  plans  of  archi 
tecture  are  imitated  from  ancient  monu 
ments. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  this 
kind  of  inferiority  in  the  ancients  may 
be  found  in  their  organization  and  climate. 
The  air  is  more  pure  ana  ehiftic  in  Greece, 
and  the  eye  there  reaches  farther  than  with 
us.  The  organization  of  the  Grecians  was 
finer,  their  imagination  more  lively,  r-nd 

their 
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their  mind  more  fufceptible  of  different 
impreflions  than  ours.  They  had  confe- 
quently  a  more  juft  idea  of  what  was  ex 
cellent.  The  influence  of  climate  was  an 
ciently  known  ;  the  condenfe  air  of  Boeotia 
was  remarked  and  oppofed  to  that  of  Attica 
which  was  clear  and  piercing. 

Thefe  reafons  are,  perhaps,  inapplicable 
to  painting,  as  it  appears  that  the  mcft 
celebrated  painters  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  perfpe6tive.  In  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  the  art  they  furpafled  cotem- 
porary  nations,  and  (till  furpafs  the  mo 
derns  in  the  elegance  of  figure,  in  delicacy, 
drawing,  and  compofition. 

The  nature  of  government  joined  its  in 
fluence  to  that  of  climate,  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts  as  well  as  in  the  perfection  of 
every  object  which  interefts  the  mind. 
Liberty  infpires  men  with  noble  ideas  of 
themfelves  :  in  countries  where  the  career 
of  honour  is  open  to  every  citizen,  where 
celebrity  and  fuperiority  of  every  kind  lead 
to  the  moft  elevated  rank,  the  foaring  of 

the 
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the  mind  mufl  neceflarily  be  more  ani 
mated.  Men  there  enjoy  fuch  a  fecurity 
of  perfon  as  permits  them  to  give  their 
whole  application  to  one  object. 

Jn  republican  countries  every  one  is  fub- 
jecl  to  the  judgment  of  the  multitude, 
and  its  real,  impetuous,  and  noiiy  applaufe 
fills  the  foul  with  enthufialrn,  and  routes 
every  faculty. 

The  fame  emulation  may  exift   in   mo 
narchical  countries,  but  the  monarch  mud 
be  animated  by  a  ftrong  admiration  of  ta 
lents  and  the  arts,  and  ftimulated    by  the 
love    of  glory.      Auguftus,    Leo  X.    and 
Louis  XIV.    gave   luftre   to   the    ages  in 
which    they    lived,    and    their  propitious 
influence  multiplied   about  them   matter*- 
pieces   of  art   of    every    kind.     Auguftus 
convcrfecl    with   Virgil   and  Horace ;    the 
palace  of  Leo   was  open   to  the  learned. 
Louis  XIV.    looking    &  his   watch,    faid 
one  day    to  Boileau — Remember  that  I  have 
always  one  hour  In  the  week  to  ghe  you.     By 
pieans  of  fuch  encouragement,  more  effi 
cacious 
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cacious  than  prefents,  the  foaring  of  ge 
nius  is  excited  in  monarchies.  The  prince 
is  almoft  omnipotent  there  ;  he  has  in 
Ibme  meafure  the  power  of  creating  ;  but 
he  muft  have  fentiment  and  volition.  In 
republics  every  thing  is  derived  from  the 
•  constitution. 

I  have  run  rapidly  over  the  different 
arts  in  which  the  ancients  excelled.  The 
refult  is,  that  in  poetry,  if  the  epic  poem 
be  excepted,  they  have  their  equals,  and 
that  there  are  kinds  of  poetry  in  which 
•the  moderns  have  excelled  them ;  that 
the  ancients  have  the  advantage  in  orators, 
hiftorians,  and  the  fine  arts,  painting  ex 
cepted,  in  which  the  pre-eminence  may 
be  given  to  the  moderns  ;  that  they  were 
fupcrior  to  us  in  dancing  and  declamation  ; 
that  there  are  talents  of  which  pur  coarfer 
organs  prevent  us  from  forming  an  idea, 
as  in  that  part  of  rnufic  called  hypocritical, 
which  confided  in  imitation,  and  regu 
lated  the  geftnres  proper  for  every  fitua- 
tion.  The  art  of  gesticulation  was  of  the 
greateSt  importance  among  the  ancients. 

They 
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They  knew  how  to  multiply  the  expref- 
fions  of  fentiments,  and  render  all  their 
colourings  and  degrees  perceptible.  Every 
thing  was  harmony,  and  the  Grecians 
called  an  unnatural  or  a  falfc  gefture  a 
folecifm  of  the  hand.  Harmony  was  not 
confined  to  the  few,  all  the  people  were 
fufceptible  of  every  kind  of  it ;  they  were 
fond  to  excefs  of  theatrical  amufements, 
and  their  minds  were  open  to  the  mod 
delicate  irnpreffions. 

Such  was  their  fuperiority  of  every  kind, 
that  Rubens  thought  frequent  exercife 
gave  to  their  bodies  a  more  perfect  con 
formation,  which  prefented  to  artifts  the 
finest  models,  and  gave  great  advantages  to 
their  productions.  They  had  more  lively 
pleafures  than  we  have,  and  more  fen- 
fations,  becaufe  they  had  more  fenfibility. 
The  fine  ages  of  Greece  feem  to  prefent 
human  nature  in  its  vigour,  like  the  fpring 
of  life,  wherein  every  thing  is  emotion 
and  pleafure.  When  the  blood  is  frozen 
with  age,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
emotions,  fire,  and  pleafures.  of  youth  ; 

fuch, 
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fuch,  perhaps,  is  the  ftate  of  the  moderns- 
Our  utmoft  imagination  is  fcarcely  fuffi- 
cieat  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfi*> 
bility  of  the  ancients  refpecling  the  art$j 
or  of  the  fenfations  they  felt,  and  which 
they  had  in  fome  meafure  created. 

Slavery  even  was  a  fource  of  talents. 
Slaves  were  inftrucbed  in  philofophy  and 
the  arts.  Humane  mailers  looked  upon 
them  as  children  of  their  family,  and 
reaped  the  fruit  of  the  education  they 
gave  them.  Others  made  them  objedls  of 
ipeculation,  and  fold,  at  a  confiderable 
price,  thofe  who  pofTeffed  diftinguiilied 
talents  *. 

It  muft  moreover  be  obferved  in  favour 
of  the  ancients  that  they  more  quickly  ob 
tained  the  perfection  of  talents.  We 
have  been  feventeen  centuries*  with  all 
the  aids  they  left  us,  in  forming  our  Ian- 

*  In  one  of  Cicero's  orations  it  appears,  that  a 
flave  was  eftimated  at  upwards  of  60,000  livres  of 
our  moiiey. — Upwards  of  2,600  J.  fterlmg.  T. 

guage, 
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guage,  and  in  approaching  their  excel 
lence.  They  carried  talents  to  the  ut- 
moft  limits  in  fix  or  feven  hundred  years, 
calculating  from  fabulous  times  and  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  firft  foarings 
of  the  ancients  were  rapid.  Homer  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  earliefl  age  of  Greece,  and 
the  epocha  of  the  foundation  of  the  re 
public  of  Athens  is  that  of  the  feven 
fages.  The  Gauls,  in  the  times  of  the  firft 
kings  of  Rome,  were  as  far  advanced  in 
civilisation  as  the  Romans,  and  it  has  not 
been  until  after  the  lapfe  of  twenty  cen 
turies  that  they  have,  in  fome  things,  railed 
themfelves  to  nearly  the  fame  degree  of 
elevation.  Whence  comes  this  inequality, 
if  it  be  not  from  the  difference  of  climate 
and  inftitutions  ? 

The  governments  of  the  different  coun 
tries  of  Greece  were  inftituted  by  enlight 
ened  men.  Moft  of  our  modern  govern 
ments  have,  on  the  contrary,  barbarians 
for  their  founders.  Amonp*  the  ancients 

• .  o 

there  were  more  men  of  learning  and  elo 
quence,  as  in  the  prcfent  age  we  fee  in 

Geneva 
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Geneva  a  greater  number  of  well  informed 
perfons  than  in  cities  much  more  con- 
fiderable. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  an 
cients  had  the  advantage  over  us  in  agree 
able,  brilliant,  and  amiable  qualities.  They 
were  more  fufceptible,  animated  and  de 
licate.  Cicero  fays,  The  Athenians  could 
hear  nothing  that  was  not  clear  and  ele 
gant.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  were, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  objefts 
of  pretenfion,  and  the  ambition  of  young 
men  was  to  fpeak  in  public. 

Amiable  perfons,  more  animated  and 
fufceptible,  and  whofe  minds  were  en 
riched  with  general  knowledge,  mufl  have 
been  very  fuperior  to  the  agreeable  men  of 
our  time  :  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  an 
ancient  coxcomb,  was  more  eminently  ri 
diculous  than  one  of  the  prefent  age, 
however  we  may  be  inclined  in  this  refpe6t 
to  do  juftice  to  the  moderns.  Moft  of  our 
young  men  referable  wines  which  are  tart 
when  new,  and  when  old  infipid.  Some 

young 
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young  perfons  are  feducing  by  their  agree 
able  manners  :  but  have  not  we  the  idea  of 
an  Alcibiades,  in  whom  all  the  brilliant 
advantages  of  nature  are  confpicuous,  go 
verning  the  people  of  Athens,  feduced  by 
his  wit  and  gracefulnefs,  engaging  them  by 
his  eloquence  to  refolve  upon  war,  chofen 
by  his  talents  to  condu6i  it,  deciding  up 
on  peace,  and  prefiding  at  treaties,  con 
ciliating  to  himfelf  the  affedtion  of  So 
crates  and  Pericles,  and  reigning  over 
women  by  the  charms  of  his  mind  and 
perfon  ? 

Let  the  life  of  a  young  mam  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  be  compared  with  that  of  an 
Athenian.  The  latter  heard  the  interefts 
of  his  country  difcuffed,  gave  his  advice 
upon  peace  and  war,  and  captivated  the 
people  by  his  eloquence.  He  elevated 
himfelf  with  Socrates  and  Plato  to  the 
higheft  fphere  of  reafon,  and  afterwards 
went  to  hear,  under  magnificent  porticoes, 
the  fineft  verfes  recited  in  the  moft  ex- 
preffive  and  harmonious  manner — the  fineft 
monuments  and  mafter-pieces  of  painting 
B  b  and 
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and  fculpt\ire  were  continually  before  his 
eyes ;  the  itatues  of  his  father,  brother, 
and  friend,  inflamed  his  foul ;  he  gave  erv- 
tertainrfients  to  an  amiable  and  enlightened 
people,  went  to  the  Olympic  games  and 
difputed  the  prize  with  his  moft  eminent 
felloxv  citizens,  with  whole  cities  and  with 
fovereigns. 

Another  comparifon  not  lefs  ftriking, 
and  as  much  in  favour  of  the  ancients, 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  :  that  of  ftatef- 
men,  generals,  and  men  of  virtue.  Were 
I  to  undertake  to  prove  by  fa6ls  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  ancients  in  the  high  em 
ployments  of  human  faculties,  I  fhould  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  giving  an  abridg 
ment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories. 
I  will  content  myfelf  with  affigning  the 
motives  which  determined  men  of  anti 
quity,  and  thofe  by  which  the  moderns 
arc  principally  governed.  The  nature  of 
efFefts  may  be  prefumed  from  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  the  impulfive  motive.  In 
the  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome 
every  citizen  was  equally  called  to  great 

employ- 
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employments ;  valour,  eloquence,  an  cn- 
thufiaftic  love  for  the  public  weal,  a  fu- 
periority  of  mind,  and  an  energetic  foul, 
opened  the  way  to  honours.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  general  emulation  was 
ftrongly  excited,  and  that  a  greater  num 
ber  of  perfons  made  trial  of  their  abilities. 
The  people  being  the  fupreme  judges  of 
talents,  qualities  and  conduft,  the  mind 
was  not  contra6ted  by  the  neceffity  of  hu 
miliating  condefcenfions.  I  agree  it  was 
necefTary  to  pleafe  the  people ;  but  this 
was  to  be  done  by  eloquence  and  great 
adlions.  Solicitations  were  ufed,  but  thefe 
even  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  extent  of  underftanding,  brilliant 
qualities,  generofity,  popularity,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  inclinations  of 
men.  How  great  is  the  difference  between 
thefe  circumftances  and  the  intrigue  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  a  prote6tor,  which  re 
quires  no  other  knowledge  than  that  of 
his  weaknefles ! — between  that  flexibility 
of  chara6ler  which  fuffered  men  to  hu 
mour  the  caprices  of  an  ardent,  incon- 
flant,  fenfible,  delicate,  and  vehement 
Bb  2  people, 
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people,  and  that  which  permits  the  mo 
derns  to  brave  the  rebuffs  of  a  porter, 
and  the  difdain  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  to 
get  to  a  clofet  where  they  find  a  man  ab- 
fent  and  embarrafled  with  the  moft  tri 
fling  difcufiiqn,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
titters  with  emphafis  a  few  common  place 
expreffions,  in  a  few  moments  after  indi 
cates  the  door  by  his  eye  and  gefture,  and 
refers  them  to  a  fubaltern  whole  medi^ 
ocrity  they  muft  carefs,  as  well  as  bear 
With  his  importance. 

The  ancients  derive  more  particular  pre 
eminence  from  the  various  talents  of  their 
great  men  :  They  were  generals,  politicians, 
orators,  and  men  of  letters.  There  are 
among  the  moderns  great  ftatefmen  and 
great  generals ;  but  for  the  moft  part  they 
}iave  but  one  kind  of  talent.  There  are 
others  of  renown  who  are  as  great  ftran- 
gers  to  tafte,  talents,  wit,  and  the  arts, 
as  the  caliph  who  ordered  the  library  of 
Conftantinople  to  be  burned.  At  pre- 
fent,  every  one  is  confined  to  the  exercife 
pf  the  dirties  of  his  employment,  and  feems 

to 
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to  hold  every  thing  foreign  to  them  in  the 
higheft  contempt.  A  judge,  who  has 
ftudied  the  law  and  knows  the  rules  pre- 
fcribed,  looks  upon  letters  as  frivolous. 
The  public  even,  lofmg  the  remembrance 
of  de  1'Hopital,  Harley,  and  Lamoignon, 
is  difpofed  to  conclude  unfavourably  to  the 
merit  of  a  magiftrate  who  has  a  tafte  for 
letters ;  every  thing  which  comes  not 
within  the  duties  of  an  employment  gene 
rally  appears  to  be  folly  and  diffipation  to 
the  narrow  ideas  of  moft  moderns  ;  it  feems 
as  if  they  were  incapable  of  two  kinds  of 
merit.  Let  not  what  was  faid  at  the  time 
FEfprit  des  JLoix  appeared  be  forgotten, 
£>ue  ce  ne'toit  que  de  r  Efprit  fur  les  Loix — that 
it  was  wit  only  upon  the  laws. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  ancients.  Liberty  is  the  greateft  in 
centive  to  fublime  a&ions,  and  accom 
panied  with  every  generous  fentiment, 
added  to  greatnels  of  thought.  When 
men  love  virtue  their  admiration  of  an 
cient  republics  feem  continually  to  in- 
B  b  3  creafe. 
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creafe.     It  is  the  golden  age  which  they 
pleafmgly  contemplate  in  imagination. 

I   have  not  fpoken  of  natural  or  moral 
philofophers,     nor    of   phyficians.     With 
relpeft  to  thefe,  much  depends  upon  ob- 
fervation   and  experience.     I  am  fatisfied 
with  having  remarked,  that  the  ancients 
became  more    fpeedily   enlightened    than 
the   moderns,    and  that  they  flew  in  the 
career  wherein  others  have  crawled  along. 
They    were   far   advanced  in   policy  and 
morals.     We  have  furpafled  them  in  thefe, 
but  our  fuperiority  can  be    attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  lapfe  of  time,  and  the  pro- 
greffion  of  accumulated  knowledge.     An 
tiquity  was  like  a  fublime  and  premature 
genius  extinguiihed  in  the  middle  of  its 
career.     It  muft  not  be  imputed  to  its  dif- 
advantage,    that  it  had  not  time  to  con 
ceive  and  execute  ;  from  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  the  ancients,  every  thing  ought  to  be 
prefumed  in  their   favour.     If  a   tortoife 
went  in  one  day  over  a  fpace  of  ground  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  flag  had  perifhed, 

ought 
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ought  I  to  do  honour  to  the  tortoife  be- 
caufe  he  had  reached  the  limits  ?  I  think 
we  ought  to  believe  that  antiquity  would 
earlier  have  produced  a  Bacon  *  a  Newton, 
a  Montefquieu,  and  a  Buffbn ;  but  thefe 
fnperior  luminaries  do  not,  on  account  of 
their  later  appearance  in  modern  times* 
make  the  balance  incline  lefs  in  our  fa* 
vour  either  in  extent  or  elevation  of  genius. 
If  the  ancients  were  fuperior  in  talents 
and  fentiment,  they  owed  thefe  advantages 
to  their  language,  climate,  and  govern 
ment.  It  is  not  the  wit  or  talents  of  the 
moderns  that  I  oppofe  to  the  ancients. 
Had  Voltaire  been  born  in  Greece  or 
Rome,  he  would  have  been  fuperior  to 
what  he  was.  The  ancients  were  na 
tionally  and  individually  more  fufceptibic 
and  enlightened  than  we  are.  This  is 
principally  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove. 


I   have  {hewn  what  elevated  and   ani 
mated    the  ancients,  and   will   endeavour 
to  point  out   the  caufes  of   degeneration 
B  b  4  in 
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in  the  moderns.     Great  talents   are   ufe* 
lefs  in  the  way  to  high  preferment.     The 
fwiftnefs  of  a   vigorous   courfer  was   ne- 
ceffary   in    the  Olympic   games,    but  the 
flow  and  fure   fteps  of  the  mule  are  beft 
fuited  to  the  uneven  road  of  fortune,  and 
the  flippery    paths    of  courts.      When  a 
government  is  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  in 
teriorly   calm   and   folid,  eafy   impulfions 
give  to  every   thing  an  equal  movement, 
nothing    more   than  the   continuation  of 
eftabliihed  order  is  neceflary,  and  to  this 
effe£t  prudence  is  fufficient.     We  read  in 
Thucidides,    that  great  genius  was  unne- 
ceffary  in  government,  and   this  truth  is 
applicable  to   various  circumftances.      As 
in  mechanics,  the  invention  of  fimple  ma 
chines    has    confiderably   diminiihed    the 
number  of  hands  formerly  employed,  ib 
men  of  genius  become,    by   the  adoption 
of  rules  and   forms,  lefs   necefTary  in  go 
vernments.      But   before  they  are  judged 
ufelefs,  we  rnuil  be  allured  that  the  plan 
of  adminiflration  be  as  perfeft  as  poffible. 
If  the   political    organization    be  vicious, 

vices 
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vices  will  be  multiplied  by  a  ftubbom 
adherence  to  forms  adopted  without  fuf- 
ficient  deliberation. 

The  difference  of  rewards  is  an  obftacle 
to  the  efforts  of  the   mind.     Would  the 
fublime  geniufTes  of  which  antiquity  only 
gives  us  examples,  as  it  offers  us  monu 
ments    aftonifhing    to    the  imagination ; 
would  thefe  celebrated  men   have  had  in 
our  time  the  fame  elevation  ?  The  prin 
ciples   of  ambition   not   being  the  fame* 
the    efforts   of   genius   would    be    confi- 
derably  more  weak.     Let  us  compare  the 
honours   of    triumph,     the    elevation   of 
ftatues,    and    the    inftitution    of    public 
feafts   with  the   diftin6tion  of  a  ribbon  ; 
the  fpoils  of  the  richeft  nations,  with  a 
penfion ;    the  acclamations  of  the  multi 
tude,   with  the  inanimate  eulogium  of  a 
man   in  place.      Effects,    as   I   have   ob- 
ferved,    may  be   eafily  judged  of  by  mo 
tives.     The  excellence  of  monarchical  go* 
vernment  confifts  in  doing  every  thing  at 
the   leaft   poflible   expence,    and  in  ren 
dering 
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dering  great  men  unneceflary.  This  kind 
of  government  refembles  a  calm  fea, 
without  fhoals  or  rocks,  where  able  pi 
lots  are  not  fo  requifite  as  in  a  fea  more 
agitated.  It  is  in  republics,  that  great 
men  rife  up  and  difplay  their  abilities. 
They  are  like  lightening  which  breaks 
forth  in  the  midft  of  a  ftorrru  Shall  we 
regret  the  time  of  the  league,  becaufe  it 
prefents  feveral  men  of  fuperior  talents  ? 
Le  Balafre  and  TAmiral  de  Coligny  can 
not  exift  in  a  well  governed  (late.  The 
intrepid  Mole  would,  in  our  days,  be  no 
more  than  an  upright  magiftrate ;  he 
would  not  have  difplay ed  his  courage 
and  virtues.  The  cardinal  de  Retz  an 
intriguer  or  an  obfcure  debauchee. 

If  great  talents  be  ufelefs,  except  in 
critical  times,  it  is  evident  that  men  of 
fuperior  minds  will  never  defire  to  ob* 
tain  high  employments ;  and  if  fome  ac 
cidental  circumftance,  or  the  judgment 
of  the  prince  fhould  call  them  to  admi- 
they  could  not  maintain  their 

fituation 
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fituation    without    much    pain   to    their 
feelings.     A  man  of  an  enlightened  mind 
fees  in  an  inftant  what  he  alone  can  con 
ceive  and  execute,  and  if   he  be  obliged 
to  renounce  it,    and  reduced  to  do  that 
which  is  within    the  reach  of  the  moft 
moderate  talents,  he  becomes  quickly  dif* 
gufted.      It    might    alib    happen,     that 
having    but  little   knowledge   of    trifling 
forms,  and  negle6ting  the  petty  details  in 
which  men   of  mediocrity  take  pleafure, 
he  would  be  judged  fo  much  the  more  in- 
capable  as  his  genius  was  more  elevated. 
Sucii  men   will   always  be   more  difpofed 
to     enlighten    the    age   than   to   employ 
their   time    in   functions  confiderable   by 
their  obje£t,    but   to  which    common  fa 
culties  are  fufficient.     Montefquieu,  it  is 
faid,  refufed  a  great  place  as  a  vigorous 
gladiator  would  have  difdained  to  defcend 
to  the  arena  with  a  feeble  adverfary.    Eu 
rope  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  hav 
ing   preferred   the  honour  of  inftru6ling 
to  the  momentary  pomp  of  a  place,  which 
any  other  perfon  might  fill.     What  em 
ployment 
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ployment  was  worthy  of  exercifmg  his 
genius,  or  would  have  given  him  an  op 
portunity  of  manifefting  that  depth  of 
penetration  which  extended  to  the  moft 
hidden  caufes  ;  that  extent  of  underftand- 
ing  which  embraced  the  moft  diftant  re 
lations,  and  that  talent  of  rendering  the 
fublimeft  conceptions  in  the  moft  lively, 
concife,  and  brilliant  manner  ?  There  are 
generally,  in  modern  governments,  many 
men  of  bufinefs,  and  capable  of  judging, 
but  ftatefmen  and  men  of  genius  fit  to 
become  legiflators  are  very  few  in  num 
ber. 

Tacitus,  in  fpeaking  of  men  called  to 
government  employments,  takes  care  to 
fay,  He  was  neither  fuperlor  nor  unequal  to 
public  affairs.  The  refult  is,  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  talents  very  fuperior  to  pub 
lic  bufinefs,  properly  fo  called.  "  There  are 
men  of  wit,  fays  Swift,  who  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  incapable  of  bufinefs,  and 
who  are  really  above  it.  A  fiery  and  ge 
nerous  fteed  may  carry  apack-faddle,  but 
he  is  too  good  to  be  put  to  this  employ." 
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The  difference  of  rewards,  the  nature 
of  government,  the  intrigue  of  courts, 
and  the  narrow  fphere  of  affairs  are  in 
general  the  caufes  which  render  great  merv 
of  every  kind  more  rare  among  the  mo 
derns.  Wit  and  genius  are  fometimes  dif- 
advantageous  to  thofe  who  poflefs  them. 
They  infpire  tormenting  inclinations  and 
reftlefs  defires,  becaufe  men  have  not  ail 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  fame  to  which 
they  afpire.  The  mind  ineffe£lually  agi 
tated  is  amufed  with  vain  glory,  of  which, 
at  every  moment,  it  perceives  the  infuf- 
ficiency. 

The  gift  which  particularly  diftinguifhes 
man  from  beafts,  and  by  which  he  fub- 
jugates  his  fellow  citizens,  the  gift  of 
fpeech  has  not  the  leaft  influence  in  the 
greater  part  of  modern  governments.  The 
field  for  talents  is  circumfcribed  in  fome 
places.  None  but  facred  orators  and  ad 
vocates  general  are  permitted  to  difplay 
the  riches  of  their  eloquence.  The  do- 
of  little  focieties  alfo  contribute 

to 
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to  weaken  the  mind.  They  keep  every 
one  at  a  diftance  who  announces  a  de 
cided  chara6ter,  and  are  prodigal  in  their 
praifes  of  men  of  mediocrity,  whofe  ad 
vancement  they  facilitate.  A  lift  of  per- 
fons  preferred  to  great  employments,  by 
reafon  of  their  modeft  talents,  would  be 
pumerous, 


THE    END. 
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